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PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
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PRINTED IN TWO COLORS. 





Achilles was invulnerable 
Except in a seemingly 
Unimportant spot 

And yet «sn 


Now can you, Mr. Printer, 
Afford to lose the advantage 

Of your expensive facilities 
And earnest endeavor 

To do the best work 

By neglecting that 

Little item of great importance— 
Printing Ink ? 


Buy the right ink right. 


Ullman’s Ink—of course. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” ff Y CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER CO., Grand Rapids. Mich. \ 
ND. ’ MUTUAL PAPER CO., Seattle, Washington 
cOHLERTATE PAPER Oh ee ee AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., Spokane, Washington 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO Dallas | oe AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., Vancouver, Br. Col. 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO., Houston, Texas NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO.. (Rupert Gnig) N.Y. Cay 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER CO.. San Francisco, California NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., Cay of Mesico, Mes. 
SIERRA PAPER CO., (nar Mamaines Calterics (Whe NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., City of Monterey, Mex 
OAKLAND PAPER CO., Oakland. Caliorma NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO. Hesene, Cobe 
: '\ 
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The Strongest Demnoons 


Tag on the 


Market 


BOSTON 


26 Franklin St. 


“P” STANDARD 


WHEN YOU TALK TAGS 


Remember the work a tag does — the strain on the 
eyelet, the exposure to sun and rain, the hard 
rubbing—and the loss and vexation if the tag 
fails in its mission. Remember also who, to your 
customer, will appear responsible —just YOU. 
Then urge the use of a Dennison Standard Tag, 
and obviate trouble. 





TEST THE STRENGTH 
¥ » Dennison’s “P” Standard Tag is of all-rope 
a ae tough stock, almost impossible to tear, quite 
ae” unchanged by wear. You can guarantee safe 
delivery with a Dennison Standard Tag. 





EXAMINE THE EYELET 


see Every Dennison Standard Tag bears the 
\ \ ee Dennison patch, attached with special water- 
proof glue, reinforced with metal. You can- 
not pull it out; neither can an expressman. 
That’s why customers like the Dennison 
Standard. 





TRY THE SURF ACE 


No blurred or indistinct address can be wok: 
4? ten or printed on the fine white surface of 
: Dennison’s Standard. It takes a clean-cut, 
neat impression, the fitting finish for a per- 
fect tag. 


Denmaon oMlamufachning So 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
15 John St. and 15 West 27th St. 1007 Chestnut St. 25 Randolph St. 


F riction-proof 
Weather-proof 
Tear-proof 


ST. LOUIS 
413 N. 4th St. 
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ITS THE QUALITY 
that good business men 
seek. It’s the quality 
that they instantly rec- 
ognize and appreciate. 


@ We put our supreme effort in making 


~ > S \\s x 
DY SST 4 : 


“Famed For Its Excellence” 


BROTHER JONATHAN 
BOND 


the best paper in every respect for dis- 
tinctive, high-class commercial station- 
ery, and our success is making it an easy 
matter for the Printer and Stationer to 
sell better stationery where the neces- 
sity for it was not understood before or 
the price was prohibitive. 

q If you are not using BROTHER JONATHAN 


BOND we will be grateful for a letter from you ask- 
ing for samples for examination and comparison. 





Address DIVISION 1 
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A great saving of time, labor and paper can be made by using a 


General Electric Motor Drive with 
Automatic Push- Button Control 


You need only press a button to control your Web Printing Press from any potnt you wish. 


SAVES TIME 


The push-button stations may be located so that one will be 
conveniently near every point where there will ever be occasion 
for a pressman to do the work about the press. This ensures 
handling the press rapidly and easily, and eliminates the loss of 
time consumed in going to and from the controller when there 
is only one point of control. 


SAVES PAPER 


Absence of oil and dirt incidental to the other types of drive 
eliminates loss from this cause. 

Practically the whole roll of paper can be used, since the speed 
can be reduced as the roll grows smaller in size. 


The press can be stopped very quickly, minimizing the amount 
of paper wasted when it is necessary to stop. 


ECONOMIZES SPACE 


The motor may be installed in a pit underneath the floor, where 
it will take up no additional space. ‘The controlling apparatus 
may be installed where it will not occupy valuable space, as no 
part but the push - button 
stations need be near the 
operator. 


Admits of Wide 
Speed Control 


Continuous slow speed for 
“threading in,” “ making 
ready,” etc. Uniform but 
rapid acceleration to maxi- 
mum speed, ensuring that the 
paper will not be torn when 
the speed is varied, but that 
the change in speed will be 
made in the shortest possible 
time. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 





Protects Employee 
While Making 
Adjustments 


The pressman can protect him- 
self when it is necessary for 
him to make adjustments by 
pressing the ‘‘safe’’ button. 
When this has been done, the 
press can not be started until 
the “frun’’ button at this 
station is pushed. ‘This also 
prevents starting the press be- 
fore everything is ready. 






General Electric 
Automatic Push- Button 
Controller Panel. 

















SALES OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 











Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 


New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 


























Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 

Butte, Mont. (Office of Sol’g Agt.) Nashville, Tenn. Pittsburg, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 

Charleston, W. Va. Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Chicago, II. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 





























32,000 Impressions in 8: Hours 


An average of 4,570 SHEETS 


from Seven Plates. *27F# icin ore tow 














You have heard offset press salesmen talk 
and listened to their exaggerated claims, 
but here are indisputable figures which 
were voluntarily sent us by a customer. 


The HARRIS 1s the only Offset Press on 
which the above would be possible. 
Will tell you why for the asking. 














THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE FACTORY NEW YORK OFFICE 
Manhattan Building NILES . OHIO 1579 Fulton 


Hudson Terminal Building 
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THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 











Drop-roll Parallel Folder with Hand Feed Table 


AUTOMATIC FEEDERS FURNISHED 








Will deliver and pack a folded page as narrow as 242 inches 
in 16s. Greatest width 6 inches. 


Will fold 8s ranging in width from 3 to 12 inches. 
Will deliver in long strips or cut into 2, 3 or 4 sections. 


Sharp, accurate folding guaranteed. 


Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 524 West Jackson Boulevard 


























THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


John Haddon & Co. Agents, London, 


Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas; 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 








The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 








The Cylinder Lifting Mechanism 


of a modern two-revolution is but little less important 
than its bed motion, the most vital of all; for upon the 
manner of the lift impressional strength depends in 
greater degree than is generally un- 
derstood. In fact there are presses 
that must depend upon it almost 
entirely for such rigidity as they 
possess. It is of sufficient impor- 
tance to receive the buyer's serious 
attention. 

The Optimus lift, simple, direct, 
differing radically from others, has 














Cylinder Up 


been in use from the beginning. 
The years have proved it com- 


pletely satisfactory. There are 
few parts; no complications; lit- 
tle chance for wear and none for 
trouble; use develops no weak- 





ness. It insures the maximum of 
strain resistance, and materially 
aids in making the impressional Cylinder Down 
rigidity of the Optimus the greatest known to flat-bed 
presses. As a consequence, hard, heavy, exacting and 
fast work is the especial service of this press; and the 
most and best of to-day’s work is this kind. 

The Optimus cylinder boxes are attached immovably 
to the side-frames. They are large, with broad bearing 
surfaces that resist wear. Each box has an outer and 
inner parts fitting each other so closely that the eye does 
not readily distinguish the two, each part a complete 
box in itself. The inner box is eccentric on its inside, and 
into this the large steel cylinder shaft is placed. This 
eccentric box works within the other, and is made to 
oscillate by a simple cam and lever arrangement. 

That is all there is of the Optimus cylinder lift. 











Whether cylinder is up or down depends upon the posi- 
tion of the eccentric, and not upon the position of the 
box. The movement of the eccentric is slight; action 
always positive and sure. No dependence is placed up- 
on doubtful springs, toggles or long draw-bolts, for there 
arenone. The heavy side-frames are left at full strength 
to solidly hold cylinder to its work. 

During impression the eccentric is on its center, with 
no strain whatever on lifting connections, which might 
be broken away without in the least disturbing either 
eccentric orimpression. The trip is only operative when 
cylinder is off impression; its use when on impression 
has no effect, the impression will be completely finished. 

Other two-revolutions have their cylinder boxes 
loose in the side-frames, which therefore cannot be used 
directly for giving impression. Their boxes slide up 
and down, moving with the cylinder as it lifts and 
lowers. They are “reciprocating” boxes, actuated from 
below the bed through springs, toggles, and long rods 
reaching up through the frames from bottom to top, and 
the force of impression depends upon these connections. 
Such boxes are entirely unlike the fixed boxes of the 
Optimus, which compel the side-frames themselves to 
directly meet the brunt of impressional strain. Greater 
rigidity is secured by fixing the cylinder at a given point 
and inflexibly holding it there than is possible by loosely 
hanging it in a couple of forks and trying to pull it to its 
work. 

Only through the direct use of the side-frames can 
the greatest rigidity be secured. They are the natural 
and simple means for preventing the elasticity and 
weakness every other arrangement has developed. The 
perfection of its cylinder lift has made the Optimus the 
strongest press under impression the trade has known, 
with all that that means besides of delicate certainty of 
touch and speedy make-ready. 








The Babcock Optimus 





SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN AND AUTHORS ROMAN ITALIC 
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More than 800 


We have satisfied them! 









































ore than eight hundred pairs of hands reached out 
to us during the past twelve months for the differ- 





ent machines illustrated here. They came to us for 
Folders, for Feeders, and Cutters, not alone because it was 


Dexter Machinery, 


" <> | all much as that name in folding, and in feeding and in 
P bg cutting machinery implies, but, also, because each indi- 
| vidual purchaser was convinced that he was getting the best 


machine for his work, the greatest value for his money. 


They had satisfied themselves that both the quality and 


quantity of the product would be the maximum possible. 






They knew that the machine, and the service rendered 






after the machine was installed, would be absolutely 






satisfactory. 
























)| Pairs of Hands 


And we can satisfy you! 


























he owners of the more than eight hundred pairs of 

hands reached out to us during the past year for 

the different machines illustrated here, we have sat- ) 

isfied, perfectly. So great, however, has been the demand for 


Dexter PERCE, 0 


during the past twelve months, that it is impossible for & 
to keep machines on hand. 

Please anticipate your wants a little, in order to avoid 
delivery disappointment. 


Write us now about your probable fall requirements. 














Dexter Folder Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Buffalo San Francisco 
London Paris Cape Town Melbourne Buenos Aires 















Southern Agents : Dodson Printers Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 











ow 


Hands 


Should never be employed at a task which a 
\ machine will do as well or better 


The Cross Continuous Feeder works faster, better, 
longer, and at much less cost than is possible for 
the human hand. It is the perfection of automatic 
feeding. Get in touch with us now for your prob- 


able fall wants 





Dexter 
Folder 
Comp’y 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Buffalo San Francisco 














Southern Agents: Dodson Printers Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 








London ‘Paris Cape Town Melbourne Buenos Aires 























ALL sizes of matrices from 
3d pt.to 11 pt., inclusive, 


ALL sizes of bodies from 
Od pt. to 14 pt., inclusive, 


ALL measures from 5 ems 
Pica to 30 ems Pica, 
inclusive, 


Can be used in the 





Two-Letter 


Rebuilt 
Model 1 Linotype Machines 


SOLD BY THIS COMPANY 

















All machines rebuilt and sold by us are guaranteed to do as good 
and as much work as when new. 


New matrices sent with all machines. 


We use genuine Linotype parts purchased from the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company in rebuilding machines. 


All parts used are standard and can be duplicated from the Lino- 
type Company. 


Price, including one magazine, one font new 2-letter matrices, one 


set of spacebands and 2-letter U. A. mold, $2,000.00. 


Machines ready to ship. Write for terms. 








Gutenberg Machine Company 


bates Aor cr 9 545-547-549 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


President and General Manager 
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CINCINNATI 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
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Art Printing Inks 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES av INKS 


Onnsh NG Inxs 


~PoOwDER_ 
MACHINERY 70” LITHOGRAPHERS »”® PRINTERS 


Te FUCHS & LANG MFG Ce. 


450 N. FOURTH ST. sf 29 WARREN ST. J 328 DEARBORN ST. 
PHILADELPHIA NEBWYORK ’ CHICAGO 


ae 
2 Fe. 


Ruling Machines / Giant Hand Press 








Special Catalog Folder 


Folds regular and oblong. Will fold 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages in single sections or in gangs. 
Automatic Registers throughout. 





Yes! It is to laugh at our 


* imitators. The above 
machine is not a New Year’s offering 
after many efforts to perfect some- 
thing “every once in a while.” 


Ye s f The above machine has 

* been good enough to 

imitate, but the result has been a 
poor one. 


Yes! The Special Catalog 


Folder of our construc- 
tion is a folding machine. 














Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


























Sheridan’s New Model 


Automatic Clamp — Improved —Up to Date 


KER 


Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Cutters, Book Trimmers, Die Presses, Embossers, Smashers, Inkers, and a 
Complete Line of Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK .. ... . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO... . . 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON .. . .._. 65-69 Mount Pleasant 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book-sewing Machines 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter 
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ESTABLISHED 1830 





RACE maARA, 
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To the Trade: 
We beg to announce a NEW 


SCR 
Coes: 


TRACE MARK 


Wicro-Gro 





AiR Knife 
VIS 

“oyw 

which we are selling as our “New Process” 
Knife. We have been supplying this knife 
in its improved form for over a year to our 
largest customers with the best results. 


It is sold on our regular list at no advance in price. 


Following our established habit of raising quality 
to the customer at no extra expense to him. 


Same package. Same warrant. Ask us. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 
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= 3 DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. Z 3 

in WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. a8 

8 

ie Gs 

fo New York OrricE — G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street As 
a Phone, 6366 Barclay 4 
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COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . 


on. DY 
AWE <20> Saae 





















First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust : 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . 1894 
First to use a special package . m > ° ° ° ° e e 1901 
3 First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . * . - 1904 a 
« First to make first-class Knives, any kind . % . . e » - 1830 to 1905 a? 
eo 
io COES is Always Best! * 
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The SHNIEDEWEND | THE RELIANCE 


PRINTERS’ PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ 


PROOF PRESS a PROOF PRESS 


does, without a question, produce the 
highest class of proofs — absolutely uni- 
form impressions —that are well nigh 
press proofs at far less cost and labor. 


is the heaviest, most powerful, most dur- 
able press on which perfect proofs of 
half-tones can always be taken quickly. 
It does what? It proves the cut. 


{2 es 


~ 


All presses are now fitted with the Rack f wee ; 
oun cau Bed Movement (pat. app. for). The Rack and Pinion Bed Movement (pat. 


The Tympan-on-the-Platen Device (pat. app. for) increases speed, reduces operating 
app. for) is extra; attachable to amy Hand space, prolongs its enduring qualities. 
Press. It entirely eliminates the operation of 
the hinged tympan. Wonderful time-saver. 


THE RELIANCE 


LEVER 


PAPER CUTTER 


The CUTTER that is “ Hardest to 
Break” and “ Easiest to Repair.” 

A Machine for accurate cutting, ease of 
operation, simple and rigid in construction, 
powerful strength and splendid enduring 
qualities. Investigate the Reliance before 
purchasing and you will find nothing better 


Write for Circulars, giving prices and sizes 
of these machines, direct to the manufacturers 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. 
627 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
OR TO YOUR DEALER 
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— 
This is for the Printer “From Missourt’— 


When it comes to buying machinery, every Printer wants to be “shown.” In folders, he 
is interested more in what the machine will do than what is claimed for it. We know 
what our Folder will do and every statement made here can be backed up with the proof. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine 


Folds any weight and grade of paper from Onion Skin and 
French Folio to Double Coated Book and heavy Cover 
Stock. No tapes, knives, cams or changeable gears are 
used in folding. It is perfect in register and has a wide 
range of folds —— makes one, two and three parallel folds 
from 19 x 36 down to 3x 4 inches, and regular 4s, 8s and 16s, 
book folds, from sheets 19 x 25 down to where the last fold 
is not less‘than 242x3 inches. It will fold 50 per cent faster, 
and makes a number of folds that can not be made on any 
other folder. 


A Thirty Days’ Trial 
is yours if you want it. We sell our machines on an 


unconditional guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 


Write for our new brochure, ‘‘A Folder Unfolded’’ 
and a complete set of sample folds. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine 
Company Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE PAYROLL 

PAYS FOR THE Halon Automatic Platen Press 
Will automatically feed, print and deliver any 
weight of stock from onion-skin to cardboard. 






Size, inside chase, 
18% x 1212. 





Saves wages, power, floor space and 
spoilage. 

Feeds from the top of the pile. 

Speed up to 3,500 per hour. 

Prints from flat forms. 

No expert required. 

Absolute register. 


The Falcon Automatic Platen Press will do 
the work of from three to four ordinary hand- 
fed platen presses, do it better and pay for 
itself in a short time out of the saving in 
feeders’ wages alone. It is sold with our 
guarantee to do exactly what we claim for it. 


Write for further particulars and testimonials. 


Auto Falcon & Waite Bie Press Ga. Ztd, "us ames so 


SUCCESSORS TO AMERICAN FALCON PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Eastern Selling Agent FACTORY AT Pacific Coast Agents : 
S.P.PALMER - - =- =- - = 346 Broadway, NEw YorK DOVER, N. H. GEO. RICE & SONS, 350 Los Angeles St., Los ANGELES, CAL. 
































HE material and fabrication of this paper 

are peculiarly suitable for high-grade 
work, giving fine embossing and printing 
qualities. The color scheme permits of a sim- 
ple but effective decorative treatment. 


THE ATTRACTIVE SAMPLE-BOOKS OF THIS LINE 
ARE READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


NIAGARA PAPER MILLS 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


























PUNCHES 


OOSE — FILE ™ 
EAF _* INDEX 
EDGER © CARDS 


It is not only necessary to have the punches made of the finest quality of metal 
and by highly skilled workmen, but they must fit squarely and hold firmly 
in the machine to cut accurately. 

One movement of the one lever sets or releases all punches; no tools required. 

The punches are driven perpendicularly, preserving perfect register and pre- 
venting unnecessary wear on the die. 


More stock punched at one operation than on any other machine made. 


MONITOR MULTIPLEX- power 
MONITOR DUPLEX- root ano Power 


They stand for speed, accuracy and durability. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE Single Punching Machines, Bench Punches 
Wire-Stitchers, Perforators, Embossers, Standing Presses, Paging and 


Numbering Machines, etc. Power Multiplex Punch 


LATHAM MACHINERY GO, ‘u’tt.:2:32.mse 


i sit aot i worth ido babe where the best clectro- 
types the world has ever seen—are made? | 

3 To know where electros from the finest halftones— 

as sharp and deep as the cuts—are made? a 
i To know where to send forms for catalog pages with <3 

halftones—to _eet electros that will print as well as the 
type and cuts? oh 
a In short—is it not seuntli while to know of the Lasigest: 
: and best electrotype four on earth? 




















= ELECTROTYPE C “OMP, 


| 407-427 Dearborn St 
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Westinghouse Motor Driving Pony Press. 


Westinghouse Motors 


are used by the largest printing and publishing 
establishments in America, because of their 
absolute reliability, efficient service, and mini- 
mum attention required. 


Send for Circulars 1068 and 1118. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 
For Canada--Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 
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IT SATISFIES ! 


The compositor had best look for satisfaction 
that he may attain greater proficiency ! 





The Star Composing Stick 


satisfies the user because it embraces all the essential fea- 
tures that go to make a perfect tool for particular printers. 


NNT TT 


ag AJ) thy 


NOTE THAT BACK VIEW. Both ends of knee lock securely, 
yet when knee is unlocked the projections are released from 
grooves by a spring, protecting the grooves from wear. This 
groove system has proven its efficiency and longevity of service. 

Made in all popular sizes at a price in keeping with their 
actual worth. 








FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 
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The Star Tool Manufacturing Company 
17 West Washington St., Springfield, Ohio 
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The Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay 


(U. S. and Foreien Patents) 


Is not made of metal 
Does not require dragon’s-blood 
Is not etched with nitric acid 


But is produced on an 


Etchable cardboard 

Printed on front and back 

Only a resist ink used 

Etched in a non-poisonous solution 


resulting in a perfect overlay, with a relief on both 
sides of the sheet, containing each and every possi- 
ble shade of the half-tone cut. Some nine hundred 
printing plants in all parts of the world have installed 
the process. Among which are numbered many of 
the most prominent printing plants of the United 
States. Their recommendations prove superiority. 


For additional information, 
samples, etc., address 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


General Representatives 


183 William Street . . . . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Telephone, 4768 Beekman) 











HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








“HOOLE” 
Hand Pallet 
and 
Stamping 
Press 








Manufacturers of 
End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 
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ZIM meee 


The ee Metal Furniture 
Strong as iron 
Accurate as type 
Almost as light as wood 


grrrsLiTe 
1D X23 


SAVE TIME on register work, ‘vedace 
the weight of your forms. == 

Start saving money by using 73 - 
Furniture. Sold by all rexponsilile dulbiin 
Samples and literature free on request. 
Investigate this wonderful new improvement now. 





A. F. WANNER & CO., Chicago 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL, 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE CH 





TIPO DE EXCELENCIA A 





Trane want 
‘REGISTERED NO $7921 DEC 4” ay 




















See that this label is on each ream. 


No. 635 


“LISBON BOND” 


Light, tough and snappy. The perfect paper 
for the business man. Finish suitable for 
printing or lithography. 


Taking a Good Impression, It Makes a Good Impression 
Write for samples and prices. 








PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street NEW YORK 


London, Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., 
Buenos Aires, Bombay, Cape Town. 


Cable Address for all Offices—‘‘ PARTRACOM.” 








$90.00 
IN PRIZES 


To be awarded for the best printing on 


SUPATONE 


An uncoated paper suitable for 
printing half-tone engravings 


Costs less than coated. 

Has no disagreeable odor. 

Does not pick or stick together when damp. 
Binds better. 

Electricity not so profuse. 

Just as handsome in appearance. 





| Write for particulars, prices and samples 
to the 
Wanaque River Paper Co. 


VY 


290 Broadway 





New York City 











It You Are Ambitious 


to produce high-grade catalogue, booklet, or 
directory covers—that character of product 
which characterizes your output with distinct- 
iveness and satisfaction to your customer — our 
attractive line of 


TRON 


Cordova Super Cover 
stock will interest the printer, both in quality, 
price, and the various colors, weights, sizes, etc. 


You should have on your desk for constant 
reference our handsome and complete cover- 
stock samples. Your request will bring you 
this book by return mail. 


Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








Makers of Papers of Strength 





























You take no risk with a HOE 


Because Hoe Presses are practically indestructible and can be depended 
upon at all times to do the best work and give the greatest output in the 
most economical manner. 


The Hoe Rotary Offset Press 


is no exception and stands without a peer, both as to mechanical accuracy 
and solidity of construction and quality and quantity of output. 


” nc R-HOE &CO: 


YS))D999)9000 9D) 29.) 


Suited for any make of 
Automatic Feeder. 


It does the highest grade of color printing in absolutely accurate register, as well as 
the best commercial lithographic work and fine half-tone and type printing. 

The impression is perfect and susceptible of the finest adjustment, the sheets are 
under positive control until delivery, and the automatic trip prevents spoilage. 

The HOE OFFSET PRESS has every desirable convenience without any super- 
fluous parts, and the mechanism is all on the outside, convenient to the operator, making 
the machine easily accessible for cleaning, working and adjusting. Investigate It Now/ 


R. HOE & CO., 504-520 Grand St., New York, N. Y. 


ALSO AT 


7 Water Street 143 Dearborn Street 160 St. James Street 109-112 Borough Road 8 Rue de Chateaudun 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Can. London, S. E., Eng. Paris, France 

















New Model No. 3 Smyth 


Book-Sewing Machine 


HE popular machine for edition work, catalogues, school books, 

pamphlets, etc. Performs several styles of sewing — will braid over 
tape, sew through tape with or without braiding, or sew without tape or 
twine. No preparation of the work necessary before sewing. 

Its fine construction, interchangeable parts, simplicity and rapid 
operation, have made it the most popular machine for Bookbinders the 
world over. 

Other sizes to suit every requirement. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 












































Hamilton's 


is doing more toward revolutionizing the working methods and the equipment of the present-day printing 


establishment than any other one agency. 


It will soon come to the point where the office with the antiquated equipment will be handicapped to such an 
extent that it will be difficult to show a profit on work produced under old methods with old equipment. Such sav- 
ings as are being made in labor and floor space must eventually influence and finally control the price of printing. 





= = = © MODERNIZED ummm 


COMPOSING-ROOM 
FURNITURE 





After reading the statement of the Review Printing & Stationery Co., of Decatur, IIl., reprinted below, let 
every employing printer whose composing-room has not been re-equipped ask himself this question : 


What would a saving of 50 per cent in floor 
space and 33) per cent in labor mean to me? 





Gentlemen,— Regarding the 


A Aries 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO., Two Rivers, Wis.: 








and in to keeping our 
eliminated the dust and dirt. 





The labor g prop 





Very truly yours, 











ities have permitted us to cheapen the cost of labor in our composing-room from a strictly time- 


saving standpoint nearly one-third. In fact, we are doing more and better work with three first-class compositors on the 
floor than we were formerly able to do with five. 

This may seem a strong statement, but our books will bear out the assertion. 
under any consideration. 








good profit? 






We are 
interested 
in the ques- 


** Composing-room Economy.”’ 
plished in more than thirty representative plants. 


With such remarkable results is it to be wondered that one printer can underbid the price of another printer 
which may not carry a satisfactory margin of profit and still leave it possible for the successful bidder to make a 


A word to us or to your nearest supply house will bring an expert to your establishment, who will 
show you what can be accomplished in YOUR plant. It will be up to us to show you possible results. 
If you are interested in this vital question of composing-room equipment, send for a copy of 
It shows the floor plans and tells graphically of the results accom- 





tion of Modern- 

ized Furniture and 
we would like to have 
your representative show 
usa floor plan of our compos- 
ing-room as you would rearrange 
it, with a view to our installing such 
furniture as you can show us would soon 








be paid for in the saving accomplished. 











THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factories . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . . RAHWAY, N. J. 












ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 














A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
free to every inquiring printer. 











504 








Decatur, Ill., May 25, 1910. 
t of cabinets which you installed for us some six or eight months ago. 


These cabinets take up less than one-half of the room occupied by the old-style racks and cases, which we had previously, 
ing-room outfit in better shape than was possible under the old plan, we have practically 


We would not go back to the old pian 
REVIEW PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. 
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ZINCOLOGY 


“ ALY about Zinc Plates” 


That's what our booklet “ZINCOLOGY” tells 
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( @ It explains in detail the process of : 
i Printing from Zinc Plates, gives numer- : 






ous useful formulas, etc. 
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@ Write for a copy. 
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( @ We have recently installed a Zinc 
PLATE DEPARTMENT and are now ready 
4 to furnish the trade with Zinc Plates | 
A 





in any size and any style grain, at 1§c. 
per square foot, grained. 
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THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York .. Chicago .. St. Louis .*. Buffalo", __ Philadelphia 


‘ San Francisco .*. Minneapolis .*. Toronto, Canada... Havana, Cuba 


City of Mexico, D.F. .*. Buenos Aires, S.A. .*. Paris, France .. London, E.C., Eng. 
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We Repeat: 


The Unitype 


Possesses all the advantages of the hot-metal com- 
posing machines without their troubles, and high costs 
of maintenance. 


As it works without gas or 
molten metal it is incomparably 
economical. It is extremely swift 
and the quality of its product is 

. vastly superior to that of any 
other machine. 


It can be operated by 
those having too little 
skill to handle hot metal; 
and it will earn a profit 
in places where self-cast- 
ing composing machines 
can be run only at a loss. 

In fact, no out-of-town 
publisher who regards 
economy as a condition 

aieiiaineiemansiaain essential to his work can 
now afford to set his paper by any other method. 


The price of the UNITYPE is but $1500; payable 
$150 in cash and $37.50 and interest a month—a most 
profitable investment when it is realized that a UNI- 
TYPE invariably pays for more than itself. 


Wood & Nathan Company 


Number 1 Madison Avenue 


New York City 


















































Two New Register 
Hooks — 










































REX 


















REX (Detail) 

















Be Sure — Quite Sure 


Then Go Ahead 


N CONSIDERING A PLATE-MOUNTING SYS- 

TEM, remember, wrong conclusion will inevitably prove 
costly. Be influenced by and consider nothing that does not 
trace straight back to merit, and merit alone. Some block 
concerns would have you believe that nearly every well-known 
printing establishment used their system. Others endeavor to 
force the impression that certain big printers place their system 
above all others. ‘These are not facts. There is not one of 
them whose aggregate business volume, as represented by 
actual sales, comes within 50 per cent of the Expansion 
System volume as similarly represented. 


Compare Any of Them with 
the Expansion (Point) System 


O CAREFULLY INTO THE DETAILS —the time 
required for make-up, the interchangeability, the facility 
with which margins are determined, plates located and regis- 
tered, the rigidity and accuracy of the bases, etc.—in every 
detail you will find that the Expansion System excels. Every 
printer who knows recognizes ** Expansion”? as the stand- 
ard high-grade plate-mounting system. 
Inquiries solicited from both employers and pressmen. Valu- 
able literature relating to all work from plates mailed on request. 





‘*The System You Will @ NG Eventually Adopt ’’ 








THE TWO NEW ONES 


The “REX” and “ART” Register Hooks, shown herewith, are 
the latest additions to the ‘‘ Expansion System’’ family. 


The “ART” Hook combines great strength with extremely 
narrow margin features. It is composed of only three work- 
ing parts and can be taken apart in an instant for cleaning. It 
will no doubt become the great favorite its design and con- 


struction warrant. 


The “REX” Hook has all the good points of the “ART” and 
in addition possesses extra long travel. This feature makes it 
especially advantageous where the plates vary in size, as is 

often the case in two or three color register plates. 











Manufactured by 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Grand Haven, Michigan, U.S. A. 
Salesroom and Warehouse, 194-196 Fifth Ave., Chicago 
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The BROWN & CARVER AUTO Triples Production 


and cuts work as accurately as the reliable Brown & Carver 
Hand-clamp Cutter. It has the new Double-shear Motion. 
SOME USERS OF THIS STYLE ARE: American Lithographic Co., New York, N. Y.; Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co.; 


Henderson Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; The Geo. C. Whitney Co., Worcester, Mass.; —TThe Matthews-Northrup 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y.; Providence Lithograph Co., Providence, R. I. 


This pictures only one of the ninety sizes and styles of cutters that are made at Oswego as a specialty. 
Each Oswego-made cutter, from the little 16-inch Oswego Bench Cutter up to the large 7-ton Brown & 
Carver Automatic Clamp Cutter, has at least three points of excellence on Oswego Cutters only. Ask about 
the Vertical Stroke Attachments for cutting shapes. 


It will give us pleasure to receive your request for our new Book No. 8, containing valuable suggestions 
derived from over a third of a century’s experience making cutting machines exclusively. Won’t you give 
us that pleasure? 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor 


Main Office and Works, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 150 Nassau Street CHICAGO BRANCH, 241 Monadnock Block 
W. S. TIMMIS, MANAGER J. M. IVES, MANAGER 
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One ot our Perfecting Rotary Sheet Presses, printing two colors top, one color reverse side. 


gm AUTOMATIC PRESSES 


BED, PLATEN OR ROTARY 


Ss for producing finished products in one operation 
TAN) 


Or 


| Rae 





WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
SLITTERS—For All Classes of Roll Products 





SPECIAL PRESSES—Designed and Built to Order 


MEISE 


= 












TOILET ROLL PAPER MACHINERY—Hard or Soft Rolls 





PRESS é MFG. CO. 


——_—_——— FACTORY —_——_ 
944-948 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass, 

















CROWN BOND 


IN THE NEW 


“COCKLE FINISH” 


“LITHO. PLATE FINISH” 


Profit papers of-superior quality. Moderate 
price. Will be pleased to mail SAMPLES. 


Parker, Thomas & Curker Paper Co. 
76-82 Sherman Street Chiragn 


economy. 











‘*They Are 


Going Some”’ 


Eight hundred and sixty-nine 
Wing- Horton Mailers were 


Full particulars supplied on request. 


CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer . . Greenfield, Mass. 


sold in 1909. They were all 
sold subject to approval, and 
not a Mailer was returned. 
If you are not using a Wing- 
Horton Mailer, perhaps your 
Mailing Department is not 
working to its best possible 
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An Illustration! 


ZN (HE cut herewith 
SC hows the working 
| WYeparts of our Bos- 

ton Wire Stitcher, 


ES 

STO} 
Ss at (about 2,000 users) 
; OBx fully assembled in 
complete operating condition. 
No parts have to be removed 
to expose the wire, which is al- 
ways visible. Also, in Boston 
Stitchers, the spot into which 
the wire is driven is always in 
plain sight. These are two of 
many exclusive features found 
only in Boston Wire Stitchers. 


American Type Founders Co. 
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with friction 
drive. 


Automatic press gx ee . S AV E 
driven by our i fey \ 
1% h. p. motor H : i 

; | iT Hf | Your Power 

Soe W Is} (fea) |) Sieting wes Pewee 

H Hite. \ 8 — ee con- 

chine, you vay | A CINE New Process 

only the power you 

“ahte«| of Electrotypi 
ing in 
,a iuite aia is O ec ro yptng 


fp wellvorn wie | is worthy of your investigation 


of speciali- ae ios 
pe has It does not injure the original half-tone. 


s made the The costliest equipment in use and the 
best materials handled by electrotypers 
of unusual skill, enter into the making 
of every electrotype and nickeltype 


Robbins & Myers sent out from our foundry. 
STANDARD Mofors Our process is our own. We pay no 


royalties, therefore we are not com-— 
pelled to charge more for our products. 


(Direct Current, All Purposes, ¥gq to 15 H. P.) 


far superior to any other small motor on the market. We havea supply of 
motors of all types for printing shops on hand all the time at our factory and 
at the branch offices for immediate shipment. We havea consulting depart- 


ment for your power problems. Service free. Write us. Acme Electrotype Company 
THE ROBBINS é MYERS CO., 1325-1425 Lagonda Avenue, Springfield, Ohio. ° 

Branches in NEW YORK, 145 Chambers Street; PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch Street; 34] Dea rborn Street, Ch icago 

CHICAGO, so1-515 W. Jackson Boulevard; BOSTON, 176 Federal Street; CLEVELAND, 


Noe West TN Locust and vith Streets; KANSAS CITY, 930 Wyandottestect, | (ANT TR) RN] AN] |] | || || ||| 
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FOR EVERY BINDERY—FOR EVERY PRINT-SHOP 


ON ' 7“ CRIMPING 
FUTURE ORDERS an —— = Two Styles, 








FOR Nothing Better. 


PERFORATING — iis | SCORING 
MACHINES Single or Hinge 


Cover, 


A CRIMPING ; only 
SCORING Any Width. 
SLITTING SLITTING 
ATTACHMENT ae Any Stock from 
CAN BE ge. Onionskin to 
; ~~ Heavy 
eects : Cardboard. 





THE INDEPENDENT NATIONAL ROTARY CRIMPER - SCORER - SLITTER 


NO PERFORATING 
TAKING STOCK UP TO TWENTY-FOUR INCHES WIDE 





Fitted for line shaft or motor drive with belt, $110; or with self-contained individual motor drive, 


¥ H. P. D.C., $140; %4 H. P. A. C., $165. F. O. B. Factory. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND SAMPLES OF WORK 


NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 22d and So. Campbell Sts., KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S.A. 
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Cottrell Sheet Feed Rotary 











day, its owner said, ‘‘See how fast those sheets pile up ! 

I can’t believe it is actually running 3,000 per hour with- 
out pulling out my watch. It makes less fuss about 3,000 per 
hour than my flat-beds do at half that. Just look at the clean, 
beautiful printing of those half-tones— I would not have believed 
it possible at such speed. I tell you this press solves a lot of 
problems for us. We get quicker delivery, have more room, 
less expense, and need only half as many plates to get out on 
time —and it gives us a chance to make some good money.” 


DO Y O l Want to know more about the Cottrell Sheet 
Feed Rotary? Want to see it in operation? 


At your service: 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


25 Madison Square North, New York 279 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


( Note new New York address ) 
Works: Westerly, R. I. 


Si DING beside a Cottrell Sheet Feed Rotary the other 
































Waite Die and Plate Press 


Noted for its superior quality of work, its strength and durability and 
its low cost of operation. 








Will wear the die or plate less than any other die press. 


The only die press which will give hair-line register at 
full speed. 


THE LARGEST SIZE EVER BUILT: 


The 6x10 inch is our latest success and has a greater 
capacity than any other power-stamping press ever made. 
It has every refinement. of the smaller “Waites” and 
additional advantages. Prints inthe center of an 18-inch 
sheet and is especially valuable for stamping box tops, 
catalog covers, photograph mounts, Christmas and fancy 
cards, check books with several on a page, calendars, etc. 


6x10,5x9, 4x8, 3x5, 2x4 inch. Size 6 x 10 inch. 














Auto Halcon & Waite Hiv Press On., Lid. wants aa none 
160 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Selling Agent FacTrory Pacific Coast Selling Agents 
S. P. PALMER, 346 Broadway, New York DOVER, N. H. GEO. RICE & SONS, Los Angeles, Cal. 











WHAT IS A REAL SORT CASTER 





The Nuernberger-Rettig—Why r 


Because — All type cast is uniform in 
Height, Line and Body, and can be 
used as Sorts regardless of when it 
was cast. 


WHAT WE CLAIM WE DO 








‘AGT \ sume acencocent Seat 
SOLID (Guapo * S POINT 


ENDORSED BY MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 











UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC TYPE- CASTING MACHINE COMPANY 


321-323 NORTH SHELDON STREET - - - = CHICAGO 
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of BOXBOARD 
in the World 


Largest Manufacturers 























ASK FOR SAMPLES— 


Clay Coated Board 


Wabash Brand 


““Wabacoat” 








United Boxboard Company 


General Offices, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 





CLAY COATED LITHOGRAPH BLANKS AND BOXBOARDS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ALSO 


THOMSON JUTE, STRAWBOARD, NEWSBOARD, BINDERS’ BOARD, 


ICE-CREAM AND OYSTER-PAIL BOARDS 


LOCKPORT PATENT COATED, TAG AND DOCUMENT MANILAS 














MANHATTAN STRAWBOARD Co, - 








BosTON STRAWBOARD Co. - - = - 


MANUFACTURERS STRAWBOARD Co., - 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 








46 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
141 Wooster St., New York City QUEEN City PAPER Co. - - 
149 Michigan St., Chicago, II. St. Louts BoxBOARD Co, - = - 
UNITED BoxBoARD Co., 32 N. St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA STRAWBOARD CoO., 127 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
420 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








112 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 





























‘“THE PROGRESSIVE PRINTER’S MONEY-MAKER” | 











| feeder. 


Can be loaded 
from floor while 
in operation. 





Takes up less 
floor space than 
any other pile 


‘Easy access to 











_ tricity. | 


| separation. 


_ No blower, suc- 


form. 


Combing wheel 





tion or elec- | 


THE GUSTAFSON 
PRESS FEEDER 






















Manufactured and Sold by 


CUMMINGS MACHINE COMPANY 


Builders and Designers of Paper Handling and Printers’ Machinery, etc. 
238 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO D. H. Champlin, 160 Adams Street 


Simple and reli- 
able tripping 
and stopping 
device. 


Perfect register 
guaranteed. 


Easy to adjust 
for different 
size sheets. 





Easy to operate. 






A time-saver on 


runs of 1,000 


and higher. | 
























































TUCKER FEEDERCO, 


AUTOMATIC Jop PRESSEs | 
FEEDERS 
REGISTER GAGES 
n=GISTER GAGES 


ONE MADISON AVENug ||| 

















en 


JUDGE T, E, COOPER 





NEW YORK CITY 
CABLE ADDRESS, TUCKFEED TELEPHONE, 1574 GRAMERCY 
Rae 





DIRECTORS 


JOHN CUNINGHAM 


J. E. TUCKER 
DR. J. A, CRISLER 
OR. E. Mm, HOLDER 





a 





























July 2, 1910. 


To the Trade 
U. S. of America 
Gentlemen: 


plate 


this in mind: € guarantee our 
Product to be accurate and reliable. 


Get all Particulars, then let effi- 
ciency be considered. 


Very respectfully, 
Tucker Feeder Co. 


J. V. Leitch, Secretary 














Built for Business 








NE’S first impression of a 


Chandler & Price Paper 


Cutter, or a Chandler & Price : Rot 7 
Job Press is that they are built | m_4 


for business. Simple in appear- a) | | 
ance, without frills of any kind, ais | 
they are substantial in design. 


@ In the case of the Lever Paper 
Cutter shown herewith, the Side 
Frames, the Bed and the Bottom 
Braces—all are heavy and reinforced, guaranteeing 
ample metal to withstand heavy cuts without springing. 


@ The purchaser of one 
of these cutters we know 
will be satisfied. Our rep- 
utation is back of every 
machine we manufacture. 

















q A new catalogue, which 
describes our Paper Cutters 
and Presses also, will be 
furnished upon request. 

















The Chandler & Price Co. sits. 
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Strathmore [Talks 


uality in everything tells. 
the best there is all the time and demanding a 


way I| would succeed in any line, by furnishing 
fair profit for it. 


@ It is as true of the business man’s stationery and advertising literature. 


Think how much stuff goes into the waste-basket unseen. 
man with a soul will throw away a fine piece of printing on fine paper. 


He keeps it, and after a while the information on it filters into him, or 


somebody else. 


Look at the “STRATHMORE QUALITY” sample-books and 


makes just such fine papers as will serve the printer and his customer. 
see how many uses they can be made of. 


@ A certain successful man, when asked recently 
@ The Mittineague Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A., 


how he succeeded in his line, said 
@ Quality in paper and printing tells. 


@ The combination means Art, Profit, Success. 
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Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 

France 

Belgium 






The Best of 
Its Kind 


THE ACME 
Wire Staple 


Binder 


Has served its 
purpose in promi- 
nent printing es- 
tablishments for 
many years. 








Uses Fine and Coarse 
Staples. 

Binds to %-inch. 

Has Automatic 
Clinching and 
Anti-clogging De- 
vices. 

Equipped with both 
Flat and Saddle- 
back Tables. 

Holds 250 Staples at 
a charge. i 


Acme Staple Co. 


112 North Ninth Street 
CAMDEN, N. J. 











Equal to a Cost System for 
Saving Money 











peeks 


ae 


You will ‘save money by installing 
Individual Motor Drive in your plant. 


This system cuts down operating expenses. 

We are experts in this work and build 

printing - press motors that are highly 
efficient and reliable. 


WRITE FOR OUR PRINTERS’ GUIDE. 


THE TRIUMPH ELECTRIC CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











IMITATION FALLS SHORT OF THE (jENUINE 


——% 
. = =a 


ii 


Re uy 





OR years the PEERLESS PER- 
FORATOR has stood as a model 
for imitators. It has withstood all 

tests, and is still recognized by the posted 
buyer —the buyer who would look to 
service and future, as the one dependable 
Perforator. @ Its rapid, perfect work, 
clean and thorough perforation and its 
wide range in thickness of stock, supplies 
the printer with all that can be desired. 





SELLING AGENTS 
GANE BROS. & CO. . . 2. » CHICAGO, ILL. 


§ CHICAGO, ILL. 
T.W. & C.B.SHERIDAN . . 1 LONDON, ENG. 


S KOCHANSEL 3 6 « « « BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS' BROS... + . « SYDNEY, N.S. W. 





Manufactured by 


"A. G. BURTON'S SON 


118 to 124 South Clinton Street 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


E. C. FULLER CO., 
8 Reade St., NEW YORK | Sole Eastern Agents 
THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 
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The only commercially successful 
Offset Press on color and other close 
register work. 














SCOTT 


ROTARY OFFSET 


PRESSES 


are in regular daily use 
in a number of promi- 
nent printing and litho- 
graphing houses on 
colorwork requiring 
the most thorough dis- 
tribution, hair-line regis- 
ter and absolute delivery. 


There is no spoilage 
that is in any way the 
fault of the press. Com- 
pare this with the actual 
spoilage on the few color 
jobs that have been run 
on other offset machines, 
and you will immedi- 
ately see the reason why 
the SCOTT Offset 
Press is the machine 
that is selected by the 
successful houses. 





The SCOTT Offset Press allows more than twice the time for registering 
the sheets than any other press of its kind. Write us for details and prices. 





Four Standard Sizes: 28x38 34x46 34x52 38x52 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


New YORK OFFICE DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager CHICAGO OFFICE 
41 PARK Row MAIN GEFICS AND FACTORS MonaDNock BLock 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


CaBLE ADDREsS—‘* WALTSCOTT,” NEw York. Codes used— A-B-C (5th Ed.) and our own. 














‘*Tell us your requirements—We have the Press’’ 
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U. P. M. Automatic Continuous 
Pile Feeder— 


Simple 
Positive 
Reliable 


We will demonstrate to you in 

your own pressroom that this 

feeder accomplishes all that we 
claim for it. 








Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


A guaranteed cure 
—~, for pressroom troubles from 
>| Static Electricity. 

















Offset eliminated. 





Jogging easily accomplished. 








oe 9 Paper does not stick to the pile, 
—— : catch on the guides or cling 
to the fly. 











Ae # LET US MAIL YOU 
, A PARTIAL LIST OF 
il OUR EQUIPMENTS. 











United Printing Machinery Company 
246 Summer Street, BOSTON 12-14 Spruce Street, NEW YORK 


WESTERN AGENT 


WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 124-128 Federal Street, CHICAGO 
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MORE EVIDENCE 


That the Seybold 
20th Century 7. 


MANZ ENGRAVING COMPANY 
e 4 The Hollister Press 
Cutter is the King irre 


TEsorne 
May 19, I9I0. 


Pin of them all. an. 


310 Dearborn St.» Attention 
Chicago. tr. Chas. N. Stevens, Mgr. 








Gentlemen: 


a i 
Replying to your favor of recent date, 
cuttin mac Ine would advise that the reason you have not heard 
from us is due to the fact first that we have had 
no trouble whatever with the three machines that, 
you furnished us. 


e 
with an | AS you know, we purchased the 44", 50” and 74° 


Twentieth Century some four years ago, and have 
e e e e used them continuously since that time. It 
affords us great pleasure to state that we have 
Ln 1U01 Ua if mothing but praise to offer. As you are aware, 
e we have had several kinds of cutters before 
purchasing yours, but we can state without fear 
of true contradiction that we have had none that 
can compare with the Twentieth Century for 
accuracy, economy of power, and speed. 





w You are, therefore, at liberty to refer to us, 
aS ma nN whenever you please. We will gladly give any 
information required of us regarding the afore= 
said machine. 
Yours respectfully, 


important features eecaaoie 


peculiar to itself. Mc oe 











In addition to a very efficient brake, a patented locking device is pro- 
vided, which doubly insures the knife remaining up after the clutch 
is released. Wo such device is to be found on cutters of other makes. 


Send for a copy of our little booklet “Testimony.” It’s interesting. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Makers of Highest Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: NeEw York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 310 Dearborn Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H. ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TYPE FounprRyY Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal.; VENNEY PRINTERS SupPLy Co., 150 S. Ervay St., Dallas, Tex. 
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Climax Register Hooks 


In all ways the best 


















Now better than ever 








Convincing Evidence 


of the merit of Climax Register Hooks may be seen in the 
fact— and tt 1s a fact—that they are now used and recom- 
mended in preference to all others by those who have had 
the most experience in fine register work and whose require- 
ments are the most exacting. This includes the oldest, 


CLIMAX No. 2 



























YOU WILL largest and most progressive concerns in the three-color 
— industry, most of whom have tried everything worth trying. 
ere di In every case where Climax Register Hooks have been 
given a trial, they have demonstrated their superiority. But 
Climax this is not all. The 
Register Most Positive Proof 
Hooks of the unequaled merit of Climax Register Hooks 7s offered 
by our competitors —all of whom have felt obliged to imitate 
Why not them. It’s a cinch they think Climax Register Hooks are 
DO IT NOW the best — else why imitate them? 










Beware of Infringements 


The Climax Register Hook (including the 
recess in the back of the jaw) is protected 
by U.S. Patent No. 894,447, issued July 
28, 1908, and the public is hereby warned 
against the purchase of any other hook that 
embodies this feature. 




















Avoid Imitations 


Be sure you get the Climax —there are 
bbe , 
none just as good”—none near as good. 





CLIMAX No. 2 


Rear view showing 
renewable steel bushing 





















‘MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. Rouse & Co., 2214-2216 Ward St., Chicago 


The Register Hook People 





























“If There Is a Better Press Than the 


Peerless, | Have Never Discovered It” 


(Setemene Made bya Prominent ) 
Printer of Kansas 


The PEERLESS Job Press stands for satis- 
factory service. Each press is built intelligently 
and in keeping with an established standard. 
Part by part is produced and assembled by care- 
ful, conscientious mechanics. Each part must be 
perfect, else it will not be passed by the inspec- 
tors, therefore why should not the PEERLESS 
Press be regarded as a dependable and satisfac- 
tory investment by the printer? 

Best get in touch with the PEERLESS makers — 


relieve your mind and protect your interests by writing 
to-day for their illustrated catalogue. 





FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS Cco., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N.Y. U. S.A. 




















BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 








THER specialties 


manufactured and Pia: 
imported by us: Bronze ‘ me | . ae Sa 


Reducing Machines, Powders 
Stone- grinding 
Machines, 
Ruling Machines, 
Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 
Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 


@ Sole Agents for the Patented April 5, 1904 
United States and Can- Patented May 30, 1905 
: Patented April 7, 1906 iri 
= “ bs e or Pa. Other patents pending. We do Repairing 
lumDia i ranster Fr a- 


pers — none genuine ‘MANUFACTURED BY 
19 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


without the water-mark 
on every sheet. ROBERT MAYER &z C |, Factory —Hoboken,N.]J. San Francisco 


Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 
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SHOP TALK 


Mr. Printer: 


Are you tied down to any particular jobber? 
If so, why? 
Is there any reason why you should not buy direct from the 





Nasal a! aislwlolshesr’ 


manufacturers ? 
Especially if they can save you some good money, give you better 
service and furnish you the best made envelopes on earth? 
We want to send you our catalogue and let you see what surprising 
facts and prices it reveals. 
We want to send you a sample cabinet of our high-grade envelopes. Simply fill out and mail the 
coupon and see how quickly you will receive these samples. 
We have the most modern machinery, all built in ourown machine shop. We are independent 
manufacturers. 
We want your business, and if you will give us half a chance we will convince you it is to your 
advantage to buy of us. 
There are many more reasons why you should become acquainted with us but we prefer to give 
these reasons in a letter. 
You can’t send an order too large and your smallest order will receive our most careful attention. 
Buy direct from the factory that protects the local printer. It’s worth while. 


A **SHOW ME” PROPOSITION 


We want to show you just how we protect the local printer. No matter where you are 

located, fill out and mail this coupon and we will send you, charges fully prepaid, our 
Sample Cabinet of Envelopes. Do it now. If you don’t want to mutilate your copy 
of The Inland Printer, a letter asking for Sample Cabinet will bring it promptly. 





Firm name 





FO. 





Street No. 





SAMPLE CABINET pa, State 
WESTERN bg LURES 
ENVELOP T 


hk WESTERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, 311-313 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IN 





ai 
“MIL WwAUK 

















SPRAGUE ELecTRIC Motors 


THE MOTORS THAT PRINTERS USE 


Can be applied to your present presses and other machines 


CUT OUT POWER-CONSUMING OVERHEAD SHAFTING, OILY BELTS, DRIPPING PULLEYS 
OF THE ENGINE-DRIVEN SHOP 


By = eo * et a 





: di we 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 
ROUND-TYPE MOTORS 


Shown in accompanying illustrations. 





10,000 of these motors in use in 
one county is sufficient evidence 
of their economic value. Within 
the reach of the most conserva- 
tive expenditure. 








Tremendous loss of steam-power |%. 
is involved in operating many 3 SR er: ha we: ti tcnamialia 


Bild te whante tele 


countershafts and idle pulleys. Folders, Smashers, etc., operated by Individual Sprague Electric Round-type Motors. 


When you can Save 15% to 50% on your Power Expense 


it is worth looking into. Presses and other machines, when equipped with Sprague Electric Motors, can be placed 
where they gain the advantage of natural light, saving in illuminating expense. If you are not yet ready to 
adopt modern methods, remember the up-keep of a steam-driven shop will be a serious menace to your successful 
competition with motor-equipped establishments. 








When the ? has resolved itself 
into which motor to use, or if 
you care to look into the subject 
at all, ask us for a 


Copy of our Bulletin 
No. 2294 


which shows many applications 
of Sprague Electric Motors and 
a long list of plants equipped 
with them. It contains many 
suggestions for you. Do not 
consider substitutes when the 
best types of motors are possible 
for you to obtain. 


Res Paras at . You must admit that 
aE ES . The Best is the Cheapest. 


Sprague Electric Round-type Motor belted to No. 2E Whitlock Press. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices-—527-531 West Thirty-fourth Street, City of New York 


Branch Offices—CHICAGO, ST. LouIs, MILWAUKEE, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURG, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 
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The ‘Trade-Mark of 
Quality in 


INKS 








SOV COVA COVEN SOV ISON SOV 





Chalmann Printing Ink Co. 


Main Office and Factory, ST. LOUIS 
DEPOTS 
415 Dearborn Street, . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 1509 Jackson Street, . . . . OMAHA, NEB. 


400 Broadway, . . . . KANSAS CITY, MO. 222 North Second Street, . NASHVILLE, TENN. 
535 Magazine Street, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 























1O| £ 
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Our Half Super Royal 








Presses 


give perfect service in the production of 
high-class color printing—in fact, all 
high-grade printing. The construction 
of the “UNIVERSAL” represents 
years of investigation as to the needs of 
the average printer, hence strength and 
durability have won for the “ UNIVER: 
SAL” its just reputation as the one 
dependable press. 


= It is built to produce any sort of printing up to the latest 
Half Super Royal embossing and wood printing. 

Style No. 3 Our nearest representative will make you a visit, call and see him, 
or write to us direct for any information, prices, etc. 











THE NATIONAL MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





SURGES TARR RA KET Se HR RAE LATS RANA ENO eRe ee 
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OR several months we have been running a vignetted 
half-tone cut in this publication for the purpose of 
showing the wearing qualities when printed with a 


PATENT 
METALLIC 
OVERLAY 


The same cut ran thirteen successive issues, or a total of 
nearly 250,000, and is still in good condition. 

The present cut is run for the purpose of illustrating 
how perfectlya METALLIC OVERLAY conforms to 
the tone vaiues. While there are several tones in this cut, 
there are five of them in such distinct positions that an over- 
lay can be measured accurately with a micrometer. The 
overlay used is .008 in solids, .0055 in floor tone, .0035 in 
dark wall tone, .0025 in light wall tone, and .001 in the high- 
light. If you wish to see an overlay for this cut and verify 
these measurements, send twenty-five cents in stamps to 


GILBERT, HARRIS & COMPANY 


( OWNERS AND LICENSORS ) 
158-164 EAST HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAFE ~ SANE 














@ And in buying—this is your main | dollars and time 365 days per year. 
thought. We offer you a safe prop- | @ Are youconsidering the purchase 
osition, and we , of a folder? 








say this because G Don’t forget 


wchwveaie | Anderson Folders } {sie 


ood. an ‘‘Anderson.” 


@ Your main aim is @ Remember, not one 
to reduce the cost of , of these folders: has 
production. MAISH MFG. CO. | ever failed to give 
@ We can help you WARSAW, INDIANA complete satisfac- 
do this! . tion. 

@ We manufacture the best medium- | § It’s up to you as to whether you 
priced folder on the market. want a simple, tried, successful and 
@ An “Anderson” will save you | money-saving folder—or not. 












































To the head of the Art Department: 


Strathmore 
Drawing Papers and Boards 


come in every surface for every medium. And the 
perfect surfaces work right with the artist on every 
stroke of the pen, brush or crayon, facilitating the 
execution of the finished drawing after the rough 


sketch has been O. K.’d. 
Your dealer will give you the Sample-book, or we’ll send it if you'll ask. 


MIT TINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 


“Strathmore Quality”? Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S. A. 































From Roll to Fintshed Product 















The CASIMIR 
Printing- Press 


PERFORMS THE WORK OF THREE OR 



























FOUR MACHINES AT ONE OPERATION, 
taking paper from the roll and delivering the finished 
product, printed on either or both sides in as many 
colors as desired, numbered, perforated, slit, creased, 
gummed, folded, collated, rewound, sheared, etc. 


The fastest and most economical printing- 
press in the world. 


PERFECT REGISTER up to 8,000 impressions per hour. 


A few of the many advan- j PERFECT DISTRIBUTION OF INK, flat plates or type (not curved plates). 


MIR 
tages of the CASI] l BUILT ON THE UNIT SYSTEM, making possible the addition of extra sections 
Printing-Press are: or attachments at any time. 


Adaptable to most any class of work ; built in three sizes to fit all requirements ; rigid and substantial construction ; insures an 
unyielding impression and long life. Send to-day for catalogue and further details. If samples of work are sent, quotations 
will be made promptly. 


CASIMIR VON PHILP COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa., Manufacturers. 


Sole Selling Agents West of and Including Cincinnati: Sole Selling Agents East of Cincinnati: 


A. F. WANNER & CO. ANDREWS & MARSH MFG. CO. 


340-342 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 540 Pearl St., New York 
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We have been told some pretty fine things 
about these books. Perhaps you have been 


one who has congratulated us. 


Very likely they impressed you as being excellent pieces 
of advertising literature. Show them to your customer. 
He will be impressed with them, and tell you so. 
Then you have him. Make most of the opportunity 
and both you and he will make more money. 


Tell him if he wants to have his advertising matter 
impressive and talked about, he’s got to do something 
that will create an impression. Neither he nor you 
can do it with two-cent stuff. 


If you haven’t the books, you, of course, can’t show 
them. If you conduct a shop where good work can 
be or is done, we will send the books to you. Other- 
wise we can’t, because they cost too much. 


WORONOCO PAPER COMPANY 
WORONOCO, MASS., U.S. A. 









West Virginia Pulp 
¢& Paper Company 


(Incorporated ) 





General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Western Sales Office: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High-Grade Enameled 
BOOK PAPERS 


Marquette Building, Chicago 





SIXTY TONS PER DAY 





Supercalendered and Machine Finished 
Book and Lithographic Papers 


Engine-sized White Writings and Envelopes 
Amber and Parchment Railroad Writings 
MUSIC PAPER and M. F. “HIBULK” 


also 


Bleached Spruce, Sulphite and Soda Pulp 











CAPACITY: 800 TONS DAILY 





Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W.Va.; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va.; 
Covington, Va.; Duncan Mills, Mechanicsville, N.Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 


Cable Address: ‘‘ Pulpmont, New York.” A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 



























Index Letter CM CN co CP cQ cR 


FROM Springfield, || Athol Junct.,| Fiberloid, ||Ind. Orchard,| Ludlow, Collins, 
Mass. Mass, Mass. Mass. Mass. Mass. 


TO Miles | Fares|| Miles} Fares} Miles | Fares|| Mil is Fares} Mi Fares 
all 











Index Number 




















Webster Junction 
5 s| $1.30 $1.35 


West Auburn......Mass.| 49 1.2 

; ; ’ ET. 1.35 1.40 
North Oxford “MI O : 4 1735} 59 : ~ 1.40 
Howarths i : [ 5 1.40] 62 1.50 
West, Oxford i i R iB etre 1.50 
Glenwood...... - 3 Re 1.55 
Webster Mills 2 : 1.50 1.60 
Webster IN ’ t ti p gi CA 1.60 
Rochdale. oun. ° 205 z 1.30 
Charlton. | 95 | P| p 140) of ra 1.20 
South Spencer S$. = 1.10 


South wet qe! 


Spencer. 


East eeqone* 


East Brookfield 
North Br 
Brookfiel 
West, Bro, 
Warren.. 

West A ny 
West Bri 























Whipples. 

Forest L 

WEG is celeca aces 
Gilbertvil 
seocsemln 

Old Furn 

Barre Pla 

South Barre.. 

Barre.. ve 
ae Rretcimaace 2 
Harwood hig 
Williams 

Phillipsto: 

Templeto 

Baldwinville 
Watervillgyf, CQ 
Winchendon 

North Wi 

Oak Stree 

Springfield 




















Spring 
Athol Junc 
Fiberloid. Y 
Indian —. 


Collins 

Red Bridge. 
Three Ri 
Barretts Junction.. 
























































*This tabular matter was set on two slugs, and is leaded with 37-em 
leads. The Lino-Tabler rule used costs from one to two cents a foot. 
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with his money; 
aman,as it were 
— the image 
of God upon it 
and makes it pass 
current for the 
merchandise of 
heaven. 


‘Rutledge 
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MINIMIZING COST OF PRODUCTION. 
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NENT all this discussion of 
ascertaining the cost of pro- 
duction, of which we have 
read so much, the various 
methods by which the cost of 
production may be lessened 
seem to be somewhat over- 
looked by those most con- 
cerned, whose interest and 
enthusiasm have centered 
their attention on how the 

cost may be determined. In most cases, no doubt, 
when once the cost of finished products has been 
learned, its proportions will suggest the need of 
methods that will reduce it, and in many cases the 
open road to profits, or more profits, as the case 
may be, lies not with the influx of new business, or 
the winning of a competitor’s trade, but rather by 
the easier plan of systematically putting one’s own 
house in order, that work may be produced in the 
least time at the least expense. 

For the past many years—so many that the 
memory of most of the younger generation, at 
least, runneth not to the contrary—there has 
been much printed and more said about the eco- 
nomic use of time and material in the composing- 
room. The best methods of reducing the cost and 
increasing the output have been discussed in 
various ways as they have been experienced by 
those who have given them to us. It has become 
a chronic complaint with the proprietor that his 
composing-room is his most expensive department, 
and each cost-sheet, showing, to him, an unac- 
countable increase over his estimate in the cost of 
certain jobs, gives him mental pain that varies in 
degree with the amount of loss, and sometimes 
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borders on agony. In a great majority of cases, 
his appeal to the foreman to know why this or 
that job required such an amount of time as the 
cost-ticket shows will be met with that greatly 
overworked expression, “lack of material.” The 
average proprietor will be an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the cost system; he will preach to his com- 
petitors the urgent need for getting a uniform 
and better price for their work; he will spend car- 
fare and time in traveling half-way across the 
continent to be present at a gathering of the 
faithful master printers, and come home much 
enthused over the profitable meeting and the good 
results he feels sure will follow. But he won’t 
spend a tithe of that time in getting a standing 
introduction to the details of his own business, and 
be able to know why there is not enough rule or 
type or something else to do the job in hand, nor 
why they can’t do a job this year without the addi- 
tion of a small amount of material, which the 
foreman timidly announces they could use to 
advantage, they having done the job for several 
years last past without such unnecessary (?) 
expense. 

It is not the assumption of this article to 
explain methods that will make every job return a 
profit, as every job should do, but it is hoped to 
suggest some of the leaks and the manner in 
which they can be plugged. There has already 
been much suggested, no doubt, but it seems in the 
majority of shops to have fallen on barren ground, 
and to the ambitious workman it seems a mystery 
quite unfathomed that conditions detrimental to 
the execution of profitable work should continue, 
that he should still be compelled to grope in the 
dark when the better way has been so well lighted. 
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In many cases, the reason that results are not 
more pronounced is because they are not brought 
vividly to the attention of the proprietor, for it 
would seem to stand to reason that no proprietor 
of any business would pursue inefficient, costly 
methods, if he knew a better way, and in view of 
the general expression that ‘“ the composing-room 
does not pay,” this should apply particularly to the 
printer. The composing-room will pay if it is con- 
ducted in a businesslike way, and no one thing will 
help to put it on a business basis more than an 
accurate system of arriving at cost of production. 

But hand in glove with a good system of ascer- 
taining cost of production there should be system 
of management in all departments of a printing- 
office to minimize the cost of production, which 
will greatly aid in obtaining and maintaining busi- 
ness aS well as maintaining in business. Inas- 
much as the writer’s experience has been confined 
to composing-rooms, it is with them this article is 
meant to deal. 

The inconsistency of pulling type, turning for 
and hunting sorts, and all their associate evils, has 
been so many times and so thoroughly discussed, 
that all printers who give their trade journals 
much attention should be able to quote offhand a 
substantial set of reasons why it doesn’t pay. And 
having been so oft repeated, it is unnecessary to 
mention them except in passing, and to make 
brief mention of other incidental defects which 
are nearly related and so common they quite fre- 
quently fail to receive their proper share of con- 
sideration. For the job-faces there is but little 
excuse for pulling, turning, etc., and for straight 
matter the machines have solved the problem 
in many offices. In those offices that have no 
machines, the proprietor should use ordinary busi- 
ness judgment by acknowledging his office’s limi- 
tations in this respect, and take only such work as 
he can do profitably with the material on hand, if 
he considers it unwise to purchase more. Some- 
times a printer is called upon to do work of a more 
or less special character, needing special sorts. 
On such composition, where there is an uncommon 
run on such sorts as it would be unprofitable to 
stock up on, it would be far wiser to sublet the 
composition to a reliable firm in a near-by city 
that has Linotypes, or to a firm doing Linotype 
composition for the trade. The cost of freight on 
metal back and forth will bea mere trifle, especially 
when compared to the hand-set method in a shop 
without material. 

The condition of commercial type-faces often 
has more to do with a shop’s reputation for print- 
ing than is accredited to them. They go out on the 
letter-heads, advertising literature, wedding invi- 
tations, announcements, etc., in fact, on all the 
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better class of work which the shop produces. 
How important, then, that their condition should 
not belie their mission. Yet we often see such faces 
as Blair, Engraver’s Bold, Copperplate Gothic, 
Litho Roman, text letters, etc., worn until they 
print “‘smeary.” These faces were designed to 
imitate lithograph and engraved work, but did 
you ever see such work smeared up like the 
attempts to imitate it with worn-out type? And 
the products of the shop on which this class of type 
is used are the ones by which the shop will be 
mostly judged. As well as the details of time 
inside the office, there is the prestige which the 
shop’s products create outside that should be 
given a marked degree of attention. The best is 
none too good in this respect, and a shop can not 
afford to use worn-out type or material, when its 
product may be judged by those who will spend 
several hundred dollars for printed matter and 
have some care how it will appear. 

Too little thought is given in many instances 
to the number of faces of type an office will pos- 
sess. Five to eight harmonious, well-selected 
faces, plentifully stocked, are far better than 
twenty faces scantily supplied. Indeed, in the 
great majority of offices, the former amount is 
quite sufficient, for it effects a saving in time on 
composition. Having plenty of selected type saves 
the room that unnecessary faces would occupy, 
and if they are well selected it saves, to a certain 
extent, liability of inharmonious compositions and 
their attendant evils and expense. Several faces 
and scant fonts should give way to the better sys- 
tem of fewer faces and larger fonts, and the small 
printer, especially, will find this a profitable theory 
to put in practice. 

The problem of distribution is, perhaps, re- 
sponsible for as many gray temples as any other 
one item of composing-room management. It has 
ever been the contention of the writer that effi- 
cient, systematic distribution is as important a 
requisite to composing-rooms as the washing of 
presses is to pressrooms, and just as truly has it 
ever been his observation that it is one of the most, 
if not the most, slighted jobs about the composing- 
room. Poor distribution, or the lack of distribu- 
tion, will halt and hamper composition to a greater 
extent than is generally conceded, as can be testi- 
fied to by any compositor who has ever run amuck 
of either mixed or empty cases, and this includes 
the entire printing fraternity. Either a mixed or 
empty case will, unless the compositor has become 
calloused by a prevalency of such conditions, excite 
the ire and dampen the artistic ardor of any man 
to the extent that he doesn’t concern himself so 
much about the appearance of the job as to redeem- 
ing the appearance of his time-ticket. From the 
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time type is laid in the case until it makes its exit 
via the hell-box route, it moves about the shop in 
an orbit as fixed as any in the solar system —or at 
least it should do so. First, it is set from the cases 
into various jobs; locked by the stoneman and 
sent to the pressroom; printed and returned to 
the deadstone; from deadstone distributed into 
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the cases is getting it into the proper cases. For 
this reason, if for no other, distribution should be 
considered in its true station as a very important 
adjunct to economical composition, and a capable 
man placed in charge. To the common fallacy of 
putting the cheapest, most inexperienced help in 
the office at distribution can be accredited the 





WINTER IN JACKSON PARK. 


Wash drawing by O. E. Hake, Chicago. 


the cases again. With slight variations, this is 
the course of every job composed, and it ought to 
be apparent that the quicker the type finds its way 
back to the cases the greater will be the per- 
centage of time that the cases are full. Especially 
does this apply to offices that are not plentifully 
supplied with type. 

More important than getting type back into 


mixed cases and other evils of poor distribution. 
A practical, tactful foreman can obviate many 
of these physical discrepancies about a shop— 
practically all of them. He needs codperation and 
endorsement from the proprietor, it is true, but 
just as much does the proprietor need the fore- 
man’s aid. Many proprietors have only a superfi- 
cial knowledge of the mechanical side of printing. 
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Even though they be practical men, it is manifest 
they can not devote the time and close attention to 
detail that proper composing-room management 
would require, so it abides with the foreman to 
work out the shop’s salvation in many of these and 
other respects. He should be confidential with 
the proprietor, and the proprietor with him. He 
should show the proprietor that he has the inter- 
ests of the shop in mind; that he asks for material, 
not for the pleasure of spending the proprietor’s 
hard-earned money, nor because he is trying to 
work a side line in connection with the type- 
founders, but because it will increase the value of 
the plant and enhance the output. If “the boss 
is slow to buy,” the foreman should lead him to 
see the need as he sees it, take him out to the 
composing-room and give him prima facie evi- 
dence, figure it out for him until he will cease to 
look at it as an expenditure, but in its true light 
as an investment, and if he has either care for the 
present output, or concern for the future of his 
office, he will adopt those plans which good judg- 
ment tells him will prove good policy. Perhaps, 
in the figuring and discussion, it will be demon- 
strated to the foreman that the expense is not 
needed, or, on the other hand, that it can be more 
wisely distributed. The foreman should inject a 
little personal friendship into his dealings with 
the boss, and they will come to a better under- 
standing of each other, and a better appreciation 
of their respective problems and their efforts at 
solution of those problems. A little humanity and 
a little “ brotherly love” are valuable assets to any 
man placed in an executive position, and the print- 
ing business is no exception. 

While many printers will emphatically declare 
(and as regards many shops, quite correctly) that 
a short-sighted, not to say close-fisted, buying 
policy is responsible for many losses, the expres- 
sion “lack of material” is an often-abused and 
much-overburdened phrase, used to explain away 
deficits in printing-office profits. It is such an 
easy way of dispensing with an unpleasant situa- 
tion that it is frequently resorted to without 
thought as to the propriety of its usage, there 
seeming to be an element of fear that the blame 
may be made to rest on some individual. Then, 
too, this reason is so much more prominent in 
many Offices, that its use has become a habit, and 
no other influences are thought of or sought for. 
But simply because this one will suffice to parry 
investigations is not conclusive evidence that it is 
by any means the most important. 


(To be continued.) 


GAIN may be temporary and uncertain; but ever while 
you live expense is constant and certain; and it is easier to 
build two chimneys than to keep one in fuel.— Franklin. 
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NEW INVENTIONS AT THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 
HE policy of rigid economy in 
governmental administration 
which has characterized the 
federal establishment since 
President Taft took charge 
has nowhere been more mani- 
fest than in the conduct of the 
great print-shops at Wash- 
ington —the Government 
Printing Office and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. The policy of retrenchment, moreover, 
has not found expression merely in such reduction 
of supply bills and operating expenses as has been 
made possible by close figuring and minute atten- 
tion to detail. Far more significant in results has 
been the influence of present conditions as a spur 
to the development of new methods and machinery 
designed to promote economy. New attainments 
in time and labor saving machinery have been 
demanded, and, since much of the government 
work obviously requires unique apparatus, it has 
devolved upon Uncle Sam’s mechanical experts to 
evolve the innovations. 

Not infrequently in the past, however, it has 
come about that special machines perfected pri- 
marily for governmental printing or kindred 
operations have in time proven a distinct benefit 
to the entire commercial field and this bids fair to 
be the case with two new types of machines which 
constitute Uncle Sam’s latest contribution to the 
equipment of the printing and allied trades. The 
two machines referred to have been invented to 
quicken and economize the manufacture of bank- 
notes and paper currency at the United States 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and it is esti- 
mated that the installation of the improved appa- 
ratus will save the Government at least $140,000, 
to say nothing of economies in floor space and 
other incidental gains. 

Oddly enough, the idea of this new perfection 
of mechanical processes came originally from a 
layman — Congressman James A. Tawney, who, 
as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the United States House of Representatives, is 
charged with the duty of arranging congressional 
appropriations for the operation of the Treasury 
Department’s big print-shop. Heretofore the 
trimming of new-made currency, the separating 
of the bills, the placing of a consecutive number 
on each piece of paper money and the affixing of 
the Treasury Department’s seal to each bit of legal 
tender has required as many different operations 
—each engaging the services of one or more 
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operatives — and in conclusion all the bills had to 
be counted by hand. In casting about for chan- 
nels of economy, Chairman Tawney inquired of 
the director of the bureau if it would not be pos- 
sible to evolve some new form of machine that 
would combine several or all of these operations. 

The officials were somewhat dubious at the 
outset, but, after wrestling with the problem for 
considerably more than a year, they have now 
evolved machines that accomplish all that had 
been hoped for by the-most sanguine. One of the 
new inventions is known as a combination num- 
bering, sealing, separating and collating machine, 
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of Engraving and Printing. The apparatus for 
consecutive numbering—1 to 100,000,000 — is 
the same that is embodied in the individual num- 
bering machines heretofore in use, a bureau 
invention of several years ago. The problem of 
embodying the new inventions in a combination 
machine that should also embrace the standard 
printing mechanism necessary for the sealing 
operation, is one which has engaged the attention 
of three of the principal printing-press manufac- 
turers of the country. The company which has 
produced the machine upon which the treasury 
officials look with the greatest favor is likely to be 


The new trimming machine invented for blanking sheets of currency at the United States Bureau of Engra- 


ving and Printing, Washington, D. C. 

expert of the Bureau. 
and, with what amounts to one operation, it com- 
pletes the manufacture of currency after the face 
and reverse of the sheets of bills have been printed 
by the plate-printers operating hand presses in 
the old-fashioned way. The other new invention, 
known as the trimming machine, is somewhat less 
spectacular than the combination machine in its 
operation, but it is the key to the new situation, 
since it trims the sheets of currency so that they 
can be handled by the automatic feeder of the new 
combination machine and without this prelimi- 
nary operation it would be impracticable to put 
the paper money through this process. 

The new trimming machine and the “ feeder’ 
and other radical innovations of the combination 
machine are the inventions of Mr. B. R. Stickney, 
the mechanical expert and designer of the Bureau 


> 


Standing beside the machine is the inventor, B. R. Stickney, mechanical 


given a contract for fifteen machines, at approxi- 
mately $4.900 per machine. 

The new combination machine, operated by 
one man, with the optional aid of a woman assis- 
tant, performs in each case the work assigned to 
the several different individual machines requir- 
ing in the aggregate four women and two men for 


their operation. The new trimming machine, 
with a single operative in each case, will do the 
work that now necessitates two different machines 
and three operatives. In other words, each new 
trimming machine displaces one of the old-style 
trimming machines at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing and a separating machine at the 
Treasury, while each new combination machine 
displaces a numbering machine at the bureau and 
a sealing-press at the Treasury, and, in addition, 
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collates and counts the bills automatically, issuing 
them in packets of one hundred —a counting and 
sorting that represented yet another phase of 
handwork under the old system. 

The effect of the introduction of the new 
machines is to abolish entirely, on July 1, the 
Division of Issue of the Office of the Treasurer of 
the United States, dispensing with the services of 
more than one hundred employees and effecting 
a saving of $78,000 a year in salaries. Under the 
old system currency was printed and numbered at 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, but was 





Newly invented combination numbering and sealing machine, at the 
United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Washington, D.C. 


sent over to the treasury building proper for the 
affixing of the seal that makes each note legal 
tender and for the separating of the notes from 
the sheets of four in which they are printed. The 
new combination machine does all of these things 
at one operation and consequently there is no need 
for the operations at the Treasury. Another 
economy is found in the saving of the floor-space 
occupied by the seventy machines displaced at 
the Treasury. Nor does this saving stop here. 
Indeed, the new machines will not occupy in the 
aggregate so much as ten per cent of the space 
required for the machines which have heretofore 
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performed this work. As is customary with 
Uncle Sam, every effort will be made to find places 
in other branches of the government service for 
the employees displaced by the new inventions. 

The new combination machine when run at 
top speed will have a capacity of 5,000 sheets per 
hour, but in actual operation is expected to show 
a minimum of 16,000 sheets or a maximum of 
24,000 sheets handled in a working day of eight 
hours —a good comparison with the present pro- 
duction of 11,000 sheets per day by the average 
individual numbering machine and 12,000 sheets 
per day by the average sealing machine. The 
combination machine weighs about 2,500 pounds 
and occupies floor-space about five feet square. It 
is operated by a one-horse-power motor and pro- 
vided with automatic stop in the event that a sheet 
of paper is “ hung up” at any point in the mechan- 
ism. The feeder is a pile-feed, feeding from the 
top, and the magazine compartment has a capacity 
of 9,000 sheets. 

The new trimming machine blanks a sheet to 
a center register, positioning the subject-matter 
in the center of the sheet when trimmed. This is of 
the greatest importance in bureau practice, where 
the subject-matter varies considerably, owing to 
contraction due to several wettings, the drying 
and to atmospheric conditions. The blanking- 
knife comprises male and female die, and perfect 
register is insured for the combination machine, 
which is entirely automatic in its operation. The 
new trimmer, which weighs 300 pounds and is 
operated by a one-eighth horse-power motor, is 
fed by hand, but the sheets are ‘automatically 
delivered to a box capable of holding 500 sheets. 
The average run is 7,500 sheets in a day of eight 
hours. The new machine obviates entirely the 
necessity for retrimming by hand, which was 
found to be necessary in the case of a large pro- 
portion of the sheets trimmed by the old-style 
rotary machine, owing to the “ buckled ”’ condition 
of the paper. The bureau will require about forty 
of the new trimming machines, under the revolu- 
tionized conditions, and these will cost in the 
neighborhood of $500 each. 





LET IN THE AIR. 


It is a law of nature that air is always in motion, and, 
because this is true, we have only to lower our windows a 
little from the top and to raise them a little from the bot- 
tom, and the processes of ventilation will go on without 
our thought or care. 

It is impossible to estimate the amount of misery, suf- 
fering, disease and death caused by impure air. If you 


would escape pneumonia and consumption see to it that you 
get at all times a plentiful supply of fresh air. 
It is your right to have it. 
to keep well. 


It is free. 
It is the best thing you can get 
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HEADING OFF RUSH ORDERS. 


BY D. EDWIN KIMBALL, 


E find that we have used our 

last letter-head and must have 

more at once, so make this a 

rush order. Only a couple of 

sheets of paper left on that 

last supply of letter-heads, 

and we have a bunch of let- 

ters that have to go out to-day. 

Can’t you rush through a few 

for us by this afternoon?” Probably no printer 
can say he hasn’t heard anxious customers talk in 
this way to him. And then, after he has promised 
to get something out in a hurry — lifting a form, 
probably, to get a press to do it—he breathes a 
sigh and wishes his customers had sense enough 
to look ahead a day or two and let him know when 
they need new stuff, without waiting till the last 
minute. He can’t add anything to the bill for his 
extra trouble the rush work causes, for the price 





Reserve this Package 





This package cofitains 
planned to be put aside and to be used last 


ee eae ney to use this 
package it is a sign that your su is 
about exhausted and an order anid te 
placed without delay for its replenishment 


Enclosed will be found a stamped addressed 
postal order which if mailed at once will 
bring you a duplicate lot of this station- 
ery your supply is entirely gone 

observing this simple plan you will avoid 


By 
being without stationery for a single day 
and save us the risk of a “rush” job 


a 


he did the last lot for will have to stand, unless he 
has a row about it, and then, perhaps, he will lose 
the customer entirely. 

Realizing the trouble and expense each such 
rush job brought to us, and knowing that the cus- 
tomer himself was necessarily annoyed by such an 
interruption of his routine business, we worked 
out a simple plan which has proved effective as a 
remedy. 

On each regular order for stationery we make 
a separate package of what we believe to be at 
least an adequate two weeks’ supply. Considering 











Fig. 1. 
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the nature of the business and the size of the con- 
cern, we can make a fairly accurate estimate of 
how many letter-heads will be needed for a couple 
of weeks. Perhaps the customer will place his 
order for five thousand letter-heads and tell us 
that this is a six months’ supply. This gives an 


E hereby place our order for the following: 


Deliver on or before 


Signed_ 


Our Job No. 





SIMPLY SIGN THIS CARD AND MAIL TOUS—WE WILL DUPLICATE YOUR FORMER ORDER 


Fig. 2. 


easy basis for figuring the supply, which will last 
two weeks. 

This package we seal and mark with the special 
label shown as Fig. 1. The number of sheets con- 
tained is marked in and the instructions about 
using last are thus given in full. Within the pack- 
age is a stamped addressed postal card (Fig. 2), 
filled out with the order number, so that all the 
customer has to do is to mail it and a new order 
will be automatically entered in ample time to 
avoid the least possibility of the usual “rush” 
order. 

We have found the scheme practical for large 
as well as small orders. The plan is so simple that 
the customer falls in with the idea readily and 
feels that his interests are being carefully looked 
out for. By thus making it easy to renew his order 
the customer is sure to return to his same printer 
for his next supply and usually sends along another 
job or two at the same time. 

A HARD LUCK STORY. 

The Emporia Gazette reprints a hard-luck story from 
a Great Bend paper. We have seen a number of hard- 
luck stories of late. And they all seem trivial and futile 
compared with the hard-luck story of Ole Olson, first given 
to the world by W. A. Washburne, a gentleman of excep- 
tional veracity. Olson was a lumberjack. Every spring he 
would come into Duluth with his winter wages, get drunk 
and wake up without a cent. A bright idea occurred to 
him. Before starting on his annual spree he bought a 
meal-ticket — the kind that the cashier punches as you 
leave the restaurant — and stowed this away in his mack- 
inaw. The next morning he awoke, as usual, without a 
cent; his $147 had gone, but he had the game beaten; 
there was his meal-ticket, with twenty-one meals on it. 
He felt for the ticket; it was there. But, in going down- 
stairs, he dropped the precious pasteboard, and, before he 
could prevent the horrible disaster, he stepped on the ticket 
with his spiked shoes and punched out every meal on it! — 
B. L. T., in Chicago Tribune. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


UR friends of the International Poster Print- 
ers’ Association are stepping into the uplift 
limelight by declaring that posters must be subject 
to the same standards that obtain in reputable 
newspaper and magazine offices. Some of the 
members say that even short skirts will be tabooed, 
so far as billboards are concerned, but we “ hae oor 
doots ” about the passing of the circus bill from the 
country barn. No modern convenience can com- 
pensate for the pleasurable thrill that came from 
watching the results of the circus billposters’ 
handiwork. 


PART of the unfinished business before the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association is 
the practice of reviewing books free in newspaper 
columns. When this is disposed of on a business 
basis, as it probably will be, is it too much to hope 
that the astute publishers will turn their attention 
to the free advertising given fistiana and the 
sportless magnates who profit from professional 
baseball? It is surely the duty of newspapers to 
advocate and popularize athletics, but there is no 
reason why those branches which are reduced to 
a purely commercial basis should not be put on a 
business plane by the press. 





THE United Typothete of America is to be 
congratulated on abandoning the executive-session 
habit. The object of closed doors is largely to 
maintain secrecy, but, in these days of necessarily 
large gatherings, that is not attained if it so hap- 
pens that any enterprising person wants to know 
what was done. Trade unions, except in the case 
of international conventions, still cling to the 
closed-door idea, and that fact has not a little to 
do with the impression in the public mind that 
unions are conspiracies of the out-and-out variety 
and not merely constructively so. Perhaps at one 
time secret meetings of working men were neces- 
sary; if so, they were effective. They are unneces- 
sary and ineffective now, and we are convinced 
that those organizations which of necessity must 
appeal to public opinion would gain immensely in 
prestige and moral force by pursuing an open- 
door policy. One of the veterans of the Typothetz 
declared at Washington that the publicity given by 
the press had been greater and more satisfactory 
than at any previous meeting, and not a little of 
that was due to the elimination of the executive 
session. 


EVEN injunction chickens come home to roost. 
Railroad officials and attorneys expressed great 
glee when the President and the courts used 
injunctions and the so-called Sherman antitrust 
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law to curb trade-union activity. Political exigen- 
cies produce a condition where the present admin- 
istration finds it advisable to call on the courts to 
curb the railways, and lo and behold! the mag- 
nates show irritation. They say that control by 
the courts threatens the means of their existence. 
If the judges prove to be severe on the common 
carriers it may be that a cataclysm is at hand; on 
the other hand, if the courts deal lightly with the 
railroads, the unrest among shippers will increase 
and some other means of effective railroad control 
will be devised. The magnates have piled up a 
notable array of injunction precedents against 
labor organizations that will now arise to plague 
them. The present campaign may be the begin- 
ning of a government ownership of railways 
agitation among business men, much as the cam- 
paign of the early nineties against the railroad 
workers begot the Socialist party. If the suprem- 
acy of the railroad magnates be threatened it will 
be because they did not make a judicious use of 
their power. They invoked the aid of the courts 
—very unfairly in the opinion of many and very 
cleverly in the opinion of others —to circumvent 
their employees, and now the same engine is used 
against them, to their temporary confusion at 
least. 


Settling Things ‘* Right.”’ 


In the readjustments that are continually 
going on to make it possible for men to live and 
work in harmony, groups that consider themselves 
possessed of rights or privileges peculiar to them- 
selves, at the critical times when these rights or 
privileges seem likely to be modified, come together 
to consider ways and means to protect themselves, 
and to settle things ‘“‘ right.”’ And settling things 
right means to them settling them the way they 
want them. Industrialism has inequalities handed 
down from tradition. Until there is largeness of 
view directed to equalizing its problems; until all 
the interests that make up the product of an indus- 
try have a voice in the deliberation of the copart- 
nership, nothing can be settled right. 


The Printer of the Future. 


Time was when many printers were possessed 
of a sentiment that their work should be performed 
with little desire for material advancement; that 
its nature was so closely related to the civilization 
of mankind, it perforce must be largely one of love 
and duty! And a number of the craft’s members 
to-day seem to be enamored of this old idea. While 
it is a noble sentiment, the effect has been to retard 
rather than develop the greatest of all agencies for 
the education of the people. If growth is to come 


in any business, the men engaged in it must be 
fitted for their work. Their reward should be 
sufficient to give time for study and research, for 
investigation and experiment. Just as poverty is 
the implacable enemy of the social uplift, so is it 
the most formidable foe to business development. 
Prices for printing that make it necessary for the 
employer to crowd his employees into an insani- 
tary and consumptive-breeding den are a curse 
even to those who directly reap the temporary 
advantage. But how much greater is this curse 
to the trade itself, and to those who are devoting 
their lives to it? And if, in addition to this, low 
wages, small profits and long hours are the rule, 
where is the opportunity for self-culture, either 
for employer or employee? 

THE INLAND PRINTER has viewed with growing 
hope and faith the efforts of employing printers 
to establish a businesslike system of costs. This 
new movement is the outgrowth of a steadily 
increasing knowledge that guesswork business 
methods, with their resultant demoralizing prices, 
have done and are doing incalculable injury to the 
trade, to its members and to the public. 

This awakening assures us that the printer of 
the future will be a recognized business man — 
that he will have a broader conception of his 
responsibilities to the trade and his duty both to 
his fellow craftsman and the general citizenship 
of his community. For all of which he will be 
under everlasting obligation to those patriotic 
printers of to-day who are giving freely of their 
time and energies in an effort to place the whole 
trade upon higher business ground. 


College-bred Printers. 


The purpose of Harvard University to include 
in its curriculum a practical course of instruction 
in printing is viewed with approbation by the 
Omaha World-Herald as a step toward securing 
more intelligent and better equipped men in the 
profession. That there is reason for this attitude 
toward the university’s innovation, there can be 
no doubt. The more complete the education of 
those who intend to make the printing business 
their life-work, the better are their chances for 
success, just as it is so in any other calling. Like- 
wise the trade itself will be benefited by having 
as its members those whose education has been 
polished in the colleges and universities. 

But old-time printers will be prone to smile 
rather sardonically upon reading the following 
statement of the World-Herald: ‘ There will be 
an advantage to employing printers in having col- 
lege graduates, who can spell, to do their composi- 
tion work.” The fact is, in order to round out 
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their education, college graduates need training in 
a printing-office or newspaper composing-room if 
they are to become competent in spelling, punctua- 
tion and division of words. 

The failure of colleges and high-schools in 
America to graduate men and women who can 
spell and punctuate correctly is almost notorious. 
The cause of this failure is difficult to solve. But 
that there is something wrong in the system of 
teaching these subjects in our schools no one will 
deny —at least, no printer, who is daily handling 
“copy” of professors, schoolteachers and business 
men, and is therefore in a position to know. 

With the Omaha editor, we welcome the col- 
lege graduate’s entry into the printing-office. His 
general education will be an asset of value both to 
himself and the trade. And when he comes we 
will teach him how to spell and punctuate and 
divide words, adding to his education that which 
he failed to acquire at the college. 


Making Printers. 


That indifference and selfishness have been 
stumbling-blocks to a thorough training of appren- 
tices in the printing trade, there can be no doubt. 
Organizations of both employers and employees 
have not given the attention and care to the wel- 
fare of the future printer that a proper trade 
pride and patriotism should develop. On the one 
hand, journeymen have been fearful of an over- 
production of printers, and this fear has had the 
effect of engendering an indifference to the oppor- 
tunities of young men who have entered the busi- 
ness. On the other hand, employers, in their 
eagerness for better financial returns in some 
cases, and through a lack of foresight in others, 
have failed to grasp the importance of requiring 
their foremen to use diligence in the proper teach- 
ing of apprentices. All of this, however, is an old 
story. Both masters and journeymen have awak- 
ened to the need for a change, and it is gratifying 
to note here and there a genuine effort to codper- 
ate in bringing about a more healthful condition 
under which apprentices are to be schooled in the 
art preservative of arts. Progress is shown in 
that a number of rules governing the employment 
of apprentices have been agreed to by joint com- 
mittees of the New York branch of the Printers’ 
League of America and Typographical Union 
No. 6. That improvement could be made in them, 
there is little doubt, but that the rules are a distinct 
advance over previous efforts of master printers 
and employees to meet on a common ground of 
agreement in the interest of greater trade effi- 
ciency, will, we believe, be admitted generally. 
These rules were published on page 72, of the 
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April INLAND PRINTER, not because we believed 
them to be of especial merit, but rather to interest 
more sharply the members of the trade throughout 
the country in the question. With this aim in view 
we urge a study of this important subject. and 
invite an open discussion of it in our columns. 


Perversion of a Good Quality. 

He came into the office to talk about high prices 
and the scarcity of jobs. One could see a certain 
amount of manliness and independence in his eyes 
and general get-up. And certainly he was living 
in a blue haze, with blacker clouds on every hori- 
zon. In a few days an opening was heard of and 
the young man informed. He didn’t accept the 
opportunity because, forsooth, he said his self- 
respect forbade him doing so. Once upon a time, 
this firm or its foreman had discharged him 
because he “ wouldn’t do.” He admitted he had 
learned a great deal since then, but his “ indepen- 
dent spirit” wouldn’t permit of his working there 
—he was not even required to seek employment, 
he merely had to go, take off his coat and pile in. 
The young man could not or would not see that 
this was a perversion of what was perhaps his best 
spiritual trait—his independence. He has an 
entirely wrong conception of manliness, his exhi- 
bition being the gratification of a foolish preju- 
dice or the parade of a pet grouch. His principal 
virtue had gone to seed and had become a vice. 
Properly nurtured and guided, it would have led 
him to accept the offer with avidity for the pur- 
pose of displaying his capacity to make good. 
Even if he were not quite sure of his ability to give 
satisfaction, he should have had the courage to 
try. His failure to do so deprived him of some 
wages, of an opportunity to learn, and consigned 
him to a longer period of character-destroying 
idleness. That lack of courage also closed the 
door of one avenue of opportunity, for the Good 
Samaritan in this case — being an impulsive man, 
given to quick judgments—said in a this-ends- 
you-and-me tone, “‘ Humph! he’s afraid.” 


High Prices and Wages. 

While the housewife is now making the ado — 
or it is being made on her behalf —about high 
prices, if they are not curbed they soon will pre- 
sent a serious problem to proprietors of small 
manufactories. Inflated prices are increasing the 
cost of production, though contracts and other 
potent obstacles prevent increased returns. The 
great mass of mankind is not opposed to high 
prices, for, with unusual regularity, it votes for 
fiscal and financial policies that are said to insure 
them. The trouble arises when a great majority 
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find that what they have to sell does not share in 
the increase. In the end, things adjust them- 
selves, but the period of adjustment extends over 
ten or fifteen years, which makes a big gap in the 
money-making life of the average man. Thus, if 
a laborer or an employer happens to have his lines 
thrown among those groups of industries where 
adjustment is a slow process, a panic recurs before 
he has an opportunity to “break even.” Usually, 
the wage-earner has steadier employment during 
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A PRAYER FOR BUSINESS MEN 


By Walter Rauschenbusch 


E. plead with thee, O God, for our brothers who are pressed by the cares and 
beset by the temptations of business life. 
our common guilt for the hardness and deceitfulness of our commercial life, 


through the ’phone also has been reprobated as the 
cause of our woes. 

The remedies are as numerous as the alleged 
causes, and just as questionable. A gentleman 
who writes periodically on public questions, and 
apparently from the standpoint of “‘ big business,” 
has been unburdening his soul. He is sure the 
middle man is the major ogre of the influences 
that make for high prices. He has several reme- 
dies, one of which is to raise wages. In industries 
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which leads so many into temptation and causes even the righteous to slip and fall. 
So long as it must be that man is set against man in a struggle for wealth, help them 
to make their contest in some measure a test of excellence, by which even the defeated 
may be spurred to better work. If any man is pitted against those who have forgotten 
fairness and honesty, help him to put his trust resolutely in the profitableness of sin- 
cerity and uprightness, and, if need be, to accept loss rather than follow the others on 
crooked paths. Establish in unshaken fidelity all who hold in trust the wealth of 
others. The property and welfare of our nation are controlled by our business men. 
Help them to realize that they have high public functions and let them not betray the 
interests of all for their own enrichment. Grant them far-sighted patriotism to sub- 
ordinate their work to the public weal, and a steadfast determination to transform the 
disorder of the present into the nobler and freer harmony of the future. Let the spirit 
of Christ, which goes out from thee and which is ceaselessly pleading within us, 
prevail to bring our business life under Christ’s law of service, that all who guide 
the processes of factory and trade may feel that high consciousness of a divine calling 
which blesses only those who are the free servants of God and the people, and who 
are consciously devoting their strength to the common good. 


Courtesy of the “American Magazine.” 
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an era of high prices and has the benefit of low 
prices during periods of unemployment. These 
conditions compensate him in a measure; but, on 
this occasion, when he was out of employment two 
years ago, prices remained stationary, where they 
did not advance, and, since the revival of business, 
they have been going up at an unprecedented rate. 

It is not an exaggeration to say this condition 
is causing alarm in quarters usually callous to 
such situations. Almost every institution in our 
social life has been blamed for our present plight. 
The automobile craze has been pointed out as the 
guilty one, and the practice of ordering groceries 


having “ effective unions” there is not much need 
for concern, but, urges this writer, “as for those 
wage-workers who, having no union, can not 
demand and enforce increased pay, employers 
should recognize their needs and not be slow in 
making their pay conform to the higher prices of 
prosperity.” 

In the circles of high finance in which this gen- 
tleman moves, or the class he “writes up to,” 
there appears to be a disposition to favor increases 
of wages. These comfortable persons forget that, 
as high prices increasingly influence the cost of 
production, it becomes more and more difficult for 
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employers in competitive trades to meet pay-roll 
requirements. The writer referred to says the 
“middle man must be fought.” While there is a 
distinct difference between the functions of an 
employing printer and a storekeeper, yet the eco- 
nomic environment of the first-mentioned does 
not differ materially from that of the storekeeper. 
Both serve the public through competition, and 
both are subject to rises in prices of what they 
have to buy in the way of raw material. Both sell 
in the open market, and the pressure is of the 
severest character. Though advising them be 
ever so easy an undertaking, it is difficult for 
employers so situated to increase wages. We have 
abundant evidence that scores of business men 
find it hard work to keep the ship moving in face 
of the present high-price gale. Financiers of high 
degree and their factotums may urge increases of 
wages, as they will serve to allay the rising tide 
of discontent, but the average employer is ill- 
equipped to do it now. THE INLAND PRINTER 
believes in the maximum wages and best of con- 
ditions for employees, but we know that from an 
employer’s standpoint this is a very unpropitious 
time to increase expenses. And for the same rea- 


son that makes more money an imperative need 
with the employee — high prices of raw material. 





A Clearing-house for Apprentices. 


The continued and well-sustained discussion of 
what to do with apprentices is an encouraging 
sign of the times. It is one of the many events 
that show the growth of the social instinct. To be 
sure, we always have discussed the apprentice, but 
not from the standpoint we do it now. Formerly, 
when he was not being denounced for stupidity — 
or for being a mere youth, forsooth— journey- 
men and employers were wrangling as to their 
respective responsibility for the decadence of 
the apprenticeship system and deterioration of 
apprentices. Like age, economic changes creep on 
us gradually, and a generation or so ago we did 
not see clearly that our changed attitude toward 
the apprentice was the result of the natural devel- 
opment of industrialism. In keeping with its 
traditions, the craft was in the van in this respect. 
Without realizing it, the trade had very largely 
passed from the artistic stage to that of being a 
business industry, and the pressure for money 
subordinated altruistic considerations. The justifi- 
cation for each unit in the process of production 
was the profit there was in it. In these circum- 
stances it was natural that employers should 
cease to take apprentices for the purpose of mak- 
ing men of them; stern necessity required that 
boys be turned into profit-makers as soon as pos- 
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sible. Naturally, also, journeymen saw in profit- 
making apprentices serious competitors in the 
struggle for existence, and ceased to regard them 
as their especial care; in truth, the average jour- 
neyman had to hustle to hold his own with the boy 
who was educated as a specialist. 

In a large way, these things have in some 
measure righted themselves, or are better under- 
stood, and the prospects of the boy have been 
vastly improved. That helpful thought is in the 
air is proved by similarity of desire on the part of 
people in widely separated portions of the globe. 
We find Vincent Pitman, in an able address deliv- 
ered before the Printers’ Managers and Over- 
seers’ Association, of London, proposing a great 
central school to do work very similar to that 
being done in the North End Union School, at 
Boston. Mr. Pitman’s plan is more elaborate than 
that which prevails in Boston, for he contemplates 
having some branch of the Government interest 
itself in a youth before he leaves school, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the trade he intends to 
follow. From the time the selection of a vocation 
is made the youth’s public-school education is to 
be designed for the purpose of fitting him for that 
vocation. On leaving the public school the youth 
would be required to spend a probationary period 
in, say, a school of printing, or in one or more 
departments of an office. If he passes this ordeal 
successfully, he can be apprenticed to an office, 
which would be compelled to assume some respon- 
sibility relative to the boy having ample oppor- 
tunity. If during the period of this apprentice- 
ship the youth show signs of ultimate unfitness, he 
is to be transferred to some more suitable depart- 
ment. To us this may look like a dream, but it is 
not really so alarming as it appears. If govern- 
mental agencies make a specialty of developing 
live stock, why should they not pay heed to the 
need for good mechanics and citizens? It would 
seem to one untrammeled by tradition that it is 
as important that boys and girls should be fitted 
for their purpose in life at least as well as lower 
orders of creation. 

Mr. Pitman has worked out his scheme to 
much greater length than we have space to indi- 
cate. However, so far as trial apprenticeship is 
concerned, the experiment at the North End Union 
in Boston has been sufficiently successful to jus- 
tify us in saying that the plan is a good one. It 
reduces to a minimum the chances of a boy making 
a selection and becoming a misfit for life; it 
increases his usefulness in the office, and, in Bos- 
ton, at least, has increased the boy’s total wage- 
earnings during the four-year apprenticeship 
period. Its success, however, must be attributed 
largely to the public spirit that has animated those 
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connected with the Boston school, from the earnest 
heart-in-his-work instructor, Mr. Stewart, to the 
employers who give liberally of their leisure to 
help along the school. 


Compensation to Workers. 

At the instigation of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, employers throughout the coun- 
try are discussing employers’ liability and indus- 
trial indemnity. This has not come anv too soon 
in a country that has been designated “ the world’s 
industrial slaughter-house.” As in Great Britain, 
Americans have been followers of the laissez- 
faire doctrine in the matter of compensation to 
injured employees. They argued that the govern- 
ment had no right to interfere in such matters — 
that the courts should settle such questions —all 
of which was very pleasant for the wealthy 
employer. 

In the early seventies, when Germany was 
beginning to take its place as an industrial nation 
(and when the European working-class popula- 
tion was restive), it realized that some means 
should be provided whereby the burdens following 
death and accident should be so distributed as not 
to fall entirely on the workers. As the Reichstag 
is a representative body, embracing a powerful 
working-class party, Germany has in thirty years 
established an admirable system of compensation 
for injuries, etc.—a system that automatically 
makes for the preservation of life and limb and 
the prevention of economic loss. For many years 
British manufacturers successfully scouted such 
ideas as paternalistic. Seven or eight years ago 
the knowing ones scented something like a revolu- 
tion in the air, and printing-trade employers, at 
least, began to petition Parliament for the intro- 
duction of the German system. Workingmen held 
seats in Parliament, and they objected at the 
beginning to establishing a system based on the 
principles employed in Germany. They said the 
greed of employers, and not the workers, was 
responsible for the lack of intelligent laws to pro- 
vide for those who had fallen in the industrial 
struggle. The workers insisted that these be 
looked after here and now, instead of provision 
being made for future armies of injured. This 
appealed to the voters, with the result that there 
is now an old-age pension law, which places the 
burden on society, and compulsory compensation 
laws that impose a heavy burden on employers. 
British capitalists for years opposed any method 
of indemnity — scientific or unscientific — and are 
reaping the harvest of an unscientific, and, there- 
fore, unsatisfactory, remedy. But it is a remedy, 
and so popular that, so far as we know, it was not 
assailed during the last campaign, though a few 


years ago he was a poor prophet who did not pre- 
dict the political extinction of Lloyd-George for 
fathering the old-age pension scheme. It, how- 
ever, proved his political savior. 

The situation here is something like it was in 
Great Britain a decade or so ago. American 
employers have had the English system (duty 
free), their lawyers soothing them by mouthing 
strange words about paternalism when systematic 
compensation was mentioned, but the maiming 
and killing went on at an appalling pace. After a 
quarter of a century of industrialism we see what 
the logical-minded Germans saw in the seventies, 
and what the Britons began to realize a decade 
ago. There is the army of deficients now on the 
market. What is to become of them? Will the 
people say they are entitled to compensation? 
There is a possibility they will insist that, if it is 
proper to compensate the youth who is slightly 
injured in 1912, it is also proper to aid the man 
who was incapacitated a few years earlier. Hav- 
ing fostered a heartless, illogical and unscientific 
system for many years, it would not be surprising 
if we adopt a planless, and, to some extent, ineffi- 
cient method of reformation. 

The elements against a repetition of British 
experience in this particular are that the working 
classes here are not as keen to take advantage of 
their political opportunities as are their British 
fellows. If they were, the governmental machin- 
ery is not as responsive to their demands as is 
that of Great Britain. And both of them are far 
behind the German worker, when it comes to 
wielding political power; which suggests the 
thought that if the employers really desire to get 
the best and most satisfactory results they will 
endeavor to come to an understanding with labor 
concerning a basis from which to build a fairer 
and more equitable system. As a rule, the work- 
ers are not directly represented in our legisla- 
tures, while the success of the German plan is due 
largely to the fact that the workers or their direct 
representatives had a large part in developing it. 





JUST AS YOU MAKE IT. 
Life is just a constant grind, 

If you wish to make it so; 
All the breezes are unkind, 

If you grumble while they blow. 
Every hill is bleak and drear, 
Not a song-bird that you hear 
Ever sounds a note of cheer 

If you wear the mask of Woe. 


Life is triumph, life is joy, 

If you wish to make it so; 
Why let little ills annoy? 

Toss them off and let them go. 


All the woods with glee may ring; 
Every season may be spring, 
If you have the heart to fling 
Laughter in the teeth of Woe. 
S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Reeord-Herald. 
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PRINTING ON CELLULOID AND OILY OR 
GREASY SURFACES. 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN. 

E don’t often see sharp, clean 
printing on celluloid, which 
has long troubled many press- 
men and not a few ink- 
makers. One need not be a 
clairvoyant to discern the 
cause of the trouble. The 
slick surface of the celluloid 
makes a printing surface 

about as inviting to ink as glass. As if this were 

not bad enough, the celluloid seems to be oily or 
greasy besides. We give a few practical pointers 
that will be found helpful. 

The impression should be rigid, only hard 
packing, and little of it, being used. The rollers 
should be lively yet well seasoned, that is to say, 
not tender. Such a job as this is best done on a 
press with superior distribution. The ink used 
should be first-class, having good covering capac- 
ity. To enable the ink to hold on the celluloid, 
thoroughly mix with it a little bullock (or ox) gall, 
or, if this is not easily procured, a little ammonia 
water (aqua ammonia). Too much stress can not 
be laid on the necessity of thoroughly mixing any 
corrective with an ink. The gall or the ammonia 
water will help the ink to hold firmly to the cellu- 
loid. As the ink can not penetrate this material, 
the drying must be entirely on the surface, and 
here the question naturally arises, how can the ink 
be made to dry more rapidly? This depends on 
what sort of an ink you are using. Some inks are 
made up to dry rapidly, and to such as these it is 
useless to add drier, because you merely increase 
its tackiness and pull on the roller without increas- 
ing the speed of drying. This is so because the 
oil vehicle in which the pigment is carried will 
take up just a small quantity of drier and too 
much siccative is just as bad as none at all. You 
can try the drying properties of your ink on paper 
before using it on celluloid. If it dries very slowly 
on paper add a little manganese borate, which is 
as good a drier as can be bought. Most large 
painters’ supply houses carry it. It must be thor- 
oughly mixed with the ink, and only as needed 
for the job in hand, as it causes standing ink to 
“liver” and take on “ skin.” 

The gall and ammonia water serve the same 
useful purpose in printing on leather, oily paper, 
ete. 
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PRINTING ON CELLULOID AND METALS. 
Considerable trouble in getting printing-ink to 
adhere to celluloid may be avoided by placing the 
sheets of celluloid in a clean vessel and allowing 


* in 1851. 
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them to remain three minutes covered by grain 
alcohol. This removes much surface grease and 
slightly softens the celluloid. After removing it 
from the bath begin printing as soon as the spirit 
has evaporated. 

The same procedure is helpful in the case of 
sheets of tin, aluminum, zinc, copper and brass, 
and benzin or an alkaline aqueous solution may 
be substituted for the alcohol. A very stiff ink, 
charged with all the drier the rollers will dis- 
tribute without tearing the composition, is needed. 
Slip-sheeting is not so good as laying the sheets 
as soon as printed on wooden trays, so that each 
sheet is untouched on the printed side. These 
trays should be placed near great heat, so that 
drying may be hastened. 

A WATERPROOF VARNISH. 

A waterproof varnish or lacquer, not to be 
mixed with printing-ink, but to be brushed or 
printed over it, is either celluloid or collodion, 
dissolved in amy] acetate. 





FIRST PRINTING-PRESS IN CALIFORNIA. 

George H. Himes, of Portland, Oregon, in a letter to the 
editor of the Portland Journal, gives an interesting history 
of the invasion of California and Oregon by the printing- 
press. The letter was called forth by a dispatch in a recent 
issue of the paper from Berkeley, California, recording the 
death of Mrs. Caroline Cecelia Calhoun, in which the state- 
ment was made that her husband brought to California the 
first printing-press ever operated in the State, and that 
“Mrs. Calhoun came around the Horn, in a sailing vessel, 
The printing-press, brought on the ship, was set 
up in San Francisco, where her husband, Charles Calhoun, 
established the first printing-press.” Mr. Himes took 
exception to this statement, and submitted the following 
corrections: 

“ The first press in California was established in Janu- 
ary, 1833, at Monterey, by José Figueroa, the Spanish gov- 
ernor. The first production issued from that press was the 
official address by the governor upon assuming his official 
duties, dated January 16, 1833. This document was 6 by 7 
inches in size, contained nine lines of printed matter, and 
was worded in the usual grandiloquent style so customary 
among Spanish officials. Between the above date and the 
year 1845 there were many official documents of different 
kinds issued by the Spanish authorities. 

“The first English printing in California was a news- 
paper called The Californian, issued at Monterey, on 
August 15, 1846, by Messrs. Colton & Semple. 

“The second newspaper in California was the Cali- 
fornia Star, issued weekly, in San Francisco, beginning 
January 7, 1847, by Samuel Brannan, and edited by Dr. E. 
P. Jones. It was a four-page paper, 12 by 15 inches. The 
press used in printing this paper was brought to San Fran- 
cisco by Mr. Brannon on the ship Brooklyn, which arrived 
there on July 31, 1846. There are good grounds for sup- 
posing that that press was brought to Portland in Novem- 
ber, 1850, and used in printing the Oregonian, the first 
issue of which was on December 4, 1850. 

“ Early in 1847 the Californian was removed from Mon- 
terey to San Francisco, and, about November 18, 1848, con- 
solidated with the California Star, under the name of The 
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Star and Californian. After a fitful existence of a few 
weeks, owing to the close proximity of the newly discovered 
placer gold mines, and the difficulty of keeping printers at 
work, that paper stopped, and, on January 4, 1849, the 
Alta California appeared and was issued once a week for 
a number of years. In due time a daily was issued and the 
publication continued until recent years. 

“Tn addition to newspaper presses in San Francisco, 
it is evident that there were job-presses there, also, from 
the fact that the first directory in that city was published 
in September, 1850, by Charles P. Kimball. 

“ Before closing, for the information of the present gen- 
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eration and to show that the Oregon pioneers were not the 
sluggards that some people suppose them to be, I will state 
that the first newspaper in Oregon, the Oregon Spectator, 
was first issued at Oregon City, on February 5, 1846, six 
months and ten days before the first newspaper in Cali- 
fornia was published.” 





SPEAKING OF SURPRISE PARTIES. 


The friends of Mrs. Grace Kuppinger surprised her 
last evening at the home of Elmer Russell.— Mason City 
(la.) Globe-Gazette. 
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WOODCUTS IN ADVERTISING. 


There is a tendency on the part of large national advertisers to return to the use of woodcuts for illustrative purposes. 


The specimen 


above, shown by courtesy of the Procter & Gamble Company, was made by the Hawtin Engraving Company, of Chicago, who are specializing in 


this line of work. 


give results as soft and delicate as the finest half-tone, or they can be varied to give strong, contrasty effects. 
Electrotypes from the woodcuts sacrifice nothing of printing quality, but the woodcut 
should never be used to print from directly, but preserved as a pattern for electrotyping. 


printing, the uniform depth of the cut avoiding this. 


Woodcuts will print perfectly on all grades of paper, even when the lower grades of ink are used, and can be engraved to 


There is no filling-in of the 
































PLATE I. 


Printed by the three-color half-tone process from plates made by lhe Inland-Walton Engraving Company 
rman street, Chieago, i speed of 4,200 an hour on the “ Autopress,” by The Autopress Company, 
adway, New York. Wm, P. Fisher, Western Representative, Room 303, No. Dearborn street, 
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SCIENTIFIC COLOR IN PRACTICAL PRINTING. 


NO. V.— BY E. C. ANDREWS. 


Yi LTHOUGH Plate No. 1 (June issue of 





THE INLAND PRINTER)* gives a fairly 
accurate idea of different values in colors, 
no one can handle value successfully until 
he has actually worked with the pigments 
themselves. In fact, if a printer expects 
to be benefited by reading articles on 
: color, he must alternate his reading with 
practical experiments. The laboratory is just as important 
in color as in chemistry. The first experiment is to con- 
struct a neutral value-scale, using black and white, and 
the first surprise of the novice will be the tinctorial power 
of black. Half black and half white by weight will be so 
near black itself as to show very little difference in value. 
Next he will find that the same bulk-quantity of different 
inks varies greatly in weight. Almost every color represents 
a different specific gravity. For example, mixing-white 
is over one and one-half times as heavy as half-tone black, 
and cover-white is still heavier. In order to obtain any 
degree of accuracy in compounding inks, they must be 
weighed, and weighed carefully. Naturally, the first thing 
to buy is a scale, and a satisfactory scale for just such 
work is sold by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. It is known as 
No. 932 Harvard Trip, and it comes fitted with two six- 
inch porcelain plates. In weighing ink, it should always 
be handled on glass, porcelain or marble. Brass and iron 
are affected by the chemical composition of the ink itself, 
besides tarnishing and rusting. If you weigh on paper, 
use a parafined or oil paper, as it is difficult to scrape ink 
from ordinary stock, to say nothing of vhe danger of get- 
ting paper-dust into it. 

In arranging a color-mixing department for your own 
experiments, or for your pressroom, find a bench or table 
of suitable height; lay on it an old imposition-stone, or a 
piece of plate-glass, about 3 feet wide and 4 feet long; 
place your scales at the back, and fix a rack for a dozen 
ink-spatulas above. The lower part of the bench may be 
used for storing the inks used in mixing colors. For the 
neutral-gray value-scale you need two inks only —a neutral 
white and an untoned engraver’s hand-press black. Any 
untoned black, of course, will answer, but engraver’s 
proofing-black is ground with more care and represents the 
maximum amount of density. The ink-spatulas are more 
pliable than ink-knives, and you will find it advisable to 
buy at least six of each size. For the convenience of those 
who may take up these experiments, I will group the mate- 
rials I would advise buying, giving the size and cost: 


One piece of marble or plate glass, 3 feet wide, 4 feet 

Tone, Boy 16 sccouenands soc ccivsccccswvcvnnscecus $3.00 
One No. 932 Harvard Trip Scale, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 7.50 
One set brass-knob weights in open block, 500 grams to 

1 gram, Fairbanks, Morse &. 00. .0.cccccccccseses 3.50 
Six 5-inch spatulas, Devoe & Raynolds or Favor, Ruhl & 

GN Wad ocne es nace ne atu cune eases av oneneeahe sae 1.12 
Six 2%-inch palette knives, Devoe & Raynolds or Favor, 


Twelve 5-ounce Gill’s plain seamless ointment boxes. Get 
these from your druggist, who can order them from 


his wholesaler, or buy direct from a can factory..... 25 
Five pounds Neutral White, 50 cents per pound........ 2.50 
One pound Engravers’ Hand Press Black No. 2.......... 3.00 
One formula book — make it yourself................. 2.00 





* [Notp.— Owing to delay in transit the color chart to illustrate Mr. 
Andrews’ article in the June issue was at the last moment unavoidably held 
over, and appears in this issue. Additional interest attaches to this chart, 
as it is the product of the Autopress, printing at high speed.— Eprror.] 
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Fig. 5 illustrates such an equipment, excepting the size 
of the table. 

In adding the formula-book, I take it for granted that 
any printer making the investment just mentioned will want 
to use this equipment for his every-day color-matching, as 

















Fig. 5. 


well as weighing up a few experiments. The formula-book 
should be made in duplicate in some such form as indicated 
in Fig. 6. One copy of the formula, which is perforated, 
should be pinned to the job-ticket, after it has been care- 
fully copied on the duplicate or permanent record. In our 
factory we have found it convenient to have the formula- 
book made up in duplicate, ten on a page, and numbered 





























Parts NAME OF INK No. 1 

] Date 

! 

Jos No 
Firm 
| 
MIXED BY 
Pounbs PRICE PER LB. | AMOUNT CHARGED BY 
Fie. 6 


consecutively. If you depend on numbering when you tear 
out the formula-slip, it is a very easy matter to become 
confused and use the same formula-number for two differ- 
ent matches. We have also found that it pays to save a 
small half-ounce sample in a flat ointment-box of each 
formula-number, no matter how many times it may be 
duplicated. The original sample is saved indefinitely and 
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is filed away in a flat drawer, just large enough to hold one 
hundred samples, arranged ten by ten. The duplicates are 
saved for a year at least and then are thrown away. 
Whether it pays a printer to do his own color-matching 
for jobs requiring over five pounds of ink, depends upon 
his location. If he is in a large city, the right inkman can 
do it better and more quickly, but the printer should select 
the inkman who uses the most care in weighing and pre- 
serving his formulas. On large runs, or jobs that are 
repeated in the same color-scheme, it will always pay both 
the city and country printer to give the inkman the order 
and have the ink made up to exactly suit the stock used. 
For jobs requiring only a pound or so of ink, even the city 












TABLE II. 


TABLE OF COMPARISON, PARTS (METRIC SYSTEM) WITH 
POUNDS AVOIRDUPOIS. 






1 pound =453.592 grams — roughly, 450. 
Rough equivalents 






Parts (grams). Pounds. in pounds and fractions. 
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Dio iais nGidinie Oars eis MODERY 5 cs ceieaesonr 
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printer will find it convenient to do the mixing himself, 
and the country printer is forced to match his own colors, 
on account of lack of time. The scale I specified has a 
capacity of only one pound, which is sufficient for matching 
colors, and the same formula may be weighed a number of 
times. For larger quantities Fairbanks, Morse & Co. make 
a No. 1216 scale, costing $18, which has a capacity of three 
hundred pounds. 

You will notice that I specified gram weights. In your 
work you consider grams as parts, and in Table II I have 
figured the equivalent in pounds and fractions of a pound, 
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so that when you have completed your formula and find 
you have a certain number of parts, you can turn to this 
table and tell just how much to charge up to the job. 
For example, you have used 230 parts. This is between 
2% and 24 of a pound, roughly %; at $1.50 per pound, the 
charge would be 75 cents, plus your percentage for waste 
and handling. 

Pounds, ounces and fractions of an ounce are exceed- 
ingly unhandy in making trial formulas, and when you 
wish to increase the formula you are obliged to change 
pounds to ounces and ounces to the smallest fraction of an 
ounce used. Then you multiply by the right number, to 
get the desired increase, and begin again to divide up your 
sixty-fourth ounces, if such be the case, in ounces, and in 
turn into pounds. For example, take the following formula: 


1 25-64 ounces. 
1-64 ounce. 


White 
er ere eee Cer re err 
Wanted 2 Ibs. 


It will take you quite a little time to figure it out. Let 
me express the same ratio according to Table II: 
NCMCRERC CRO CRKRO SERA ES CONOR RROD RO RROD 89 parts. 


NE ain ave late Si5:o-pie- oases ernssie Sins oiat bo erdee eaieeiere ais pleas 1 part. 


Ninety parts is about 14 of a pound (.19836 exactly), there- 
fore, two pounds would be ten times as many parts 
¥4 into 2=10), or 


PV ANOG x ro.5-<\ 5 oiare 3/4 p0rslo-0ie sieraleie wees eiewsisiersre 890 parts. 
MRO ain cas catalaloieresavn galacs.se sind instal cians 10 parts. 


900 parts, or 2 lbs. 


About the only objection to the part system just de- 
scribed is that ink is not bought nor sold by the kilogram 
(one thousand parts or one thousand grams), but by the 
pound, requiring one extra multiplication in order to con- 
nect parts with the avoirdupois pound. The ideal system 
to use in handling inks is to divide the pound into one 
thousand parts, and then, no matter how complex your 
formula may be, you can increase or decrease it to any 
desired amount with one multiplication only. My first 
experience in the printing-ink business was in figuring out 
formulas based on pounds, ounces and fractions of an ounce. 
If a man had purchased seven pounds of a complex formula, 
and wanted exactly twenty pounds more, it would some- 
times take a half an hour to figure the formula accurately 
and verify it. Often the printer had used up all of the 
first lot before he had an opportunity to telephone the 
repeat order, and his cylinder press, as a consequence, was 
standing all the time we were figuring, weighing and deliv- 
ering it. 

My first thought was of the metric system, which is the 
only scientific system of weights and measures, but if it 
was adopted it would necessitate every man about the office 
and factory becoming so familiar with it that he could take 
an order in pounds and write the order out in kilograms. 
So I decided to have special weights made up which would 
use the pound as a basis, but would divide the pound into 
tenths, hundredths and thousandths. I figured the equiva- 
lents of the different units required very accurately in the 
metric system, using the nearest weight in either system 
and filing it down until it was exactly the decimal part of a 
pound required. There was naturally some opposition to 
changing our system of weighing, but we are now using the 
decimal system in all of our branches, even with the large 
No. 1216 scales, and it saves us an immense amount of time. 
Such a set of weights costs a few dollars more than the set 
of gram weights specified, on account of the extra work in 
standardizing. Since making the first set we have found 
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it advisable to make them up in dozen lots, and, if any 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER cares to start out with a 
decimal system in his color-matching, he can write to me, 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER, 120 Sherman street, Chicago, 
and I will see that his order is properly filled. Also, if there 
is any difficulty in getting the other supplies mentioned, I 
shall be glad to furnish them as an accommodation. 

The same example in the decimal system results in the 
following formula: 


-089 pound. 
-001 pound. 


-090 pound. 


White 


Total 


To increase the formula to any desired quantity it is neces- 
sary to make one multiplication only, and, as a rule, this 
multiplication can be accomplished by merely moving the 
point to the right and multiplying or dividing by simple 
numbers, such as two or three. If you care to have your 
formula come out exactly, you divide the total of your trial 
formula, in this case .090 pounds, into the number of pounds 
desired, and the result will be the exact multiplier which is 
used with every item of your trial formula. For two pounds, 
.090 into 2.000 pounds results in 22.22 +, but 22 is near 
enough for practical purposes. Multiplying by this number 
gives us: 


WERE! coeaiwacen tp cuecondes ees peceructveney 1.958 pounds. 
Le, EE CEC CRE Ce Cee Te CCE ETE 022 pound. 


1.980 pounds. 


For those who have trained themselves to think in 
ounces and are interested in adopting the decimal system, I 
add Table III, which shows ounces and fractions as decimal 
parts of a pound. 

TABLE III. 


CONVERSION OF OUNCES AND FRACTIONAL PARTS OF AN OUNCE 
Into DEcIMAL PaRTS OF A PounD. 


RG Om 66-5 
Soe. ... . MH 
14 oz 


SIGE... «25 -035 
% of..... 081 

7-16.08..... .027 
, eee 


5-16 oz..... .02 


ae 


* Approximate. 


In Fig. 7 I have indicated the relative proportion of 
white and black for each ten divisions of the decimal value- 
scale, and have indicated the older artist’s classification of 
values, so that you may connect this with the value-scale as 
shown in Fig. 1, April number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
In constructing a decimal-value scale by weight, the first 
point to determine is the proportion of black and white, to 
give middle value. I have found that, in a number of 
experiments, 40 white to 1 of black was an average ratio, 
using the inks specified in the list. Of course, the value of 
the printed color depends so much on the amount carried 
on, that, with the same ink, it is possible to obtain a 
variance of ten points in value. My 40 to 1 mixture, with 
an average impression, showed a variance of about three 
points, when tested with a photometer. Of course, if you 
are not using the same inks, or if the density of either ink 
varies, you will have a different proportion for middle 
value. A good way to check your various attempts is to buy 
a sheet of Milton Bradley’s white and black school-paper; 
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then lay your printed sample of middle value between the 
white and the black paper and see whether the contrast is 
greater with either one. It is well not to tire the eyes, as 
a fresh eye can often detect differences in value when a 
fatigued eye can not. In scientific work with a photometer 
they make readings with each eye and take the mean, as 
the two eyes are seldom equally sensitive. 

After you have determined your proportion for middle 
value, for example, 40 to 1, you substitute this ratio in the 
“ Relative Proportion ” column of the table. In the value 


Proportions 
by Weight 
Basis: Tinctorial 


Power of Black to 
+ White, 4 to 1. 


White] Black 


Decimal Value Scale Relative 


Black=0 Middle Value=S0 White=100 Proportion 
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Fig. 7. 


of 90 the relative proportion is 90 to 10, or 9 to 1, and, since 
it takes 40 of white to equal 1 of black, multiply your 
9 by 40, which gives you the proportion by weight of 
360 to 1. 

In weighing inks, always start by weighing out the 
lighter color, or the white, first. If you start the other way, 
you may find that, in order to get the desired gray or tint, 
it will require more white than you can fina in the whole 
town. I have known of a case where a pressman, who under- 
took to match a color for a job requiring about five pounds 
of ink, started out by weighing up the darker color, and 
before he got through he had over twenty pounds on the 
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slab. And, to be more accurate, it was not all on the slab. 
It is well also in weighing up the decimal-value scale to 
start at the bottom and weigh up the value of ten first, as 
the amounts involved are smaller than anywhere else in 
the scale, and if you make a few mistakes you will still have 
enough white left to complete. In fact, weighing the scale 
in parts and using the proportions by weight indicated will 
require about four pounds, which does not allow for very 
much waste if you have purchased only five pounds. 

After weighing the white scrape it off the porcelain 
plate, one spatulaful at a time, and place it on the slab, not 
in acan. The best way to get every particle off the plate 
is to scrape the spatula on a second spatula, held in the 
left hand. Then weigh the black, get it on the slab the 
same way and mix a little of the white with the black, being 
sure that every trace of the black unites with the white, 
forming an even gray, which constant working does not 
show to contain specks or streaks. Then shove this gray 
mixture into the remaining white and mix again by press- 
ing the spatula up and down rapidly, gathering the mass 
together occasionally by scraping it around its edge toward 
the center. It is well to use two spatulas in mixing also, 
holding one in the left hand two or three inches above the 
mixture, and scraping the ink on it with the other spatula. 
Do not be afraid to mix long and carefully, as mixing by 
hand is a difficult matter, especially if one of the inks is 
very heavy-bodied. 

Some inks unite with other materials only after the 
entire mass has been warmed by the heat generated in 
mixing vigorously or by grinding on a mill. In making my 
experiments with white and engraver’s hand-press black, 
each mixture was ground three times, to insure obtaining 
the full tinctorial power of the black. A mill is not neces- 
sary, however, if you use care. In making up formulas 
always mix the ingredients in the same order, as often 
there is a slight chemical change, which causes a noticeable 
change of shade when compared with the same formula 
mixed in a different order. This is especially true of very 
delicate tints. 

In testing your middle value, let me add that it is impos- 
sible to judge the hue, value or chroma of an ink in the 
bulk, or after it is printed, but still wet. Many inks are 
very deceptive in their bulk-color; some of the lakes print 
many shades lighter than the bulk-color, while other colors 
dry out very much darker than when first printed. 


(To be continued.) 





STATE PRINTER IN A QUANDARY. 


State Printer Duniway, of Oregon, is up against a 
problem that is worrying him so that he fears for the color 
of his hair. A state law provides that candidates for office 
may file with the Secretary of State, on a certain date pre- 
ceding the biennial primary election, statements giving rea- 
sons Why they should be nominated. On the other hand, 
any person may file written statements, giving reasons why 
certain candidates should not be nominated, and the Secre- 
tary of State is required to send to the State Printer all 
such statements, which are to be printed in pamphlet form. 
It is also provided that the delivery of the pamphlets shall 
begin not later than twelve days after the closing date for 
submitting the statements. Mr. Duniway doesn’t know 
whether half a carload or four carloads of paper will be 
sufficient to print the pamphlets, not having any idea of the 
number of candidates that will take advantage of the law, 
nor the number of those who will file objections. In twelve 
days the pamphlet must be addressed and mailed to every 
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voter in the State. But the most annoying phase of the 
problem is that no appropriation has been made to pay the 
postage on one hundred and thirty-five thousand books, no 
appropriation with which to buy one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand envelopes, and no fund with which to employ 
thirty or forty extra clerks, even if there were room for 
them. Will some fellow craftsman kindly offer a helping 
suggestion to the Oregon State Printer? 





EDUCATING THE CUSTOMER AND STIFFENING 
BUSINESS BACKBONE. 


It is said that if you can get a man to listen to you by 
repeating the same thing often enough you will make him 
believe it. It is with some such idea evidently that the 
C. F. McLaughlin Publishing Company, of Olney, Illinois, 
furnishes a written estimate to customers asking for fig- 
ures on printing, which reads as follows: 


ESTIMATE BLANK. 


C. F. McLAUGHLIN PUBLISHING CO. 
Otney, ILL. 





TO 








ORIGINAL 
Specifications 

















No. Copies. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Prices quoted in advance are only approximate. 
We reserve the right to base our charge on the 
cost of service rendered, plus a reasonable profit. 
Alterations in form or copy after job is started 
charged extra, unless made necessary by our own 
mistakes. 
“The Cost of an Article is Not Based on What You 
Pay, But on What You Get.” 


Around the office neatly printed cards with the follow- 
ing legends are suspended. These furnish a desirable 
“ atmosphere ” for the cut-price buyers: 

“Tf others can sell equal service and quality for less 
than we charge, don’t leave your order.” 

“We do not quote prices in advance on small orders 
amounting to less than $5. Our charge will be right.” 

“ Regardless of advance estimates or prices charged by 
competitors, jobs will be billed from this office at cost of 
production, plus a reasonable profit.” 





WHAT HE WANTED. 


Wadsworth (at the telephone) — Hello! 
3967? 

Voice at the other end — Yes. Who do you want to see? 

Wadsworth — Is Mr. Hammersley there? 

Voice at the other end — Yes. Do you want to talk to 
him? 

Wadsworth — No. I want to kiss him—S. EF. Kiser, 
in Chicago Record-Herald. 


Is this Main 





LET’S HOPE HE WAS CONVERTED. 


A load from here attended the revival meeting held 
Sunday evening at Door Village— Laporte (Ind.) Herald. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HARMONY OF COLORS. 
NO. IIl.— BY J. F. EARHART. 
COMBINATIONS WITH RED AND ITS DIFFERENT HUES. 


N forming combinations of colors, there are 
mainly two kinds of harmonies to be con- 
sidered — the harmony of complementary 
or opposite colors and the harmony of 
analogous or related colors. Of course, 
the strongest color contrasts are gained 
when the former are selected; and the 

; most subtle and often the most pleasing 
contrasts are obtained when the latter are selected. Al- 
though “ The Colorist ” says that “ contrast is synonymous 
with discord,” yet, it is a fact that just the reverse is the 
truth. All harmonies in the arts are obtained only through 
contrast — contrast of color, of tone, of form, of mass, of 
sounds, etc. In fact, the nature or value of every single 
thing that makes an impression upon the mind of man, 
through any of his senses, is measured by contrast with 
other things in the same class. This measurement may be 
conscious or subconscious, but it is present every time. So, 
contrast is, indeed, a very important word. 

Among the most pleasing harmonies of color to be found 
in nature, is the combination of purple and green, as shown 
by the thousands of purple violets peeping out from their 
beds of complementary green leaves every spring upon our 
southern Ohio hillsides. This strong contrast is often 
exactly complementary, and is decidedly pleasing to the eye, 
and surely contains no signs of discord. 

Some colors excite the nerves of the retina more decid- 
edly than others; scarlet vermilion being probably more 
violent in its effects upon the nerves of the eye than any 
other color. The nerves of the retina which are directly 
sensitive to this color will become fatigued quicker, and, as 
a result, the complementary tint (the after-image) will 
become stronger than that produced by the observation of 
any other color. 

It is well known that a scarlet-red has a disturbing or 
maddening effect upon some animals and fowls, when a 
mass of the color is waved before the eyes of such creatures. 
In the bull-fights held in Spain and elsewhere the matadores 
use a scarlet cloth for the purpose of enraging the bull. 
Deer and other animals are affected in much the same way, 
and also geese and other fowls. So, it is claimed that cer- 
tain light vibrations are painful in their effects upon the 
retinal nerves of some eyes. This is really the most reason- 
able explanation of what we call a “ discord ” in a combina- 
tion of colors —the effect being physically painful to the 
sensitive eye. 

In the eyes of most people who are said to be “ color- 
blind,” the nerves that are sensitive to red are the ones that 
are responsible for the trouble. These nerves have become 
weakened through much use, or the weakness has been 
inherited; so that, under this condition, when a person 
looks upon red, the nerves directly sensitive to this color 
become inoperative almost immediately, with the result 
that, while at the first glance the impression may have 
been red, yet, by persistent looking, the person will appar- 
ently see a color that at times will appear to be a dull green. 
The tendency is the same in the healthy eye, but, in this 
case, the nerves sensitive to red do not become wholly 
inoperative. The manner in which this “after-image” 
effect is produced is fully explained in the article on “ Con- 
trast,” in the April number of THE INLAND PRINTER. When 
red is used in its greatest intensity, it should be used spar- 
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ingly, as a little will sometimes go a great ways. In nature 
we frequently see combinations of red and green, which, 
though not complementary, are sometimes nearly so. When 
the red is very intense, like the color of the scarlet gera- 
nium, then the effect is more pleasing when only a few of 
the flowers appear against a larger mass of the green 
leaves. If the leaves are very much inclined to gray, then 
the effect is better still. The combination of scarlet red 
and a brilliant Emerald green is very harsh and disagree- 
able; but when the violent contrast of color between the 
two is subdued, and the weak contrast of tone is strength- 
ened, then the combination can become very agreeable. By 
reducing the purity of the Emerald green, by the addi- 
tion of black or gray, the combination will at once be 
improved. We now have contrast of tone as well as con- 
trast of color, with the harshness taken out of the latter. 
By darkening the tone of the Emerald green, the red has 
become intensified by contrast; the Emerald green has been 
forced into a secondary position, becoming a benefit to the 
combination instead of a hurt. In the first case, there was 
a violent contrast of color and a very weak contrast of 
tone; in the second case, the contrast of color has been 
subdued and the contrast of tone emphasized. A color is 
always at its greatest intensity when it is seen against a 
background of a dark tone of its complementary color. 
Red becomes most luminous and intense when in immedi- 
ate contrast to a dark sea-green. 

Right here I will again call the attention of the reader 
to the very great importance of the word “ contrast,” in any 
work of art, whether it be painting, printing, architecture, 
or anything in which man makes use of his creative facul- 
ties. The importance of this word is fully explained in the 
article on “ Contrast,” in THE INLAND PRINTER for April, 
1910. 

In forming any combination of colors, it is well to see 
that the different elements of contrast which enter into it, 
are not neglected. In the use of type-matter, contrast of 
form and of mass are not cften wholly within the control of 
the printer, on account of the arbitrary nature of the mate- 
rials he has to handle; but contrast of tone is mainly 
within his control, and can often be used to modify a faulty 
contrast of form, or of mass. Say, for example, we have a 
title-page in two colors — red and black — and our inten- 
tion is to print the main line and a rule border in red, and 
the balance in black. In setting up the matter, we find that 
the main line is a little too heavy, if printed in the full red, 
for the balance of the page, and yet it is the best letter we 
have for this line. The problem is not a difficult one, for 
we can, to a great extent, make up for our lack of type and 
correct this unequal balance by the addition of white to the 
red. We can reduce the red to a point where contrast of 
tone, as well as contrast of mass, will become agreeable 
and, therefore, harmonious. This is simply an adjustment 
of the values in the combination. 

Now, as there is a great deal of misinformation being 
circulated concerning the subject of color, and especially as 
to the meaning of some important words pertaining to color, 
it might be well to say a few words about the word 
“value,” as applied to color. We say of a painting in which 
the relation between colors, tones, etc., is so well adjusted 
that it conveys to the observer a strong impression of truth, 
that “ the values have been well kept by the artist,” mean- 
ing that the various elements of contrast — color, tone, 
form and mass — have been so correctly rendered, that the 
different objects in the picture keep their proper places in 
the different atmospheric planes of the picture, whether 
they are located in the foreground, middleground or dis- 
tance. So then, the value of a color is simply its correct 
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relation to its neighboring colors in any picture or design. 
It can not have a fixed value, because it will undergo 
changes both in hue and tone, every time it is placed in a 
different combination, the changes being due to the differ- 
ent conditions of contrast. A color has no value except 
through its relation to other colors, or its own different 
tones. If the reader were placed before a colored wall, so 
that no other color entered the eye, then the color of the 
wall would have no value whatever, it matters not whether 
the color be light or dark, pure or broken. All elements of 
contrast being absent, it would have no value. 

Several writers upon the subject of color have tripped 
over the words harmony and contrast, and now a con- 
tributor to THE INLAND PRINTER has become entangled 
with the word value. Value, as applied to color, does not 
mean the various degrees of a color ranging from light to 
dark, independent of its relation to other colors or tones. 
Value simply means worth. What is a color worth in any 
particular combination of colors? What is its value in that 
combination? If it fills its place correctly in its relation 
to other colors in a picture or design, so that it conveys 
the feeling or impression of truth, then, it matters not 
whether the color is light or dark, pure or broken, it is at 
its highest value in that particular design. 

When all the elements of contrast in a picture or 
design bear a correct relation to one another, then the 
values have been well adjusted, and the result can not be 
otherwise than harmonious. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PRINTER’S HEALTH. 


Long and eulogistic accounts are being published of the 
Union Home at Colorado Springs, which is described as an 
institution for “combating the white plague.” It was 
founded in 1886 by the late George W. Childs, of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, with the assistance of a firm of bankers. 
It is beautifully situated and comfortably appointed, and 
there is no doubt that it is a great boon to those unfortu- 
nate men who are compelled to seek its hospitality. It is 
delightful to read that it restores to health and activity 
many a printer who would have died untimely if this means 
of restoration had not been available. In this country we 
are in sore need of a similar institution for printers, and 
probably it will not be long before a sanatorium for the 
use of the trade will be erected. 

Yet, such provision ought not to be necessary. We are 
repeatedly assured by medical specialists that consumption 
is a preventable disease, and, that being so, the “ combating 
of the white plague” would be carried on more logically 
and more effectually by stamping it out at the source — or, 
rather, by eliminating the source. Energy and money must 
still for a time be expended on the erection and maintenance 
of necessary sanatoriums; but these institutions must not 
be allowed to occupy attention to the neglect of preventive 
measures. It is to be hoped that the agencies that are 
springing up in this country and elsewhere will be able to 
concentrate themselves on this aspect of the case.— London 
Printing World. 

THE INLAND PRINTER agrees with the London Printing 
World that prevention is better than cure. But the World 
is not correctly informed on the purposes of the Printers’ 
Home. Mr. George W. Childs made a present of $5,000 
to the International Typographical Union; his friend, 
Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, gave a like amount. No sugges- 
tion was made that this gift of $10,000 should be turned 
to any particular purpose. It was just given. The print- 
ers put it in bank, and then determined to use it as a 
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nucleus for a fund to establish a Home for those who 
needed a home. They taxed themselves on the birthdays 
of these donors the price of a thousand ems to add to the 
fund. The Annex for consumptives was an afterthought. 
The printers themselves have made the Home from the 
“talents” left in their care. They have spent hundreds 
of thousands in this beneficence. 





MR. WILDER AND THE POSTOFFICE COMMITTEE. 


The following is taken from the printed report of the 
Committee on Postoffices and Post Roads, bearing on the 
recent investigation of second-class mail rates. When it 
is considered that the attitude of the members of the com- 
mittee in their queries to the publishers showed clearly 
that they were championing the postoffice officials’ figures, 
this extract from the report will be interesting as well as 
amusing to printers and publishers. George W. Wilder, 
representing the Periodical Publishers’ Association, was 
interrogated as follows by different members of the com- 
mittee: 

Mr. Gardner: As a final result of balancing accounts, 
about which there can be no mistake, there is a deficit of 
about $17,000,000, which is lost somewhere. 

Mr. Wilder: If they would make a charge for the mat- 
ter that they carry free there would be no deficit. 

The Chairman: That statement does not agree with 
the department’s statement. 

Mr. Wilder: That statement I just made? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Gardner: How much do you claim for all that? 

Mr. Wilder: I will simply quote to you from page 256, 
of the Postmaster-General’s report for 1908. 

Mr. Lloyd: Where are you reading in that document? 

Mr. Wilder: At the bottom of page 36, and I am read- 
ing an extract from the report of 1908. [Reads.] This 
1908 report says that if the matter were charged at postal 
rates it would yield a revenue as follows: 


Second-class, newspapers, for which 


UHELOUIS NO MCNATICS. . os. cow ecwesc cs $ 531,560.94 
PPANKOD AMEUEER 55.55 5.000-5.0: 9 6.50.6 erewre 3,987,546.44 
Government ‘matter ..........0.08 16,362,131.95 


Those figures are quoted from the report of 1908, and the 
total credit, then, due the department for matter carried 
free is $20,881,239.31, and that deficit disappears. 

Mr. Chairman: You know, do you not, Mr. Wilder, 
that those figures which you quote from the Postmaster- 
General’s report for 1908 are not at all in accord with the 
report of the Postmaster-General this year, and that those 
figures are made up from a recent weighing? Now, there 
is not any question but what these figures which you have 
quoted are extremely excessive. Some members of Con- 
gress have tried to keep an account of their own franked 
mail. It is very rough, to be sure, but I think the con- 
sensus of opinion is that they do not use over $1,000 apiece 
in the franking privilege. If that were true —there are 
481 senators and representatives— there would be less 
than $500,000 used in that way. 

Mr. Wilder: The answer to that, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may be permitted to make it, is —— 

The Chairman: It would be less than one-sixth of the 
figures you quoted. 

Mr. Wilder (continuing): That you are doing exactly 
what I am doing — disputing the statement of the Post- 
office Department. 
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JOHN F. EARHART. 


OHN F. EARHART, whose contributions 
to the printing and graphic arts have 
given him an international reputation, 
was asked recently by THE INLAND 
PRINTER for a report about himself and 
his doings. Mr. Earhart’s narrative is 
inspiring in many ways. It shows the 
processes through which his character 
developed, the influences which turned his talents to their 
greatest efficiency, and enabled him to find his life-work 


and all its satisfac- 





ing business under the name of Earhart & Richardson. Invented several 
appliances for rule-bending and bordermaking to satisfy the demand at 
that time for brass-rule effects in printing. Produced the “ Color Printer ” 
between 1889 and 1893. Won THE INLAND PRINTER prize of $100 in gold, 
offered for the most artistic card produced in colors, in competition with 
the best printers of the country. 

In 1895 commenced the serious study of landscape painting, with a view 
to ultimately following same altogether. Produced the ‘‘ Harmonizer” in 
1897. Became a member of the Cincinnati Art Club, and in 1898 with- 
drew from the printing business almost entirely, and have since that time 
devoted nearly all my time to the study and practice of painting. 

In 1903 won landscape prize of $100 in Cincinnati Art Club Exhibition. 
Have exhibited my work in different cities and am represented in a num- 
ber of private collections. I spent over six months of 1908-9 at Barbizon, 
France, on the border of the Forest of Fontainebleau, painting and sketch- 





tions in picturing 
the beauty and glory 


of nature. 

Ep1ToR INLAND PRINTER, 
— You ask me for a brief 
sketch of myself, and so I 
will give a simple outline 
of my doings, which I 
think will be sufficient for 
the purpose. I was born 
near Columbus, Ohio, and 
attended the public schools 
there until I was sixteen. 
The death of my father, 
who was then sheriff of 
the county, made it neces- 
sary for me to quit school 
and go to work. So, at 
sixteen I got employment 
in a cabinet shop, where 
I worked at the bench for 
about two years. I have 
never regretted the expe- 
rience I gained there in 
the knowledge of different 
woods and the handling 
of different tools. I quit 
this place and started to 
learn the printing trade 
in the office of the Ohio 
State Journa?. Wm. H. 
Paul, a kind man and an 
excellent printer, was fore- 
man of the job-rooms at 
that time, and later en- 
gaged in business for him- 
self, under the name of 
Paul & Thrall. I worked 
under him for several 
years, and wish to say 
here that I owe very 
much to his influence and 
example as a tasty and 
skilful printer— for the 
desire that was raised in 
me to strive to excel in 
the art. I believe that 
it was his early work that 
first brought to the sur- 
face the love for color, 
which has always re- 
mained with me, and has 
become stronger as_ the 
years have passed. While 
I have always striven to 
gain a thorough knowledge of every element that enters into a piece of 
good printing, yet the color side has always had the greatest attraction 
for me. My interest in color caused me to take up wood engraving, of 
which I acquired a good practical knowledge by working at it persistently 
and continuously in the evenings for several years. This enabled me in 
after years to engrave anything I desired to carry out my color ideas. 

I went to Dayton, Ohio, and remained two years, and then to Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, for three years. In 1880 1 returned to Columbus and entered 
into business under the name of The Earhart Printing Company. Invented 
a method of decorative printing under the name of chaostype, which was 
used for a time by many foreign as well as American printers. 

Went to Cincinnati in 1885 and had charge of the printing department 
of the Graphic Press for nearly two years, and then engaged in the print- 
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ing in the forest and 

vicinity. Through the 

; & many days spent in the 

‘ f % : , woods I became __ thor- 

a. } 3 5 oughly familiar with the 
os. ee different features of the 

Pa a ee forest. It is an ideal spot 


for the landscape painter 
who really loves the 
woods, and contains a 
greater variety of ele- 
ments of beauty than any 
forest I have ever seen. 
It covers an area of about 
seventy square miles, and 
is made up of wooded and 
rocky hills, valleys and 
gorges; dense woods and 
open places; oak, beech 
and pine woods, with 
many birches and juniper 
trees here and there; thou- 
sands of great, rounded, 
gray boulders in strange 
shapes, like immense ani- 
mals crouching among the 
trees, ranging in weight 
from five to one hundred 
tons; many of them 
spotted with lichens and 
mosses an inch or more 
in depth, in various shades 
of green; the finest beech 
trees I have ever seen, 
magnificent in size and 
form, beautifully marked 
with neutral tints and 
lichens, and covered in 
places with great patches 
of thick moss. The forest 
belongs to the Govern- 
ment, and is not spoiled 
by being made park-like, 
but in great part is left 
in a wild and natural 
condition. 

After having become 
familiar with this forest 
I can readily understand 
why the great French 
landscape painters known 
as “The Barbizon Men,” 
among whom were Rous- 
seau, Daubigny, Diaz and 
Dupré, should have se- 
lected this place as the 
one above all others in 
which to express their intense love for nature. I brought back with me 
about sixty finished paintings, made in the forest and vicinity, most of 
which I have disposed of. My taking to landscape painting was but a 
natural outcome or development of my love for color. I have had, during 
the past ten years, a number of very flattering offers to take charge of 
this or of that, in connection with good concerns, and which, in several 
cases, would have been much more profitable from a money standpoint 
than the course I have followed. But not for me. I have tasted of the 
freedom of the woods and the fields; and when I think color I can take 
my palette and brushes and say what I think quickly; and, if I desire, 
I can say it out loud in the presence of nature. 

In printing, of course, one is greatly hampered by the aggravating 
slowness of the different processes necessary to give a complete expression 
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to an idea in color, after it has been formed in the mind. But with the 
brush the idea can be expressed without any delay, and right upon the 
heels of thought. Yours very truly, J. F. EaRHart. 


FERNBANK, OHIO, May 9, 1910. 





Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
ENGLAND. 


THE Goss Printing Press Company, of Chicago, which 
has sales offices in London, is preparing to erect a factory 
for the manufacture of its presses in England. It will be 
located at Hayes, in Middlesex, about twelve miles north of 
London, on the Great Western Railway. 

THE International Linotype, Limited, a company organ- 
ized about a year ago, has in the year declared two divi- 
dends, one of two per cent (in November last) and one of 
five per cent (in May last), and reports a balance on hand 
of about $5,000. The company is associated as a share- 
holder with the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of New 
York city, which latter company made a profit of $2,642,468 
in the last, as against one of $2,426,716 in the preceding 
year. 

IN many places in England evening papers treat Good 
Friday as they do Sundays and issue no editions on that 
day. This is somewhat of a hardship on those vending 
newspapers, as well as an annoyance to those who buy the 
journals to learn the results of football matches and other 
sporting events. An ingenious newsboy in Manchester, 
alert to fill a demand, played a smart trick on last Good 
Friday evening. He appeared on the streets at six o’clock, 
with a bundle of half-penny morning papers, on the mar- 
gins of which he had written the scores of the day’s prin- 
cipal events, and which he quickly sold out at a penny each. 


THE National Society of Operative Printers’ Assistants 
has obtained an injunction in the courts against the 
National Association of Operative Printers, prohibiting the 
latter from using this name, on the ground of its great 
similarity to the name of the former society, which made 
it deceiving as well as confusing. It appears the defendant 
society was organized by disgruntled members of the older 
organization, and was gotten up to oppose and annoy it. 
The National Society of Operative Printers’ Assistants is 
composed of workers in various branches of the printing 
trades who are ineligible to join the compositors’, stereo- 
typers’ or machine minders’ unions. 

Messrs. RAPHAEL Tuck & SONS have been “com- 
manded” by Queen Alexandra to publish, in an artistic 
form, her autograph letter to the nation on the death of 
King Edward VII. Sir E. J. Poynter, president of the 
Royal Academy, has designed a fitting border for the letter, 
which will be sold at two prices —1 shilling and 1 guinea, 
and the proceeds of its sale will be given to some institute 
selected by the Queen. By the way, when subscribing to 
some charitable or other purpose, Madame Grundy does 
not permit an Englishman to subscribe in terms of pounds, 
which is thought vulgar; he must specify his gift in guin- 
eas. A guinea has 21 shillings, while a pound has but 20. 
The amusing thing about it is that there is no coin or note 
of the value of a guinea. 

GERMANY. 

THE house of Knackstadt & Nather, Limited, of Ham- 

burg, celebrated for its artistic products in lithography, 


has gone into liquidation. The cause of its failure is the 
American tariff on post-cards, of which it exported yearly 
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$150,000 worth to the United States. After affairs are 
straightened out again, it is expected to reorganize the 
business and continue it on a smaller scale. 

THE Munich printing-trade school, with the beginning 
of the new school year, will have its faculty increased by 
the addition of two instructors, one in typesetting and the 
other in presswork. 

THE publishers of the Seebote, of Ueberlingen, on Lake 
Constance, have sued thirty-nine Catholic clergymen, 
alleging these had circulated pamphlets warning the laity 
against patronizing the Seebote. 

THE Zeitung, of Saarbriicken, which on May 1 cele- 
brated its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary, has the 
distinction of remaining continuously in the possession of 
the family of the founder, named Huber, from the day of 
its first appearance up to the present. 

THE new building of the Royal Library, of Berlin, now 
contains about 1,300,000 books. When the new structure is 
entirely completed it will have space for 5,000,000 volumes, 
which will doubtless make it the largest library in the 
world. During the past year the library acquired 14,446 
volumes by purchase, 13,050 by presentation, 14,743 by 
deposit under copyright regulations, and 3,974 govern- 
mental issues and reports. It also acquired 3,987 volumes 
of periodicals. 

A RussIAN named Loudine, residing at Strasburg, after 
years of experimenting, claims to have invented a method 
of obtaining color-negatives, @ la Lumiére, as quickly as 
ordinary monochrome negatives. Loudine did his first 
experimenting in Switzerland, but, as a Russian working 
extensively with chemicals was there looked upon as a dan- 
gerously suspicious character, he felt compelled to continue 
his experiments elsewhere and went to Strasburg. Par- 
ticulars of his method have not yet been divulged, but if 
Loudine can substantiate his claims it will mark a decided 
advance in color-photography. 


BELGIUM. 


A REVISED wage-scale for lithographic workers went into 
effect in Brussels on May 2, which is to continue until the 
close of 1918. A nine-hour day is established, day shifts 
to work between the hours of 7 A.M. and 7 P.M., and to be 
in two equal portions, with one and one-half hours’ inter- 
mission for the noon meal and rest. The minimum wage 
per hour will be, for lithographers (draftsmen, trans- 
ferers, pressmen), 67 centimes; for feeders, 33 centimes; 
for binders, 55 centimes; for folders and sewers, 33 cen- 
times (1314, 614, 11 and 6% cents, respectively). 


SCOTLAND. 


A LONG-CONTINUED dispute between the master printers 
and their workmen in Edinburgh has now been settled. 
The question at issue was that of employing female com- 
positors. It is reported that the proposal by the masters 
that they take on no new female compositors during the 
next seven years was accepted by the representatives of the 
workmen and needs only ratification by the local branch of 
the typographical society. 


SWITZERLAND. 


To GIVE more substantial support to the Gutenberg 
Stube, a historic museum of the graphic arts, at Berne, a 
society of printers and others friendly to it has been organ- 
ized. The new society has now 110 members. The city 
council of Berne has repeated this year its action of last 
year, in donating 100 francs to the Gutenberg Stube. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any 
relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of 
contributors. Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, 
correspondents will pl give their names — not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. All letters of more 
than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 





** ILLUSION.”’’ 
To the Editor: EASTON, Pa., April 7, 1910. 

I note your publication is issued at 120 Sherman street, 
Chicago, U. S. A. Has Chicago been removed from IIli- 
nois? 

In re poem, “ Illusion,” page 79, April, 1910, issue: A 
copy of this poem has been hanging on our office wall for 
the past two years, clipped, I think, from the New York 
Journal. It bears the name of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, printed 
at the end. CHARLES B. BRUNNER. 


[No, Chicago has not been moved from Illinois. It is 
always understood to be in Illinois, unless otherwise speci- 
fied. Thank you for the information in re “ Illusion.”— 
EDITOR. ] 





AD. DISPLAY FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


To the Editor: PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 2, 1910. 

In the very interesting “ Handset Reminiscences,” in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for April, by Jerry B. Graham, 
referring to conditions in the composing-room of the New 
York Herald fifty years ago, the writer tells about the 
absence of display type in advertisements, and says: 
“Such a thing as a two-column ad. was an unheard-of 
abomination, and would have been an outrage on all 
accepted rules of typography. When the double-column ad. 
was first ‘ evolved,’ it read across two columns, but the full 
column-rule had to go in just the same.” 

The above would lead one to suppose that style was the 
controlling factor at the time referred to, when the real 
cause was in the pressroom, where was a machine known 
as the “ Hoe type-revolving machine,” the first step from 
the flat-bed press to that where the page was fastened to 
the cylinder. The first of these machines was used in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger office in 1846. The page was 
made on what was called a “ turtle,” circular in shape, and 
with the bed made so as to admit a portion of the bottom 
of the column-rule, which was V-shaped, tapering toward 
the feet of the type. This turtle had to be taken carefully 
apart each day and all the parts wiped and oiled, other- 
wise, the water used in handling the type would soon 
destroy it. There could not be such a thing as a broken 
column-rule, and the type had to be subjected to a tre- 
mendous squeeze, after careful justification. This squeeze, 
and the oil used in cleaning the turtle, combined to harass 
the compositor when distributing. 

The reasons for confining ads. to single-column size, 
and eliminating large display type, are obvious, when it is 
understood that these turtles were fastened to a central 
cylinder, placed on the press in a horizontal position. The 
first of these presses allowed of four feeders, thereby 
doubling the capacity of the double-cylinder, flat-bed 
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presses. As the demands of the newspapers increased, 
presses were made to use ten feeders, and then pressrooms 
had to be deepened. But stereotyping suggested the per- 
fecting press, and led invention in a new direction. 

The writer has seen ads. of all widths in old newspapers 
using flat-bed presses. WILLIAM CARROLL. 





THE APPRENTICE AND THE FOREMAN. 


To the Editor: SALT LAKE City, UTAH, May 13, 1910. 

The boy had been picked up on the street and given a 
job proving galleys. Several years went by. The boy 
grew big in size and bigger in ambition. He wanted to be 
an apprentice and so made all the necessary applications 
to be registered. 

The committee of the union which investigated the 
qualifications of apprentice applications examined the boy. 
They found that he was just able to read the simplest lan- 
guage, that he could write his name and but little else, 
knew not a single historical fact, and was lacking in every 
essential particular to make a successful printer. 

The committee had discussed the subject, and had about 
come to the conclusion that no greater kindness could be 
done the boy than to turn him away from the printing 
business. No doubt he could find some line to which he 
was better adapted. But “Old Bill,” the usually silent 
member of the committee, on this occasion spoke his mind, 
briefly, clearly. He said: 

“Gentlemen, I am willing to concede that this boy will 
never make a very brilliant printer, but he has every 
qualification to make a hell of a good foreman. I think he 
should be entered as an apprentice on the books of our 
union.” 

And it was so ordered. And the former galley boy is 
now the foreman. Did you ever meet him? 





THE PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT. 


To the Editor: CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 2, 1910. 

I noticed in a recent issue of your excellent journal 
some comments on the superintendent of a printing-plant. 
I believe an interchange of views by these men through the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER would be both interesting 
and helpful. 

The writer has worked up through all the steps of a 
printer’s life from devil to manager, the position he now 
holds. Was for eight years chief owner of a good-sized 
plant, doing printing, binding and engraving. Has been 
associated with several of the medium-size and large offices 
of the country, from New York to San Francisco, as super- 
intendent or manager. And the things he has learned, the 
personalities he has met, and the methods and practices 
of both employers and employees, that have come to his 
knowledge (practical every-day happenings) would surely 
fill a good-sized volume and be amazing, painful, encour- 
aging, discouraging and ridiculous combined. My earliest 
training being in a newspaper plant —a job and news- 
paper office combined, and a good one, too—TI suppose I 
became “inoculated” with the reportorial instinct of 
“sitting up and taking notice” of happenings, and I 
believe the average superintendent has this same instinct. 

Anyway, Mr. Editor, if you can get the printing super- 
intendents to “talking” through your columns, they will 
shed more light on the whys and wherefores of the print- 
ing business, including shop practices, costs, cut prices, 
“ piratical” business methods, honest business methods, 
square men and the “buccaneers,” salesmen, union and 
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nonunion, treatment of employees, treatment of ex-employ- 
ees, human nature, “ office pets,” “ would-bes” and the 
“real thing,” paper, ink, electrotypes, engraving by all 
processes, etc., in the printing game, than all the Ben 
Franklin clubs in the country — and mind you, this is not 
disparaging the Ben Franklin clubs at all, which are surely 
doing a great work. 

Let’s hear from the superintendents, their illuminating 
experiences of the inside of the printing business. It surely 
will be interesting. W. L. SMITH. 


[Suggestion approved. We will now listen to Mr. W. L. 
Smith. Gentlemen, be seated.— EDITOR. ] 





UP AGAINST THE REAL THING. 


To the Editor: Newport, N. H., June 1, 1910. 

As an addition to the “Discursions of a Retired 
Printer ” there is here told a true tale of the eighties, when 
there was conceived the plan of securing an exchange of 
jobwork by printing a little four-page paper, The Exchange, 
filled with specimens of standing and temporary jobs and 
with reading-matter pertaining to the local New Hamp- 
shire Argus and Spectator office. Two editions were issued, 
about a year apart, and each contained the imprint of 
about fifteen jobs. 


PLEASE EXCHANGE. 





Addresses were found in THE INLAND PRINTER, and the 
response in nearly every case was highly creditable to the 
many artists who are ever ready to assist the rising “ star,” 
and no doubt the scheme is worthy of trial to-day. 

One of the issues went forth in a No. 9 envelope, on 
which was printed a home-made cut, of patent leather, rep- 
resenting a pair of very dilapidated pants, intended to 
portray the poor comparative character of our work, with 
the words “ Please Exchange ” printed above it. 

Among the offices whose specimens were highly praised 
was one in a Southern city, and its budget was looked for- 
ward to with much expectancy. 

The reply gave evidence that the cut interested that 
office much more than the specimens, and that in a wholly 
unlooked-for situation and a literal interpretation of our 
envelope request we were “up against the real thing,” as, 
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at the close of a lengthy letter from the somewhat humor- 
ous foreman, it was stated: “ We deeply regret that we 
can not possibly ‘ exchange’ with you —the proprietor is 
a woman.” GEORGE B. WHEELER. 





MR. EARHART ON MR. ANDREWS. 


To the Editor: CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 7, 1910. 

While I do not care to enter into a useless controversy 
with any one, at the same time I can not allow a mislead- 
ing statement or an unfair criticism to pass unnoticed. 
The unfair critic will often quote only that part of a state- 
ment which apparently gives the color of truth to his 
criticism, while leaving out any qualifying reference to 
same, which would show the criticism to be without sense 
or justification. A criticism by Mr. E. C. Andrews, in the 
June INLAND PRINTER, belongs to this class. For example, 
Mr. Andrews says: “Mr. Earhart’s suggestion to use 
brass rings of various ratios for measuring inks shows a 
lack of practical knowledge of the varying specific gravities 
of different inks. A can that holds five pounds of white 
will hold only three pounds of black, etc.” 

This foolish criticism is evidently intended to lead the 
reader to believe that I have suggested the use of brass 
rings, for measuring inks, to printers who use large quanti- 
ties of ink, as well as small, when the fact is I have not 
advised them to use the rings at all. I used the rings 
myself for measuring the different colors used in the 
“Color Printer ” for the purpose of getting the proportions 
exact, naturally assuming that, after having the correct 
proportions, the great majority of job-printers had suffi- 
cient practical sense (which some pretentious persons don’t 
seem to have) to get any color desired by gaging the quan- 
tity of each color used in the mixture, with the eye, without 
the need of either measure or scales. There are many 
color-jobs that require only a fraction of an ounce of ink. 
Just imagine your practical (?) man carefully weighing 
the proportions needed for a color to be used on a few 
hundred or a few thousand copies of the average job in 
colors. I trust the practical reader will pardon me if I 
give a very simple illustration for Mr. Andrews’ benefit. 

Say the printer desires to use color No. 34, in the 
“Color Printer.” This color is made of three parts of red 
and one part of black. The printer, of course, must have 
red and black of good quality, the colors approximating 
those shown in the book. After making up his mind as to 
the amount of ink needed for the job, the printer will please 
lay on the slab a certain amount of the red and then add to 
this one-third as much of the black; then mix thoroughly. 
If the resulting color is a little too red, add a little more 
black. If it is a little too black, then add a little more red 
until the color is what is desired. This is primary teach- 
ing; but some people need it. 

Of course, it is well known that the formulas of the 
printing-ink maker must of necessity be made up of 
weights; and so with those who use great quantities of 
ink, like the label and show printers. But your artist 
printer is supposed to use his eyes and be governed mainly 
by eye judgment, the same as the artist. 

The reader will please note that in Mr. Andrews’ brass- 
rings criticism he has conveniently ignored an important 
statement which appears upon the same page of the “ Color 
Printer,” immediately preceding my reference to the brass 
rings. The statement reads as follows: “As this book is 
specially intended for printers who use comparatively 
small quantities of ink, we decided to obtain the different 
proportions by measure instead of by weight.” Then, on 
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the next page, appears this statement: “All of the propor- 
tions given for producing different colors by mixture are 
based upon the use of full-bodied or medium-thick inks, 
and not upon very thin inks.” 

This seems to show very plainly one of two things: 
either that Mr. Andrews does not read carefully that which 
he presumes to criticize, or that he deliberately ignores a 
plain statement for the purpose of justifying his criticism, 
and, by doing so, deceives the reader. In either case he 
surely is not a very reliable teacher. 

Concerning the method for obtaining different colors, 
as given in the “ Color Printer,” I have this to say: That 
any printer who has a copy of the “Color Printer” and 
can not get any of the colors represented, with reasonable 
closeness, after reading the simple instructions given in 
the book, is not qualified to use colors at all—he should 
keep to black. 

Even if the printer desires to use a large quantity of 
ink, he has before his eyes the color desired and the simple 
proportions of the colors used to produce it. If he is a 
practical man his experience has long ago shown him the 
difference in specific gravity between inks. He would make 
allowance for same, weigh the proportions and mix a small 
quantity of the color. He would thus easily get his weight 
formula for use in mixing large quantities of ink. 

I do not believe that there is in this country to-day a 
single practical printer who needs any new discoverer of 
the north pole to tell him that “a can that holds five pounds 
of white will hold only three pounds of black.” 

Yours truly, J. F. EARHART. 





**WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE.” 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., June 4, 1910. 

It fits, and is a theme prolific in opportunities. But I 
shall confine myself to one theme and one class, though it 
be a big one —I mean the theme and class, both. 

Organization versus lack of organization is the theme 
chosen, and the class is that known as employing. For, 
were the employed to be touched on the heading of this 
“plea for reason” would be farcical. Applied to the 
employers and pointing them to the employees for an 
object-lesson, the quotation is very apt — more than apt; 
it is “ pat.” 

Yes, look at the employees. Look at their organizations. 
See what they have accomplished for themselves through 
those organizations; what you rail against because it hits 
you. Observe how firmly they stand together and how uni- 
versal and far-reaching their organization is. 

They are not content that each city should form a union 
and then go it alone. That’s what the employers do, and 
think just as soon as they have formed some little, social, 
local club and called it Master Printers’ Association of So 
and So, they have done all that is required of them to bene- 
fit the trade. 

The unions bring all cities together under one banner 
and then, when anything of interest is on foot, they secure 
the opinion of all sections, and they are unanimous in their 
desire to stand together. 

One great, concerted move by one great, concerted body 
and the thing is done! They have shown their willingness 
to coéperate with another great, concerted body, if such 
can be brought about — that is, its formation. But they 
look abroad in the land and what a pitiable, disorganized 
sight meets their eyes! Here an employers’ “ union,” there 
another. Over yonder one, and there, and there still others. 
No uniformity; no sense of codperation; no stability of 
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purpose. A disorganized mob, howling in the wilderness of 
its own discontent, not knowing which way to turn or how 
to proceed. Each branch with a different form of local 
government and leadership, yet all desirous of the same 
end—peace in the trade, amicable relations preserving that 
peace, and codperation with the controlling element, so that 
a mutuality of interests may prevail. 

Yes, the controlling element. No truer words were ever 
written and you, disorganized employers’ societies that you 
are, know it full well. But, on second thought, if you don’t 
know it, it is time you should give heed, because know it 
you will sooner or later, willy-nilly. 

Come, wake up, you employers’ organizations! All get 
together in one gigantic combination, elect proper leaders, 
adopt a policy, but for heaven’s sake adopt a rational one, 
and then proceed to harmonize the two elements that must 
be harmonized if the business structure is to continue — 
the elements of employing and employed. 

Some wiser heads than yours and mine patented those 
sayings, “E pluribus unum” and “United we stand, 
divided we fall,” and it’s about time some of you gave heed 
to them. 

Another thing I would like to impress on you, and that 
is that, after you have all come together under one banner, 
your policy must be “fairness and equity; justice and 
truth; one with another first, so that we may impress it 
on our employees.” 

Do this and there is hope for you even yet. Don’t do it, 
and continue as you are to the great day of reckoning and 
the dictation of the proletariat (of which you are verily a 
part, though they now scorn you and put you in a class by 
yourselves —the hated employers), without reference to 
your views in the case. 

I tell you, you have the greatest, grandest (though I 
hate the word) opportunity to create an era of peace and 
prosperity in the printing business that has been or ever 
will be presented to you. 


I say take it! ONE OF THE PROLETARIAT. 





HOW TO SET TEN THOUSAND EMS AN HOUR. 


To the Editor: Satt LAKE City, UTAH, May 29, 1910. 

Rapid composition on the Linotype depends upon a great 
many things, which may be summed up in the two words, 
“ideal conditions.” In the first place, the machine must do 
what the operator wants it to do; next in importance, is to 
have an operator do what the machine wants done. Given 
a machine running in perfect order, at seven and a half to 
eight lines a minute, good copy, and the rest depends on the 
ability of the operator to deliver the goods. 

A Linotype running on thirteen-em nonpareil, at seven 
and a half lines a minute, will produce 11,700 ems in an 
hour; at eight lines the product is 12,480 ems. Of course, 
it is impossible in any ordinary newspaper office to get the 
maximum of the machine, but the nearer we approach that 
maximum, which indicates perfection, the more competent 
we become as operators. It is possible to get 10,000 ems an 
hour out of the machine, and there are operators who do 
get that much in newspaper-work. To the great majority 
of operators who have not seen the strings turned in in 
piece towns, this may seem impossible, and they are likely 
to ask, “ How do they do it?” 

One man I asked the same question replied, “ Just 
‘glom’ the copy.” “Glom,” in this case, means watch, or 
read. Another assured me the way to get the big string is 
to keep the machine “ hung up.” Still another said his suc- 
cess lay in the fact that he set clean proofs. One “ swift” 
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acknowledged to me that he didn’t know how he did it. 
Probably the last named was just a little more frank than 
the others. Most of the fast operators are what I call 
“natural” operators, for want of a better name. Rapid 
thinking and manual dexterity are natural to them. But it 
requires only slight observation of their methods to dis- 
cover, to the observer, that they have a system. Some use 
one finger on each hand, while others use all ten fingers. 
But they have a system, either consciously or unconsciously. 

The prettiest motion I ever saw didn’t get the type. 
The operator averaged about 6,000 ems an hour, but the 
motion of his fingers and hands was most admirable. His 
fingers were always ready to fall upon the proper keys, and 
it looked easy to him, as he confessed it was. About the 
most awkward motion I ever saw was one in which the 
middle finger on each hand were the only ones used. This 
operator’s system was to touch the keys with the right and 
left alternately, and he followed this rule with but slight 
variations, when the very awkwardness of the motion made 
it impossible. But he can set more than 10,000 ems an 
hour, and averages more than 9,000 ems for a night’s work. 

There are a number of books on keyboard manipulation 
which it would probably pay to study, but to one unversed in 
the business, or to one who has bought a dummy keyboard, 
with the intention of learning the position of the letters, 
most of these works are too technical and require too much 
time to think out the operation necessary to produce the 
word “ the.” 

It hardly seems necessary to say that initials, followed 
by a period, are very easily printed with the right hand 
alone, with the thumb on the period key, but I have seen 
good operators forget they had a thumb, when printing 
names. But the operation of the peculiar things on the 
machine is of small consequence, when compared with the 
operation of the lower-case. It is in the lower-case where 
most of the work is done. It is in the lower-case, then, 
where system counts for most. 

Before going further, I would say that I never hold a 
key down for two or three matrices. I print the ciphers in 
1,000,000 with well-timed taps on the key. To the advo- 
cates of holding the keys, I would say that I have never 
seen a really successful operator hold down the key for a 
double letter, although, of course, there may be many who 
do. I believe, however, that the difference in speed in dif- 
ferent keyboards makes it advisable to adopt the double- 
striking system rather than the holding. 

The first row, the “etaoin” row, is a left-hand row 
always and invariably, except the “n,” which I nearly 
always get with my right thumb. The “e” is played with 
the middle finger, the “a” with the first finger, the “o” 
and “i” with the thumb of the left hand. The “t” is 
played by both the first and second fingers, as convenient. 
In words like attempt, print the “at” with the first and 
second, then the “te” with the first and second. The 
spaceband bar is always under the third finger. Sometimes 
the left hand reaches over for letters in the second and 
third rows, but experience will dictate to any operator 
when this is desirable. 

The right hand is the great mover, and is the cause of 
more trouble to operators who have no system than a tight- 
line fiend is to a machinist. But there is a simple way of 
learning where the hand is, and where the letter is that is 
needed. The system, briefly, is this: Play the “shrdlu” 
line with the first finger of the right hand. Play the 
“emfwyp ” line with the middle finger, and the “ vbgkqj ” 
line with the third finger. The right thumb holds an impor- 
tant part in this system, playing on the whole lower end of 
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the keyboard. The bottom letters, the “ nupj ” row, the let- 
ters “1,” “y,” and sometimes as high up as the “w” or 
“d,” especially if near the end of a line followed by a 
hyphen, are reached handily by the right thumb. The let- 
ter “q” is invariably followed by a “u,” and is nicely 
played by the third and first fingers. 

The “ xzfiflffffi,” as well as the comma, are easily reached 
by the little finger on the right, without disturbing the 
relative position of the hand, which is such as to place the 
middle finger directly above the “ emf” row. 

I do not claim that this system, diligently followed, will 
make a fast operator in all cases. Two of four beginners, 
whom I told of it, have become excellent operators; one 
was an absolute failure, and the third is mediocre, but is 
improving. 

To be a successful operator, the first thing of impor- 
tance is for the aspirant to know what is wanted in the 
finished product. In other words, he must be a printer. 
With this qualification, to become a “ swift,” probably, the 
next most important thing is to have control of the hands. 
Musician-printers whom I have known have invariably 
been better than the average. In youth they learned to 
control the fingers, and this manual dexterity is really 
indispensable, if any other than the two-finger motion is to 
be attained. 

The special advantage of having a system of fingering 
may not appeal to some, but the inevitable result is that the 
systematic operator learns to print without looking at the 
keyboard, and that is the secret of every success. 

SETALOT. 





**THE POOR DEVIL IN THE CORNER.” 


Did you ever notice in photographs of large banquets, 
the poor devil down in the right-hand corner of the picture, 
with a face on him like these small rubber heads sold on 
the street when pulled out lengthwise to their horrible 
limit? The camera was out of focus, or else they spilled 
something on the corner of the plate, or both. By reason 
of these inaccuracies of photography, coupled with the 
peculiar style of beauty of the undersigned, we are con- 
stantly getting credit for attending banquets that we did 
not attend. A well-meaning friend will say: “Did you 
enjoy the banquet, Eck?” ‘“ Wasn’t there,” says I. “ Isn’t 
this you down in the corner?” says he. “No, Bill, that’s 
just an imperfection in the plate that made that fellow’s 
face look like something they dug up over in Egypt and 
arrayed it in a dress suit.” Up to a few months ago we 
had not been overly sensitive of our facial shortcomings 
(or long-growings), but after having been pointed out as 
the fellow in the lower right-hand corner in three different 
pictures, we make bold to say that we are getting durned 
tired of it. Let it be understood, however, that our sense 
of humor has not been entirely eliminated, for we have, on 
facetious occasions, contemplated the result if we really 
should sometime get in a picture down in the right-hand 
corner. — “ Mixer,” in the Chicago Hamiltonian. 





NO PASS FOR EDITOR. 

An editor was asking for admission to heaven. 

“Can’t let you in,” said St. Peter; “the record of your 
good deeds never came to our exchange table.” 

“ But,” said the editor, “the postal authorities are to 
blame if you didn’t receive my paper.” 

“Then you’ll have to go to the other place and fight it 
out,” said St. Peter; “the postal authorities are all down 
there.” — St. Louis Star. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 


Burred Matrices. 


T. G., Tuscaloosa, Alabama, writes: “ Will you kindly 
explain what is the cause of the ear on back side of the 
matrix being mashed and burred on the enclosed matrix? 
All of the matrices on our machine seem to be affected in 
this way, and we find it necessary to have them dressed off 
with a file very frequently. Please tell us the cause and 
also how to prevent it.” Answer.— The wear is probably 
due to the matrix striking the upper edge of the lower 
assembler glass in its descent. Examine the glass and if 
you find it is rough or chipped put in a new one. It is pos- 
sible, also, that the matrix received an abnormal squeeze 
on its back lug from the mold. Its dimensions are .030 inch 
less than normal. Some of the loss is possibly due to the 
regular wear a matrix is subject to. From the appearance 
of the matrix we would say that it has given full service. 


Ejection of Slugs. 


“Slug Eight,” Sandusky, Ohio, writes: “I am enclos- 
ing some sample slugs for inspection. You will notice the 
upper right hand end and lower left are bright, while on 
the six-point slug the entire right end is smooth. The lev- 
ers are in good shape, but the slugs eject hard from the 
mold-cell. I have tried every way to remedy same, but so 
far have failed. A six-point line of capitals will not eject 
and deliver in the pan. They seem to bind on the opposite 
ends for some reason. It is very annoying, especially on 
the six-point. The ejector-blades are in good shape. I am 
stumped, and any information you can give me and that 
will be of benefit to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
will be greatly appreciated.” Answer. To remedy your 
trouble you should first of all set your left knife so that 
the overhang, which is visible on the smooth side of the 
slug, is trimmed off. Then set your right knife so the slug 
measures standard. To make the slug eject properly: 
Remove the clutch and clean the shoes with gasoline and 
clean the surface of the pulley. Remove the clutch-spring 
and stretch it. Then see that the leather or brass in the 
pressure bar of your ejector-guide is pressing tightly 
against the ejector-blade. 


Line Transfer 


A St. Louis operator writes: “ My trouble is in the 
transferring of long lines from first elevator to second 
elevator. This is sometimes a source of great annoyance. 
Sometimes lines will stick and will have to be transferred 
by hand; again it is accomplished with a hard slam, and a 
great many times matrices will fall off of far end, or nearly. 
so, and prevent second elevator from seating properly for 
transfer to distributor bar. This never occurs on short 
lines; always twenty ems and above. I would also like to 
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know what the model number of this machine is. Number 
on brass plate in front is 5949. Patents read from February 
10, 1885, to March 5, 1901. Last four are in small letters 
and figures. All others are large. Machine is single letter. 
Would it be advisable to change this machine from a one- 
letter to two-letter machine? Approximately, what would 
cost be? Have had no serious trouble for over a year. 
Three of us work on machine and get along very well, con- 
sidering two are beginners.” Answer.— The first thing in 
regard to the shifting of long lines is to examine the spring 
on the rod inside the frame near the segment cam. This 
spring, if broken, will cause the trouble you refer to. If 
you find this spring broken, replace it with a new one. If 
the nut is not compressing it when the second elevator is 
seated to receive the line, turn in on the nut until it gives 
the spring more tension. The cost of changing Model 1 
one-letter machine to a two-letter will be $190. This 
includes a universal mold and a set of two-letter matrices 
and such other accessories as are required. Write the 
Mergenthaler Company, Chicago, for further particulars. 


A New Typesetting Machine. 


Mr. J. C. Nelson, of the Bath County World, Sharps- 
burg, Kentucky, is the inventor of a new mechanical type- 
setter, of which he writes to THE INLAND PRINTER: “At 
present I am investigating the patents granted Mr. A. G. 
Baker on his typesetting machine, which he calls the 
‘Universal.’ In some respects my machine is somewhat 
similar to his. Mine, however, uses no power whatever, 
while his requires a small storage battery; my mechanism 
for assembling the type into line is an improvement over 
his, I think; my machine will deliver the set type onto a 
galley, after it has been justified by hand; distribution of 
type is automatic and is done at the same time matter is 
being set, but the loader on my machine, which loads from 
a galley the dead type into the distributor channels, must 
be operated by hand independently of the keyboard. When 
an empty distributor channel advances directly in front of 
the loader, the keyboard mechanism is automatically locked, 
and the operator then pulls a lever, which loads in the line 
of dead type from the galley, the keyboard mechanism is 
automatically unlocked, and the operator proceeds with the 
setting. There are other features which, I think, make my 
machine superior to the Baker machine. My object is to 
place on the market a machine requiring no power other 
than that of the hands and fingers in operation of the key- 
board; light in weight, so it can readily be moved about 
the printing-office, if desired, and low enough in price for 
the smallest country printing-office to afford one. It will be 
simple in construction and almost ‘ foolproof.’ Of course, 
it will use specially nicked type, like the Simplex, but, unlike 
the Simplex, there will be absolutely no breakage of type.” 


Porous Slugs. 


An Illinois operator writes: “I am bothered with 
porous slugs. They have no weight, and letters sink in. 
I recently put in a mouthpiece and cleaned throat of cruci- 
ble. The lock-up is perfect and all conditions seem to be 
all right, except the heat; there’s where my trouble is, I 
believe. If I run the metal real hot, I am not bothered with 
sunken letters, but foot of slug is hollow, of course. If I 
run the metal cold enough so that foot of slug is solid, the 
sunken letters appear immediately and face soon is cold. I 
cut vents a little deeper to try to overcome the difficulty. 
Is it possible for the vents to be deep enough to cause a 
porous slug? Sometimes I will get a line that is almost 
perfect, and the one immediately following will be as light 








as cork. On a twenty-six em brevier slug it does all right, 
but on ten-point and twelve-point and thirteen-em lines the 
slugs are full of holes and the base is hollow. I use the 
gasoline burner shown on page 148 of the Mergenthaler 
catalogue, and if you reduce the heat under the metal-pot, 
you reduce the heat under mouthpiece also, as one valve 
controls the whole apparatus. I am convinced the trouble 
lies in the heat, and would appreciate the favor if you can 
give me a little light on the matter. The vise-jaws on my 
machine have a play of about one and one-half points, and 
sometimes first-elevator back jaw will bind on left-hand 
vise-jaw when elevator descends. Jaw doesn’t seem to be 
sprung. Can this looseness be remedied? Machine is a 
Model 2, in use five years. I see a writer in a trade paper 
says that the crucible of a metal-pot should be renewed 


every four or five years. What is your theory of this mat- | 


ter? If metal drips from vents after a cast, instead of 
sticking to slug and being trimmed by back knife, what 
does that indicate?’ Answer.— You should have sent one 
of the porous slugs for examination, as we could then have 
made a critical investigation and possibly been of some 
help to you. As it is, we can only conjecture as to the 
cause. Will suggest that you note, as the plunger descends, 
whether the metal is ejected upward around it. If this 
condition prevails, it is possible that your plunger is fitting 
loosely in the well. A new one will remedy it. If the slugs 
are porous on ten and twelve point short measure and show 
fairly solid on long measure, it is possibly due to the heating 
of the mold, which prevents the short slugs solidifying. If 
the plunger appears to fit rather tight in the well, mix some 
tallow and graphite into a paste about the consistency of 
putty; place a small lump of this mixture in the well 
before starting. It will tend to lubricate the plunger and 
give a smooth action. The crucible should be renewed only 
when the well is badly worn; this may occur after several 
years’ use or by the improper use of a scraper. The drip- 
ping of the metal from the cross-vents may indicate too 
large a volume of metal escaping. This condition is pos- 
sibly due to the vent being enlarged. 


Squirts. 


A Minnesota operator-machinist writes: “I have been 
a close reader of your department in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and it has done me wonderful good in my work on an old 
‘mill’ which has seen better days. I have overcome most 
all my trouble, but at the present time I have run up 
against what seems to me a fierce proposition. I will not 
give you a long introductory, but will launch right into 
my troubles. I am operating a Model 1— ancient his- 
tory — and have had all kinds of trouble from the start. 
What I know about the machine I picked up in operating it. 
We only have the one machine. About two weeks ago we 
got a new mouthpiece and mold. I put them in place, 
according to directions furnished by the Linotype people. 
I adjusted the mouthpiece with an aligning gage, that is, 
the pot, by the screws on the pot-legs; the holes in the 
mouthpiece line with the smooth side of the slug, and the 
pot comes up square with the aligning gage. The mold is 
a new one, well seated, never rested on the mouthpiece any 
longer than it takes to cast a slug. The tension on the 
spring (F-27) is enough to bring the pot up pretty solid. 
My trouble, in setting thirteen-em measure, I get back- 
squirts from the mouthpiece not in use. I have two mouth- 
piece burners, and have used one and both, and the result 
is the same. The only way I can make any time at all is to 
putty up the holes not in use. It seems to me that the 
machine is made to run all right without the putty, and if 
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you will enlighten me where I am lame and what to do, I 
will be very much obliged. I put a straight-edge on mouth- 
piece and find it is not warped, as far asI can see. Another 
trouble: Why should the combinations on lower-case ‘n,’ 
‘m,’ ‘w’ and the em space be cut off and the others not 
marred? I have run in a line of pi matrices without space- 
bands, locked my transfer lever, ran the first elevator up 
into slide guide, took off the latter altogether, disconnected 
D-222 and adjusted the first elevator by the screw on the 
bottom, so that in transferring the line by hand, it went 
over on the second-elevator bar as if it were a solid block. 
I made a line on the first elevator at slide gibs, put back 
the slide guide and adjusted it so that the line I made on 
second elevator at gib was exactly the same as before I 
put back the guide. The matrices work free and easy in 
the distributor box, and apparently work free on rails and 
onto distributor bar. A company expert was here recently 
and I told him my trouble. He looked over my transfers 
and said adjustments were O. K. I wrote to the company 
about this matrix trouble and also sent them some of the 
matrices. They answered by saying that the tension on 
spring G-67 was too strong; that the elevator in rising 
bound the matrices in the intermediate channel, gouging 
the combination. I pulled out the spring and made the ten- 
sion weaker and found that by so doing the second elevator 
would not seat properly in G-241, so I had to bring back the 
tension. But in watching the elevator rise out of the inter- 
mediate channel, and, if their contention as to gouging at 
that particular point is correct, I came to the conclusion 
that it would gouge on just the reverse side from where it 
is gouged. I enclose a sample of matrices, so you can see 
for yourself. I would be very much obliged to you if you 
could advise me soon in my trouble.” Answer.— The back- 
squirts no doubt are due to imperfect lock-up between the 
mouthpiece and mold. Whether this imperfection is due to 
metal accumulation on the mouthpiece or to a warped mold 
you may determine by a test as follows: Wipe back of 
mold and scrape its surface with a piece of brass rule, so 
that it is free from adhering metal. Take a small quan- 
tity of bronze-blue ink and ink the back of the mold evenly, 
having about as much on the mold as you would on a proof- 
roller. Wipe the mouthpiece clean and allow the cams to 
make a revolution. When the disk is pulled forward a 
deposit of ink will show on the mouthpiece. This should 
appear evenly. If it shows uneven it may mean that the 
mouthpiece or mold is warped. It is then up to you to 
remedy the trouble. A warped mouthpiece you can dress 
down by a careful manipulation of the file. A warped 
mold may be sent to the Mergenthaler Company for lap- 
ping. They may be able to fix it, but that they will not 
guarantee. The filling of the jets with putty is a make- 
shift and should not be practiced. The damaged combina- 
tions on the matrices suggest a bruised second-elevator bar 
or distributor bar. Examine the edges where the matrix 
combinations have first contact. It may also mean that the 
holes in the second-elevator link and bar are worn, which 
may induce imperfect alignment of the matrices when pass- 
ing from the first to the second elevator. For this condi- 
tion a new link and bar is the remedy. The alignment of 
the distributor bar with the matrices on the box rails may 
also be out a trifle. Test this by placing one matrix about 
one-eighth of an inch from the left end of the top rail. By 
raising the back screw, the relation between the combina- 
tions of the matrix and the rails of the bar may be deter- 
mined. The top of the matrix should not bind on the brass 
strip; a slight clearance is necessary. If you find insuffi- 
cient space, raise the bar by turning up on the screws above 
the bar. This is the last resort. 
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Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Typograph Machine.— J. B. Allen, Detroit, Mich. Filed October 5, 1906. 
Issued May 8, 1910. No. 956,790. 

Divided Slug Mold.— W. G. Middleton, Oakland, Cal., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 15, 1909. Issued 
May 10, 1910. No. 957,433. 

Double Magazine Distributor.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed December 2, 1909. 
Issued May 10, 1910. No. 957,802. 

Type Embossing Machine.— F. H. Richards, Hartford, Conn., assignor to 
American Typographic Corporation of Arizona. Filed August 7, 1902. Issued 
May 17, 1910. No. 957,904. 

Linotype Junior Matrix.— R. M. Bedell, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed December 12, 1908. 
Issued May 17, 1910. No. 958,076. 

Double Magazine Distributor.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed February 5, 1910. 
Issued May 17,°1910. No. 958,317. 

Embossed Type-bar.—F. H. Richards, Hartford, 
American Typographic Corporation of Arizona. 
Issued May 17, 1910. No. 958,435. 

Method of Making Type-bars.— F. H. Richards, Hartford, Conn., assignor 
to American Typographic Corporation of Arizona. Filed August 7, 1902. 
Issued May 17, 1910. No. 958,436. 

Automatic Assembler Lift for Linotypes.—- 0. G. Pickett, Jefferson City, 
Mo. Filed July 3, 1908. Issued May 17, 1910. No. 958,530. 

Type Distributor.— R. Dacheux, Liege, Belgium. Filed July 7, 1909. 
Issued May 17, 1910. No. 958,600. 


Typecaster and Setter— J. C. Fowler, Chicago, Ill., assignor to J. R. 
Preston, Chicago, Ill. Filed December 30, 1904. Issued May 24, 1910. 
No. 958,738. 

Low-quad Mold.— E. S. Dunavant, Louisville, Ky., assignor to Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed July 26, 1906. 
Issued May 24, 1910. No. 959,323. 

Water-cooled Mold.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed January 4, 1910. Issued 
May 31, 1910. No. 959,755. 

Pump-stop.— H. Pearce and J. E. Billington, Broadheath, Eng. Filed 
June 26, 1909. Issued May 31, 1910. No. 959,961. 

Typecaster and Setter.— O. V. Sigurdsson, New York, assignor to Oddur 
Manufacturing Company, New York. Filed November 17, 1909. Issued 
May 31, 1910. No. 960,047. 

Die Case.— W. Nicholas, New York, assignor to United States Grapho- 
type Company, New York. Filed February 26, 1908. Issued June 7, 1910. 
No. 960,684. 


Conn., assignor to 
Filed August 7, 1902. 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A SANITARIUM 
AND A SANATORIUM. 


The words “ sanitarium ” and “ sanatorium ” are popu- 
ularly understood to have the same meaning and are 
generally used interchangeably, when designating (or 
describing) places of refuge for sick people, but there is, 
in fact, quite a distinction between the meaning of the two 


words. In answer to a correspondent on this subject the 
Literary Digest says: 

“The distinction between these words lies in the fact 
that they are derived from two different Latin roots. 
‘Sanatorium’ is derived from the late Latin sanatorius, 
meaning health-giving. The term relates specially to ‘an 
institution for treatment of disease or care of invalids; 
especially an establishment employing natural therapeutic 
agents or conditions peculiar to the locality, or some specific 
treatment, or treating particular diseases.’ On the other 
hand, ‘ sanitarium’ is derived from the Latin sanitas, from 
sanus, meaning whole, or sound. ‘Sanitarium’ relates 
more specifically to ‘a place where the hygienic conditions 
are preservative of health, as distinguished from one where 
therapeutic agencies are employed.’ Hence it is the prov- 
ince of a ‘sanitarium’ to preserve health, that of a 
‘sanatorium’ to restore it. Care should be exercised in 
combining the proper vowels in these two words, in order to 
indicate correctly the derivation.” 





BEST HE COULD; SAY. 


Mrs. Starvem— How do you like the chicken soup, 
Mr. Newbord? 

Mr. Newbord — O — er — er — is this chicken soup? 

Mrs. Starvem — Certainly. How do you like it? 

Mr. Newbord — Well — er —er— it’s certainly very 
tender.— The Catholic Standard and Times. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LINOTYPE IN THE NEWSPAPER AD. ROOM. 


BY HUGH WALLACE, 


Fe ee an outsider it looks as if the Linotype 

Be 2 Company had been a little slow in realiz- 

ing the possibilities of the Linotype in 

the ad.-room, and it was not exactly in 

the line of any printer’s duty to tell the 

company what might be done. The 

Model 4, the twelve and fourteen point 

two-letter matrices, the new knife-block 

and the advertising figures indicate that it is getting ready 

to meet the changing fashion and the demand for larger 

type in commercial announcements in the newspapers. 

There probably will be improvements made in the mold to 

meet the requirements of the big figures, and in the cruci- 

ble and pump to meet the requirements of the big slug, but 
these will come fast enough. 

It is quite safe to predict that in a comparatively short 
time a large proportion of the type smaller than eighteen- 
point used in the ad.-rooms will be set on machines. When 
the new dispensation gets into proper working order there 
will be a closer relationship between the compositor and the 
operator than there has been in the past, and then will 
come the question of handling the machine to the best 
advantage in the composing-room. 

The staff that will get results is the one that will sink 
the individual in the team, for in that way the waiting time 
will be reduced to a minimum. Speed on the part of the 
operator will be of little value if the work is handled in 
such a manner that two or three high-priced units of labor 
are charging time while waiting for the machine matter. 
It is the time that is not lost that gets the forms to the 
stereotyper. 

The first duty of the foreman who is looking for results 
in machine work on ads. is to get a force that will work as 
ateam. His next duty is to let that team alone. If he must 
worry somebody, let him take it out of the man in the busi- 
ness office who insists upon having proofs of a “ filler ” on 
the busiest day of the week. It won’t do much good, but it 
will be a well-directed effort. 

The operator should either be an ad. man as well, or 
have the makings of one stored some place in his system. 
The compositor, on his part, should understand that the 
operator can set but one take at a time. This will eliminate 
the spot-light, but it will make teamwork, and team makes 
better and easier work. 

There must be codperation between the operator and 
the compositor, or time will be wasted. The importance of 
this wasted time increases in a sort of geometrical progres- 
sion as it passes from the copy-cutter to the operator, the 
compositor, the proofreader and the make-up. 

Get away from the “speed” theory, as it is generally 
understood, if you want to secure the best results from 
Linotype work in the ad.-room. 

It is teamwork that counts when it comes to saving time 
on the completed two-column or three-column or page ad., 
or even a bunch of small ones. 

If the operator has an eye solely to his own record, he 
is apt to forget that there are others who have to handle 
the matter after it leaves him. He can wait until his stick 
is full before he dumps a line or he can deliver the metal 
so that the compositor can follow him very closely. 

If the compositor is one of those who aims to leave the 
“impress of his individuality ” on everything that passes 
through his hands, he can delay the operator and waste 
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valuable time. He can give out his copy in such a way 
that there are many changes of measures and magazines, 
or he can bunch it so as to avoid them. 

A “record” has no value for the purpose of comparing 
one office with another, or even for comparing one week 
with another in the same office. Conditions vary. 

The drawback to teamwork is that it seldom gets appre- 
ciation of the kind that is shown in the weekly envelope. 
About the best it gets is an occasional remark from the 
foreman like “I didn’t think we’d make it, but we did,” and 
the minimum scale. : 

Of course, a clean proof is desirable, but if there are two 
or three compositors waiting for metal it is a little better 
to take a chance on the proof not being too dirty than to 
waste time in being sure. That rule would not hold good 
on an ad. that probably would be railroaded in the first edi- 
tion, but a time-copy ad. is different. 
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TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE. 


BY CHARLES G. LOW. 


OHN JONES, Printer,” the sign said over 
the door. 
It was a dingy door, too; and within 
was a dingy printing-office. 
John Jones had got down early to 
open his mail and get things started. 
John Jones always got down early, 
and often stayed late, for he was the 
proprietor of the printing-office. Moreover, John Jones, 
printer, didn’t make as much as his hands, though they got 
down late and went home early. 

And so, on this particular morning, after John Jones 
had opened his mail and noted the kicks and requests for 
“a little more time on that bill,” and invitations to use 
certain brands of tabbing-glue and patent ink-distributors, 
and like literature, he sat back and indulged in a little 
thinking about a note for $114 due to-morrow and to lay 
plans for an extension, if possible. 

He noticed, while thus engaged, an envelope, still 
unopened, and wearily reached for the paper-knife, as he 
recognized the corner-card of a customer whom he regarded 
as quite slow, as well as full of kicks. 

Then he read it, and, as he read, he straightened up, 
and wonder and astonishment spread over his countenance. 

“Enclosed please find check,” he read, “for $114, to 
cover statement for three months past, and also for five 
thousand more booklets like the last. As you have waited 
patiently on us, it is only fair that we reciprocate by pay- 
ing for this order in advance. Booklets must be delivered 
this week.” 

He feverishly reached for the order-book to enter the 
unusual order, and for a job-ticket to get it started. Then, 
seizing a rubber stamp, he marked “ Rush” all over the 
ticket, to show his appreciation for such a remarkable 
order. 

In attending to these details, he turned over another 
letter, also unopened, that had evidently come in on the 
morning’s mail. Opening it, he was more amazed than 
ever. It read as follows: 


“ John Jones, Printer: 

“ DEAR Sir,— Our firm has decided to pay spot cash in 
advance in future for all printing. Enclosed find check 
for $114 on our account. Please advise us immediately 
the amount necessary to pay for the enclosed order and 
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check will be forwarded. Commence on the order at once, 
as it must be delivered within three days. 
“ Respectfully, BLANK & Co.” 


The enclosed job figured up $114, and he was all 
excitement, as he inwardly blessed Blank & Co. 

“ Guess we'll have to do it,” he mused, “ though we are 
all loaded up with work; but it won’t do to disappoint 
such customers as these two.” 

As he was planning how to meet the emergency, he 
noted still another letter unopened. Chiding himself for 
being careless about his mail, he ripped it open, when out 
fell a check for $114. 

“Please duplicate our order for five thousand cata- 
logues,” it said. “As you have the type standing, enclosed 
check, we believe, covers cost of same. Must have them by 
the 10th. We have decided in future to pay cash for 
printing.” 

By this time the hands were at work, and Jones tossed 
the orders to the bookkeeper, with instructions to get them 
going at once. 

Then he called to the foreman and told him what was 
before them. That worthy declared it a physical impossi- 
bility with the equipment. 

Seizing the telephone, Jones rung up the machinery 
house: 

“Send over that press we were talking about at once. 
Must have it running by 10 o’clock to-day. 

“What terms? Spot cash on delivery; we have adopted 
the cash plan. 

“ Well, but I’ve got to have it in; have orders that must 
be got out. It must be in to-day. 

“ Well, all right — now don’t fall down, for your money 
is ready as soon as the press begins to move.” 

Turning, he noted a compositor groping about the dead- 
stone. 

“ What’s he looking for?” he inquired of the foreman. 

“Sorts of that gothic; we are short in all the fonts.” 

Again seizing the telephone, he shouted to the type- 
founder: 

“Send over at once five fonts each of Lining Gothic, 
from six to seventy-two point, and, while you are about 
it, one hundred pounds labor-saving six-point slugs, and 
twenty-five pounds each quads six to twenty-four point. 

“ What’s that — the old bill? Check in the mail. Now, 
rush this order and send it C. O. D.; we have adopted the 
cash system. 

“Oh, I know you didn’t impugn my credit — we have 
adopted the cash system, that’s all. You’ll attend to that 
order at once? 

“All-right. Good-by. 

“ Now Bill,” to the foreman, “ we won’t waste any more 
time picking sorts; we’ll buy them. Stop that man on that 
job till we get type and give him this rush order. We'll 
make things hum here from now on.” 

Then a loud noise caused every one to pause. 

It was only the pressman pounding the feedboard with 
a reglet to call the feeder. 

Mr. Jones straightened up, rubbed his eyes and looked 
around. 

The girl who did double duty, in the bindery and office, 
as bookkeeper, said: 

“You seemed to be asleep, Mr. Jones, and I didn’t like 
to disturb you.” 

The man continued to look for sorts on the deadstone, 
and the foreman tinkered up the old Cottrell. 

Jones sighed and said: “Alas, that it was only a dream! ” 

And the note for $114 went to protest next day. 
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A booklet cover suggestion, by John Stanesco, an I. T. U. student. 
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Hand-lettered title-page, by Charles Des Roches, an I. T. U. student, 
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JOB @MPOSITION 





BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with ous ex l 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 





In our work as job-printers we are given to depending 
upon a superficial cleverness for our best results, rather 
than upon a complete understanding of causes and effects. 
In the course of several years of work as apprentice and 
journeyman we acquire a certain adaptability which ena- 
bles us to follow cleverly in the footsteps of some one. who 
has an individuality strong enough to impress itself upon 
the craft, and we become devotees of style and fad. 

Too much of our typography shows the effects of an 
unintelligent copying. A few pioneers blaze the way, as 
it were, by evolving new and striking typographical effects, 
and forthwith the majority follow blindly in their lead, 
feeling secure in the confidence that if a job is set in the 
panel style, or whatever other style they are then imitating, 
the results will be satisfactory. Too few printers do any 
real thinking for themselves. Their only standard of 
whether or not a thing is good is to compare it with some- 
thing which some one else has done, and, while this may 
be advisable and even necessary in some instances, it causes 
a lack of confidence in one’s ability which can not be other 
than detrimental. We have all experienced this condition, 
this feeling of uncertainty as to whether a piece of work 
was really good, and the fear of getting away from the 
path mapped out by others. And this unintelligent copy- 
ing is not confined to what others have done in typography. 
We are told that other crafts contain much that is of value 
to the printer; told, perhaps, that the beautiful lines in 
well-designed pottery mean much in suggestion to the 
typographer. Forthwith we decide to adapt to the printed 
page the beauty of line shown in a certain vase. We put 
the vase up and copy, in general outline at least, its shape, 
making the ends of the type-lines conform to the contour 
of the vase. Absurd as this is, it is nevertheless a fact. 
Long dissertations have been written, from time to time, 
showing how this may be done, and illustrated by examples 
to indicate the results. We have all of us seen this sort of 
thing attempted, with more or less success — generally 
less, . 

Unquestionably, the best of design in one craft bears a 
certain relation to the design of other crafts. Pottery 
design is, in a large measure, the same as typographical 
design. 

But the point which the printer overlooks is the fact 
that they are alike in principle only. He forgets this, and 
endeavors to make them alike in application. As an illus- 
tration of this, let us consider the diagram herewith, taken 
from “ The Principles of Design,” by E. A. Batchelder. In 
regard to this illustration, Mr. Batchelder says in the text: 
“The Greek vase, in Plate XLVII, has already been cited 
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as an admirable specimen of a dominant shape. At the 
time, it was remarked that other desirable qualities could 
be found here, somewhat foreign to the work of our ‘ china 
decorators’ of to-day. A dominant measure has been used, 
as well as a dominant shape. The designer chose as an 
underlying form an ellipse in which the diameters bear the 
ratio of 2:3. Take one-half the short diameter as a unit of 
measure and you will find that it goes three times into the 
height. It will be noted that a section of the ellipse has 
been cut off at the top by the mouth of the vase; but in 
order to retain his original proportions, the designer added 
this measure at the bottom as the height of his base. The 
half-diameter occurs again as the width of this base and 
as the height of the handle. Other definite measure- 
relations might be pointed out here; but these will answer 
the purpose. This repetition of a measure gives a sense of 
rest, of satisfaction; we are able to feel the big, broad 
proportions at once, without being confused by the clamor 
of unrelated quantities.” 

Now, what does the job-compositor gather from this? 
Does he find, as has been so frequently pointed out, that 





PLATE XLVII 








8) 











the Greek vase is good in design, that good design in pot- 
tery is similar to good design in typography, and that, 
therefore, the copying of the vase into type will insure a 
good page? Not at all; or, at least, if he does, he is 
entirely missing the point and overlooking the principle in 
the contemplation of the application. What he should 
gather from the quotation and diagram is that the vase is 
beautiful in line and proportion, because of the bringing 
into play in its construction of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples recognized as being applicable to all designs. These 
principles are, in this case, shape harmony and measure 
harmony (or proportion). One can readily see that shape 
harmony has been preserved in the use of the ellipse as the 
underlying form. The measure harmony or proportion of 
2:3 not only prevails in the diameters of the different 
measures, but in the placing of the band and handle in the 
vase the designer has been governed by the same propor- 
tions. 

The lesson to be gained by the printer in the study of 
this vase is not, then, in copying it onto the printed page. 
It is in the application of the principles upon which it 
is constructed to typography. For instance, the shape 
harmony which characterizes this vase should characterize 
typography. Rectangles should be used together, circular 
shapes should be used together, condensed type should be 
used with narrow pages, extended type with wide pages, 
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and so on indefinitely. Proportion, or the breaking up of 
a page into spaces or measures, should be carefully con- 
sidered, and the same ratio of 2:3 should be constantly 
used. The same measurements which governed the designer 
in the placing of the band and handles on the vase should 
govern the compositor in placing his line or group of lines 
on the page. 

If the printer makes it a question of copying, and takes 
the contour of the vase as a model, instead of studying it 
in principle, he gets no further than this one job. For the 
next piece of work he will need a new model. But if he 
takes the principles underlying this design, thinking for 
himself instead of becoming a copyist, he is enabled to draw 
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before the time for entries closed. He stated as his motive 
the desire to “ ascertain whether his (the man whose idea 
was ‘ swiped’) work really possessed winning merit apart 
from his name and reputation as a prize-winner.” 

In the language of the cartoonist, “ wouldn’t that jar 
you?” 

Here is a man whose ideas regarding the conduct of a 
contest of this kind were so crude that he imagined reputa- 
tion to be a factor in deciding the winner. Reputation does 
go a long way in the minds of many, and to prevent the 
possibility of such a thing occurring in these contests, the 
entries which the judges see are numbered on the back, 
this being the only means of identification. 





Well, anyway, the matter was submitted to the judges, 
who decided to disqualify the winner of second place, move 


from this one piece of pottery suggestions for innumerable 
arrangements of various problems in typography. 
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The Card Contest. 

In point of trouble, a job-composition contest may some- 
times rival even the baby show where out of every one 
hundred entries there are one hundred “sure” winners. 
The fact that many are disappointed at the failure of their 
entries to win a prize, and think, somewhat naturally, that 
their efforts are superior to those awarded the leading 
places, is bad enough; but it remained for the recent 
business-card contest to develop a new and more serious 
trouble. 

After all the work incidental to the selecting of the 
thirteen prize-winners from entries numbering nearly one 
thousand had been accomplished, and the prizes sent out, 
portraits published, winning designs reproduced, etc., along 
comes a return of the prize-money for second place, accom- 
panied by a letter in which the sender states that he 
“swiped ” the idea of another contestant, having seen it 


all those following up one place and select a new card for 
thirteenth place. This was done and a card entered by 
Mr. Bertram B. Udell, of Highland Park, Illinois, was 
given the prize. 

We, of course, regret exceedingly that this thing should 
occur, for, while it casts no reflections upon the conduct of 
the contest, nor upon the judges, it nevertheless shows a 
possible unpleasant feature of competition. Besides, it 
makes us lots of trouble. 





DOING HIS SHARE. 
“ Doesn’t it worry you to get so many letters from people 
whom you don’t know? ” 
“Not in the least,” answered the senator. “I rather 
encourage such correspondence. It helps to offset that 
postal deficit.” — Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘*‘ For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must not be in- 

luded in kages of speci unless letter postage is placed 
on the entire package. 





STETTINER Brotuers, New York city.— The blotter for May is very 
pleasing, although an unusual color combination. 

THE Merchants’ Publishing Company, Denver, Colorado.— The cards are 
very attractive, the design being good and the color combinations pleasing. 

Buiss & RayMonp, Rockford, Ilinois.— All of the specimens are excel- 
lent, your letter-head being unusually striking in design and color. Per- 
haps a trifle more yellow in the red on the blotter printed in red and black 
would be an improvement. 

H. S. Biackpurn, Tacoma, Washington.— Your specimens are all very 
neat and tasty, and we find in them nothing to criticize. The color-scheme 
and arrangement of the blotter are excellent, as is also the ticket for the 
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steamboat excursion. We reproduce the latter. Perhaps a little letter- 
spacing, in the date line, thus doing away with some of the white between 
words, would be desirable. 

Tue Barber Printery, Winston-Salem, North Carolina.— The blotter is 
good in arrangement, but we think that a little more yellow in the green 
would improve the color combination. 

AmonG the producers of highly effective printed matter the Meyer-Rotier 
Printing Company, Milwaukee, stands high. Not only in the occasional 
special job, but in the regular monthly package of examples, does this firm 











Steamboat Excursion | 


1910 





WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 11, 
Given by Reveille Class of First Baptist 
Sunday School, on Str. Vashon. Boat 
leaves the N. P. Wharf at 7:30 o’clock 
TICKETS ARE 35 CENTS EACH 

















Ticket, by H. S. Blackburn, Tacoma, Washington. 


excel. Not only does its work show the highest efficiency in all the 
mechanical details that go to make the finished product — platemaking, 
presswork, typography, etc.— but it also shows an unusual creative ability. 
Among the late Meyer-Rotier products perhaps a four-page leaflet for David 
Adler & Sons is the most interesting from a typographical standpoint. We 

















| AKING clothes for 

young men, as young 

men’s clothes SHOULD 

BE MADE, is an ac- 

complishment of which 

we are justly proud. 

Our distinctive ability 
to produce dn exceptional class 
of apparel for the man who wants 
UNUSUAL CLOTHES but not con- 
spicuous ones, has brought this 
house so prominently before the 
American public. The styles we 
will exhibit for the Autumn 
and Winter seasons of Nineteen 
Hundred Ten and Eleven will 
demonstrate more conclusively 
than ever that this is decidedly 
the young men’s house of America. 
If you will inspect this showing 
of suits and overcoats for popular- 
price retailing, we will convince 














you as to the wisdom of gaining 
EXCLUSIVE CONTROL of Collegian 
Clothes and Collegian advertising 
for your town. There is a tone 
and a standard of quality to these 
garments which readily charac- 
terizes the store handling them, 
as a high-class establishment. 
They win a PRESTIGE, the value 
of which can not be overestimated. | 
Wewill show the new models and | 
fabrics in April. If you will send | 
the post card, a representative 
will visit you. Our price-range is 
ten to twenty-two and a half. 





DAVID 
ADLER 
& SONS 9 
CLOTHING 
COMPANY 
Milwaukee 



































Two pages of an interesting booklet, by the Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Original in colors. 
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show herewith a reproduction of the two inner pages. The original was KENNETH GoRRELL, Bremen, Indiana.—Your specimens are neat and 
in four colors. Other catalogues and booklets show exceptionally high-class attractive and leave nothing to criticize. The tint-block effect is very good, 
embossing and colorwork. except that the green is a trifle strong. 


A new booklet from Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, showing the Adstyle 
and Author’s Roman series, contains many interesting page arrangements 
which are suggestive to*the job compositor. Among the most unusual of 
these is one in which stock parallel rules are used pleasingly, especially 
as corner pieces. We show herewith a reproduction of the page. 

Tue J. B. Savage Company, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your specimens are very 
attractive in design and color, the letter-heads for the Y. M. C. A. being 
especially pleasing combinations. The panel arrangement for the first page 
of the price-list of wines and liquors is one of the most interesting we 
have seen in some time, and we reproduce it herewith. The original was 


J 
New Method , in red and black, the rules and inner portion of monogram being in red. 
of 
Shorthand | ii i eS 


——- Bine~ Liquor 
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Published by, 
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An interesting page, from a booklet by Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. : | 
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Pleasing rule arrangement, by the J. B. Savage Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Original in colors. 


From the printing-house of Oscar L. Isacson, Goteborg, Sweden, we have 
received a copy of ‘ Isacson’s Typografi,’’ a handsome portfolio of speci- 
mens of high-class printing. The cover, of which we show a reproduction, 
is beautifully embossed in blue and gold on brown stock. The examples 
contained in the portfolio are mounted in a very attractive manner on 
neutral gray mats. The work throughout is of an excellent quality and 
speaks volumes for the ability of the house which sends it out. 

Peter S. BoGart, Elizabeth, New Jersey.— An excess of ornamentation 
and panelwork characterizes the dance programs. Where rules are in poor 
condition or one can not get a good make-ready it is advisable to avoid 
Cover of a handsome booklet, by Oscar L. Isacson, Goteborg, Sweden. the panel designs and adopt a more simple arrangement. The title-pages 
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of both of these programs contain an unusually large amount of matter 
for the small space, and the elaborate designs only serve to make this the 
more noticeable. 

S. B. Downineé, Nowata, Oklahoma.— The blotter design, with the pos- 
sible exception that the division of the space comes too close to the center, 
is good, and the colors are harmonious and pleasing. 

Witt A. Munea, Peoria, Illinois— The color of the background is too 
nearly like the color used on the type, especially as the design of the back- 
ground is so open. A light blue beneath the brown would be preferable. 
Peacock Brotuers, Melbourne, Australia.— The booklet is very attract- 

although the border around the panels is not in good condition, 
and we rather think that black ink for the half-tones would be preferable. 


ive, 


Epw. H. Lisk, Troy, New York.— Both of the specimens which you sub- 
mit are of the highest class. We reproduce herewith the inner pages of 
the menu. The colors, black and light green, on white stock, are very 
pleasing, as are also the colors on the card. 
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Rev. Bro. Henry R. Freeman 


MENU 


many cuts, perhaps it would be advisable to set the words “‘ Wetter Num- 
bering Machines ”’ in a little larger size of type, in order that they may 
have a greater relative prominence. In that case, centering the lines would 
be advisable. 

THE Quality Press, Flora, Indiana.— The specimens are well arranged, 
but we would suggest a trifle lighter type-face for the display lines on 
the blotter. At present they are so heavy that they do not harmonize with 
either the balance of the type or the border. 

From the Norman Pierce Company, New York city, has come another 
package of the high-class resort booklets for which this firm is famous. Of 
these latter specimens, a booklet for the Hotel Sagamore, on Lake George, 
is perhaps the most attractive, although all of them are unusual in concep- 
tion. 

GILLIES LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING CompaNy, Rochester, New York.— 
The catalogue for Brown Brothers’ Nurseries is a very attractive piece of 
work, the cover being especially handsome. The title-page, however, is 
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Interesting menu pages, by Edw. H. Lisk, Troy, New York. 


MELTON PRINTING Company, Dallas, Texas.— Your specimens are all 
very attractive and bear out your claim of ‘‘ uncommonly good printing.” 
The typography and presswork are excellent, and the color-schemes show a 
careful regard for harmony. 

AuGust Becker, Brooklyn, New York.— Your commercial specimens are 
very satisfactory, the booklet entitled ‘‘ Business Literature ” being espe- 
cially good. The simple type arrangements and good color-schemes go far 
toward making the work pleasing. 

THE new catalogue of the Dexter Folder Company, devoted to the Dex- 
ter automatic clamp cutter, is an attractive bit of printing and embossing. 
The half-tone iJlustrations are well handled, and the color-scheme and 
embossing are unusually pleasing. 

P. H. Lorentz, Buckhannon, West Virginia.— Your examples in brown 
and green are all pleasing and we have no criticism to offer on any of them, 
although possibly the elimination of one of the panels on the program 
cover would give a more pleasing effect. 

WetTTER NUMBERING MACHINE CompaANy, Brooklyn, New York.— Both 
of the circulars are well arranged and nicely printed. ..In view of the fact 
that the first page of the large leaflet coniains so much matter and so 


not at all in keeping with the balance af the job, and mars its general 
effectiveness. Your house organ, “ Pen to Press,” is nicely gotten up and 
will undoubtedly produce results. 

In an exceptionally attractive booklet William M. Shirley and Frank 
W. Wentworth announce the opening of The Shirley Press, at Chicago. 
Judging by the announcement, the patrons of this new concern will 
experience no trouble whatever in securing the highest grade of printed 
matter. 

Uncer C. THurMAN, Washington, D. C.— The program cover-page would 
be much improved if you were to gather the reading matter into two groups 
instead of three, as at present. As it now stands, the three groups are of 
almost equal weight, they are equally spaced on the page, and there is but 
little variation. If the center group were moved up and made a part of 
the upper one, the result would be more satisfactory. 


H. Emmet Green, Anthony, Kansas.— We find nothing to criticize in 
the institute booklet or the bar docket specimen. Both are well handled, 
the booklet cover being especially good. The letter-head for the Anthony 
Fair Association is unusual in arrangement and very creditable. We would 
suggest that where you break a line through rules, as on the menu cover 
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for the Ideal Café, you make the line wide enough to go outside the rules 
on either side, even though it be only six points. The effect is better than 
where the type line is flush with the rules. 

“Ture IxpEEcO ” is the title of the new house organ of the Indianapolis 
Engraving & Electrotyping Company. It is a “classy” booklet, the 
cover being heavily embossed without color on rough white stock, with the 
inner pages printed in dark green and black. The half-tones are of unusual 
quality. 

Tue Rice Press, Flint, Michigan.—The blotter is a neat piece of 
work, but personally we do not think it well to indulge in this sort of 
design. The printer must necessarily deal with design on flat surfaces, 
and to attempt perspective effects with type and rule is rather going out 
of his province. 

Tue Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston, Massachusetts, ever at the front as 
regards high-class printing, has recently issued a handsome advertising book- 
let, the cover of which we show herewith. It is printed in light green and 
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A handsome cover, by the Griffith-Stillings Press. 


dark green, and heavily embossed on white stock. The inner pages, contain- 
ing facsimile reproductions of letters, are not so satisfactory, the roughing 
of the stack making some of the printing exceedingly hard to read. 

Gro. H. CHanpLER, Asbury Park, New Jersey.— The blotter is a very 
clever and attractive piece of typography, and you have handled the panel- 
work in an excellent manner. We would suggest that you try a trifle 
darker color for the tint form, in order that the wording between the rules 
may be more easily read. 

Witt Feciron, Dixon, Illinois— Where the rules at hand are not in 
the best of condition we would suggest that you avoid, as much as possible, 
panelwork. No matter how elaborate and interesting a design may be, 
unsightly breaks in rules spoil the general effect. We would also suggest 
that you avoid the use of hair-line rules, especially on rough stock, as you 
can rarely, if ever, get an unbroken line. The letter-head for Clifford E. 
Cole illustrates this. On the title-page for the program you put too much 
space between words in some of the lines, and the small panels at the sides 
complicate the design without adding anything to its appearance. 





Tue Wright & Joys Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— The catalogue 
for the I. Stephenson Company, entitled ‘The Story of the Maples,” is 
an elaborate piece of work well carried out. Personally, we think that 
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there is too much color on the inner pages, especially the title-page, but 
this is an expression of personal preference rather than a criticism. The 
cover, a reproduction of which we show, is handsome. The leaves in nat- 
ural colors, rules in gold and letters in red outlined in black, give a very 
striking effect. 
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Attractive cover, by The Wright & Joys Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

“THE Boro’ BooKkLet ” for 1910, consisting of examples of work com- 
posed and printed by the students of the Borough Polytechnic Printing 
Classes, London, England, has been received by this department. The work 
throughout — platemaking, typography and presswork —is excellent and 
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Title-page from booklet, by students of the Borough Polytechnic 
Printing Classes, London, England. 


reflects great credit upon both students and instructors. Accompanying 
the “‘ Boro’ Booklet ” is another booklet devoted to an address on technical 
education, given by Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, K. C. B. The latter booklet 
is one of the most attractive pieces of work that we have seen in some 
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Printed in red and black, on white antique deckle-edge stock, and 
without undue elaboration, the result is most pleasing. We show herewith 
a reproduction of the title-page, which will give an idea of the excellent 
typography, although the general effect is lost, owing to the fact that in 
the original the rules, with the exception of the outer one, were in red. 


time. 


A. C. Roserts, Lincoln Nebraska.— Your work throughout shows excep- 
tional ability in the creation of unusual arrangements. We show herewith 
a letter-head particularly adaptable to its requirements, although we think 
that the setting of the names above the border in a size smaller type would 
be an improvement. 
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blotter is pleasing and the smaller panel is well set, but the larger panel 
is crowded and hard to read, owing to the fact that you have tried to 
display too much of the matter. If some of the more unimportant lines 
were set in smaller type, giving more white space and greater contrast 
to the important lines, the work would be much better. 


A. L. CaLLopy, Denver, Colorado.— The most noticeable feature about 
the booklet which you send for criticism is the color combination you have 
used on the inner pages. The colors themselves do not harmonize, and the 
lighter color is too weak for the headings throughout the booklet. A 
green or a blue would have been much more desirable in connection with 
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From H. A. Skinner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has come a package of 
exceptionally high-class specimens of commercial work. A _ pleasing sim- 
plicity of arrangement characterizes all of the work. We show herewith a 
reproduction of a cover-page for a program. 


RupoLteH Situ, Beach, North Dakota.— Your specimens are all neat 
and tasty, and show a careful attention to detail. The letter-head and 
envelope for The Beach Advance are unusually pleasing, both in design and 
color, although personally we would much prefer decoration other than the 
grotesque figures in the end panels. They rather cheapen an otherwise 
excellent piece of work. 


CoNNELL Printing Company, Gulfport, Mississippi.— We would prefer 
a more simple arrangement for the letter-head, both in color and design. 
The addition of the border in the orange tint does not help any as far as the 
colors are concerned, and in design it does not harmonize with the squares 
used in the background. The label is more satisfactory, although the guar- 
antee part is set in too wide a measure. 

W. Von Konsky, San Francisco, California.— The book on which you 
ask a criticism is very attractively gotten up and the advertisements are 
well handled — much better than the usual run of this class of work. We 
note in a few of them a tendency toward the use of too many type-faces, 
and we also note the occasional use of a rule which is either too light or 
too dark to harmonize well with the type-face. ; 

Han MarcuBanks, New York city.— The dignified simplicity of design 
shown in the specimens is a most attractive feature. The American Goetze- 
Gasket & Packing Company catalogue is an interesting piece of work, but 
the copy which we received is very poorly printed, some of the pages being 
gray, while others show altogether too much ink. The “ Fans” circular 
for The New York Edison Company is very neat and attractive. 


H. A. Waker, Billings, Montana.— The letter-head for McFarlin & 
Witham is very clever and attractive, and we regret that it does not lend 
itself readily to reproduction. The title-page of the souvenir program is 
an exceptionaly interesting design, although we think that larger and longer 
lines at the top of the wide panel would be preferable. We note in one 
or two of the specimens a tendency to overlook the question of harmony 
of tone between type and border. This is especially true of the leaflet 
for the dance and the convention program, in both of which the border is 
too strong in tone for the type-face. The letter-head for Chas. Warner is 
an unusually pleasing arrangement. Using a heavy rule on one side of a 
panel to give it a raised effect is rarely, if ever, satisfactory in typog- 
raphy. The printer deals with flat surfaces, and his decoration thereon is 
more pleasing if kept flat. The suggestion of perspective is not desirable. 


ARTHUR GEORGE, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.— The arrangement of the 
cover-page of the program is very good, but the color-scheme is not at all 
desirable. Red as the basic color of a typographical design is rarely, if 
ever, satisfactory. The predominating color should be a cold one — green, 
blue, viclet or black. Exception to this may be made in the use of browns, 
but the warmer colors — red, orange and yellow — should be used in the 
smaller quantities. If it were necessary to bring the red into this job on 
account of the line “‘ Red Letter Course,’’ we would suggest that the running 
of that line in red, with the balance of the job in black or a very dark 
green, would be more pleasing to the eye. The division of space on the 


Interesting letter-head, by A. C. Roberts, Lincoln, Nebra 
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the brown. The spacing around the initial letters is faulty. Care should 
be taken to have the same space at the side and bottom of an initial 
wherever Note the difference between the spacing around the 
““M”’ on page 7 and the “*T”’ on page 6 — how much more satisfactory is 
the former. The cover is very attractive, both in design and color, although 
personally we think that something of a more dignified character in design 
would be more fitting for a cover of this kind. 


possible. 



































Program cover-page, by H.-A. Skinner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter 
or postal card. 


Newspaper Man Hero. 


Albert J. Barr, proprietor of the Pittsburg Post and 
Sun, recently saved the life of a chauffeur. Gasoline had 
exploded in a garage and the chauffeur was a mass of 
flames when taken in hand by the publisher, who also 
helped extinguish the fire in the garage, with full knowl- 
edge that the remaining cans of gasoline might explode at 
any time. The modesty of Mr. Barr and his efforts to con- 
ceal his identity made it impossible to unravel the mystery 
for several days. In the meantime his own papers con- 
tained glowing accounts of the brave deeds of the myste- 
rious life-saver, and were faithfully endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the name of the hero. Besides publishing the Post and 
Sun, Mr. Barr is also a director of the Associated Press 
and a member of the Carnegie Hero Commission. 


Country Publisher Makes Courageous Statement. 


Backbone is a valuable asset. And it is an asset not 
possessed by every country publisher and job-printer. In 
fact, the backbone that enables a man to stand up and 
demand a fair price for his work, in the face of harrowing 
competition, is wofully lacking, not only in many country 
publishers, but employing printers of the larger cities. 
Whenever there is found a publisher who has the temerity 
to demand recognition as a business man in his community, 
and who makes his prices conform with safe business meth- 
ods, his light shines as a beacon of encouragement to those 
of his brothers who are prone to wabble at the knees when 
confronted with cut-throat competition. 

The editor and publisher of the Monroe (Wash.) 
Monitor-Transcript —H. D. Matthews—is a worthy exam- 
ple of the business printer. And he is not afraid to let his 
clientéle know that his rates are high enough to permit of 
a good living and reasonable profit on investment. The 
following editorial is taken from a recent issue of his paper, 
and is ‘given space here because of its exceptional merit. 
It will be appreciated by every class of printer everywhere: 


SOME LIGHT ON THE PRINTING BUSINESS. 


Publishing a newspaper is a business that a man may never stop learn- 
ing. He may learn to be a grocer or a dry goods merchant or a black- 
smith, and after a few years’ experience he can continue doing the same 
thing over and over again — if in the former two classes, restocking his 
shelves and selling more goods always at a fixed advance over the cost 
which he knows is necessary in order to afford him profit enough te cover 
his expense, his cost of living and a reasonable profit; if in the” latter, 
learning what it is worth to shoe a horse or put on a set of tires and 
agreeing with other blacksmiths what shall be charged for the work, as do 
professional men and members of labor unions. 

But the printer has little or no stock to turn over, and in but few 
cases any really fixed charges for his work. His plant is a manufacturing 
plant — his capital tied up in expensive machinery and printing material 





that depreciates rapidly in value. If he is not business man enough to 
know that he must make interest on his investment and at least ten to 
fifteen per cent per year allowance for depreciation, in order to keep his 
plant renewed with good material and machinery — both being fixed charges 
against his annual business— over and beyond his operating expenses — 
before he can pay himself a salary or think of taking any profits out of his 
business — his plant will run down, his intellect and ability to help his 
community degenerate and himself become, what country printers often 
are, a veritable charge upon the business interests of his home town. 

The publisher of a country newspaper is entitled to just as much respect 
—to the privilege of having his business recognized as a dignified source 
of livelihood —as is accorded the heads of other business enterprises in 
the same community. It is his own fault if he is not. If he honestly 
devotes his efforts to furthering the best interests of his community through 
his newspaper and supplies his patrons with a good product of his job 
presses at rates equivalent with what they can get the same work done by 
other men in the printing business, he is doing just what they are doing 
—selling his paper, his advertising space and his job-printing at prices 
that will give him a fair return for his labor and energy and ability, over 
and above a reasonable interest on his investment and a fund with which 
to continually keep replacing his wearing-out plant. 

Did you ever hear of a country printer getting rich? If not, it is 
because most of them, even while practicing good business methods in the 
conduct of their businesses, do not get support enough locally to make the 
gross volume of business sufficient to allow any profits to come out after 
the fixed charges are allowed for and operating expenses paid. 

The little cheap printer who says he can do jobwork for so ‘‘ little ” 
and sell advertising space for next to a song doesn’t know what he is 
talking about — does not know and never will learn his own business so 
as to be able to make a success of it. And communities like successful 
businesses, whether they are newspapers, clothing firms or banks. 

The editor of this paper is conducting a business that he takes a pride 
in and to which he devotes his best efforts for the benefit of the town 
and surrounding country and his readers. It is not altogether egotism 
that enables him to say that he is publishing at least as good a paper 
as is issued in any town in the State of equal size— that is fact. It is 
brought about through the exercise of as good business methods as he 
has been enabled to acquire of country weeklies and city dailies in an 
experience of twenty-two years. 

The getting out of a good newspaper goes hand in hand with the 
support accorded it. Unless the paper is good—a paper that is sub- 
scribed for generally and paid for —it is not regarded by business men as 
being worthy of much support in the way of advertising. If he does not 
get their business, at fair prices, it can not be made a good newspaper. 
It takes money to run a newspaper — just how much no man knows until 
he gets a good taste of the business. 

In running the newspaper there is just one man whom the editor can 
suit, and that is— himself. His paper is a mirror that merely reflects 
what is going on in his community. Personal prejudice, bias or feeling 
of any kind must be kept out of its columns if the publisher can hope 
to retain the good will and respect of his readers. It must be absolutely 
fair and impartial. Its columns are open to all for reasonable discussion 
of matters of interest and its efforts must be devoted equally to the benefit 
of all—not to the assistance or support of the few. If the editor is 
honest, he can not help at times trampling on some one’s toes, but the 
courtesy should be accorded him of believing that it is not for his own 
personal good but for the benefit of the community. A spineless editor, 
who simply tries to cater to all and not offer any criticism from fear of 
making enemies, never amounts to anything and his paper is hardly read. 

The editor of this paper believes in public improvements and progres- 
sion. He pays considerable taxes himself, not wholly on property acquired 
in the newspaper business in Monroe, and, consequently, does not aid in 
getting them without cost to himself. He is constantly working for a 
bigger and better Monroe and a better developed, more thickly settled 
neighboring country, better schools and better means of communication 
and transportation. He is not doing this merely for his health. He has 
made and is making as much clear profit in a year as the average country 
printer, with reasonable intelligence and willingness to work, can expect 
to make. He charges for his work what it is worth— not what the 
cheapest printer in the State will do it for. A recent personal investiga- 
tion of the job-printing plants of Snohomish and Everett showed that he 
was getting on the average for his jobwork a little more than was being 
paid in Snohomish and a little less than the Everett rates. But Snohomish 
is hardly a criterion. For many years back it has not been possible for 
a man in the newspaper or printing business to earn even a decent living 
in that good old town. The old paper has changed management every 
few months, and a new paper that was started lived only a short time. 
The editor of this paper only asks a fair profit on all the product of his 
plant. No printer with equal investment in a good plant could do the 
work cheaper and make a decent living and any actual profit. Still, this 
plant is prepared at all times to meet competition on work where equal 
quality of workmanship and stock as is here put into all work is demanded. 

The Monitor-Transcript plant is well equipped and represents a fair 
taxable valuation. It gives employment to several people constantly, who 
earn good wages and live and use their incomes in Monroe. Its editor is 
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in the newspaper and printing business — that alone — it takes all his time 
and attention — and asks the friendly consideration and business of such 
people in this portion of Snohomish county as believe it worth while to 
support and aid in its growth and development toward the end of enabling 
it to become a really good newspaper, that will be a growing benefit and 
which will be printed in a plant that will be a credit to the community. 


Correspondence in Rhyme. 


A correspondent in an Oklahoma paper gives the news 
in rhyme. After describing the hilarity of the farmers 
over the falling rain, the following classic (?) appears: 


O, there is one important thing, 
Which I just almost forgot: 

Mrs. Hodges’ niece, Mrs. Mabel Kites, 
Had to face a terrible lot. 


She was called home to see her dear brother, 
Who was drowned some few days ago; 
*Tis terribly sad, dear Mabel, 
But can’t be helped now, you know. 


We all have to meet these terrible things, 
But we have to bear it, you know, 
And the only thing we can all do, 
Just be prepared and ready to go. 


The Man— The Field. 


Lively interest has developed in THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
effort to bring together the man and the field —the man 
with the necessary ability to become a newspaper pub- 
lisher, and with small capital, and the field where these 
attributes can be expended to the best advantage. No 
names are to be published, but those interested may be 
brought together through correspondence with the editor 
of this department. Three additional fields are added this 
month: 


Field No. 2.—I am the owner and publisher of the newspaper at this 
I have a plant that cost about $5,000, and is practically new — 
Equip- 
ment includes a Unitype and other modern machinery. I did a_ business 
last year of a little better than $3,000 gross. 
thing and have a good field, which I am sure will yield much more busi- 
ness than I have ever done. During the nine years I have been editor, 
foreman and general all-around boss all the time. The load is getting to 
be more than I want to carry, especially when I can see that I can handle 
more business, make more money and take life easier if I am not tied 
down in the office fourteen hours every day in the week. I have studied 
over the matter considerably, but am not what I want. I have 
thought, however, that if I can find a desirable man with a few hundred 
dollars to invest I would take him in, or I might waive the investment, 
if the right party appears, and give a working interest. I want to retain 
the editorial and business ends and would want the other fellow to take 
charge of the mechanical end and help on local work. The point that 
bothers me is what would be an equitable proposition to make. If the 
other party would have enough money to buy a full half interest the prob- 
lem would be easy. But if he has only enough for a small investment, 
or none at all, I don’t know how to fix it. I want each of us to have a 
square deal. I am ready to submit to a searching investigation of all the 
statements I make. 

Field No. 3.— My present plant is yet in a somewhat meager state; it 
is what I have worked up from without a cent in the past ten years. 
Incorporated January, 1908, but I own practically all of the stock in the 
bookbinding department, consisting of power cutter, power stitcher, ruling 
machine, standing press, job backer, board shears and all other accessories. 
The printing department I rent, and consists of 12 by 18 Chandler & Price 
Gordon and about twenty-five fonts of type, which outfit is very necessary 
in my business, in printing the loose-leaf sheets and blankbooks we make. 
We also do a goodly amount of commercial printing, all of which comes 
in unsolicited. The field here is without equal for work. I have done 
no soliciting whatever during my business career, but on the other hand 
my work has been self-advertised. Am always swamped with orders. I 
am investing the profits derived back into the plant right along. But if 
I could get some one to help me and take the same interest in the work 
as I do myself I should be glad to share a good deal with such a man. 
Capital would not be needed so much as a good partner who is willing to 
work. What I wish especially to do is to get somebody who knows to 
take up some part of the work — the binding department or the printing 
department. This article may be the harbinger of an eventful enterprise 


place. 
office has been almost entirely reéquipped in the last three years. 


I get good prices for every- 


sure 
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if the right key-note is struck. A newspaper can probably be considered, 
as there is an open field here for one. 

Field No. 4.—I own a business equipped to do all kinds of ordinary 
printing, and also publish a paper. The business has been established for 
four years, and in that time, without any capital other than that which 
came out of the business, it has grown from a $700 outfit to one invoicing 
near to $5,000. In February, this year, I started the Journal without 
a subscriber and now have over one thousand. This census will give —— 
five thousand or over population, and the county has something like 
twenty-five thousand. There is one other paper here, established about 
fifteen years ago. Right now I have a chance to control the newspaper 
business in the county for years to come if 1 had the proper capital and 
a hustler to come in with me. 


Four more men registered during the month. No. 3 
is a rather lengthy description, but is expressed in a novel 
manner: 


Man No. 2.— Had ten years’ experience in the front office, commencing 
with Vol. 1, No. 1, and I believe I could do just as well again. Am a 
practical printer, at present employed, and know all the ins and outs of a 
country newspaper. With my city experience at the case I feel that I 
am fitted to handle a paper so as to make both ends meet. Can give best 
of references as to ability as well as reliability. 

Man No. 3.—In the May number of THE INLAND PRINTER you invite 
dire calamity upon yourself, but if you can stand it I don’t suppose I 
ought to kick. If your efforts to bring the man and the field into con- 
junction, as it were, do not meet with any success whatever, at least 
you show a commendable spirit in making the attempt. Now, I haven’t 
much faith in your proposition, and yet there must be present within me 
a certain amount of hope, or why should I be writing you? 

The field — my field must be in a country where the 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week and fifty-two weeks in the 
or approximately so. I want to get into a country where there 
are woods, and a stream where the patient cow may teach me patience 
as she stands in the middle of it and swishes flies off her back with her 
I want to get into a coun- 
try where there are four seasons — spring, summer, autumn and winter. 
I must insist that the summers be not too hot nor the winters too cold, 
and that spring’s ethereal mildness shall not be shattered by a belated 
snowstorm in June or July. Of course, there must be a town, a good 
It would 
be fine if I could have a private editorial room upstairs, with speaking- 
tube to converse with the foreman of the composing-room, but this glory 
of the country editor I would be willing to forego for a time, as I-would 
expect to be the aforesaid foreman myself for a This town 
ought to be a county-seat, for people of the county-seats are always 
just a little better than the people in the outside towns, or at least the 
people in the outside towns throw a kind of glamour over the capital of 
the county that makes them think the residents in the C. H. are really 
better. The plant must be modern and up to date, with just enough job- 
printing to keep the printer busy when he isn’t setting type for the paper. 
We would want at least one thousand subscribers at $2 a year, and each 
one paid in advance. 
a reporter without salary. 
would expect nothing. 

The man —that’s me— (I would have said “ that’s I,” only 1 don’t 
want to be pedantic) — that’s me—I am thirty-seven years old, have a 
good job—a couple of them, in fact-——that keep me busy most of my 
waking hours. I am a linotype operator and an editorial writer. I 
started in the printing business in Ohio, where I was born, while I 
attended the After finishing the high-school course and being 
able to set one thousand ems an hour, I joined the union and have been 
The mechanical department of a daily newspaper 
fewer hours of work than does the “ brainery ” 
department, so I stick to the printing end of the game. My money is my 
least trouble, probably because of its limited proportions. A thousand 
dollars 1 could easily raise, and if I found the right location I might 
be able to squeeze out another thousand, but it would have to be an excep- 
tional opportunity for me to invest $2,000 in a print-shop — for I could 
make more money investing that other thousand in shoes and selling them 
to the natives. Shoes are much more staple and imperishable than type, 
though the name of the shoe dealer is soon forgotten when he is gone, 
and the name of the editor is imperishable. 

I have been married ten years and have three children; 
peripatetic printer and musician, but have almost forsaken the violin, my 
favorite instrument. I have worked in cities ever since I joined the union, 
with the exception of one year in a small town. I guess I am getting old, 
for I have lost much interest in the work in the city and sigh for the vil- 
lage. Is there a place in the country which will fill my ideals? It is up 
to you, Mr. Byxbee, to find it, or to call the attention of some vain seeker 
after a man with newspaper experience to my many qualifications. 

Man No. 4.—I would like to join another printer, experienced in the 
business, in the purchase of a plant, for I believe, as expressed in your 
book, ‘‘ Establishing a Newspaper,’ that it is better to buy an existing, 
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town, and the shop must be on Main street or Central avenue. 


little while. 





And each of the two thousand subscribers will be 
Happy reporters they would be, too, for they 
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though run-down office, than to start an opposition paper, or go into a 
town having no paper and wishing none. I would prefer to locate in a 
town of not less than fifteen hundred or two thousand in southern Cali- 
fornia, or at least where it is not extremely cold. This for my wife’s 
sake. Western Montana would suit. Am a printer who doesn’t drink, 
familiar with newspaper and jobwork, having worked on the dailies and 
in some of the best job offices of the country. But now I want to embark 
in business for myself. In fact, I have been employed as both printer 
and editor of a country weekly, and feel confident from results that I 
know the “ tricks of the trade.”’ Possibly few printers can be found who 
are thoroughly qualified in a business way, but in buying out a paper 
already established or started this would not require such fine business 
tact as in starting fresh. I could edit and do the manual labor, and do 
it well, but would have to confess a weakness in getting business, though 
would be willing to do my part if my prospective partner so desired. 
Am willing to make the paper Republican or Independent. You might 
know or hear of some proprietor who wants a printer-partner with money 
to join him. 

Man No. 5.—I am a flat-bed cylinder pressman, but I always had a 
great desire to enter the newspaper field. I can invest $5,000 cash, with 
services, in a good Republican paper. 


Other men, and those who know of other fields, are 
invited to send the details to this department. 


**Our Aim—To Publish a Newspaper.’’ 


Dwight S. Anderson, editor of the Spokane (Wash.) 
Weekly Observer, sends the heading from the Glendive 
(Mont.) Yellowstone Monitor, which is reproduced here- 


Three Vital Questions Discussed. 


Among the printed matter received this month is a 
bound copy of the “ Proceedings of the Nebraska Press 
Association,” in which three vital questions to newspaper 
publishers are ably discussed. These are the rate that 
should be charged for advertising, collecting subscriptions 
in advance, and handling county correspondence. These 
speakers got right down to facts, and I will give a few of 
the more salient paragraphs: 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
John M. Cotton, Ainsworth (Neb.) Star-Journal: 


It has always seemed to me that the average newspaper man puts too 
slight a value on his advertising space. A merchant in Ainsworth once 
came to our office to contract for a page. I told him that as he was pay- 
ing 10 cents an inch for the space he was using that he could have the 
page at the same rate. We measured and found that a page contained 
152 inches and that it would cost him $15.20, or $15 in round numbers. 
He laughed a little, and then said: ‘‘ That’s something like it. I went 
to the office of a certain other paper and asked them the price on a page 
and was told it would be $5. I thought that if they did not value it more 
than that it certainly would not be of much service to me, and I did not 
take it.” 

In the opinion of the writer, no contract for advertising in any paper 
of general circulation ought to be less than 10 cents per inch for each 
insertion. For papers having a circulation above 1,000 copies the rate 
ought to be 12% or 15 cents. 
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OUR AIM: TO PUBLISH A NEWSPAPER. 





Eight Pages 





PAPER WITH A UNIQUE MOTTO, 


with, and writes: “The motto of this paper is so simple 
and yet so expressive, that it occurs to me you might want 
to reproduce it in your magazine. This bit equals if not 
exceeds in dry humor the head which a country newspaper, 
not far from Spokane, put on a leading newspaper article, 
the execution of a murderer, which was not a complete suc- 
cess. It was: ‘Almost Hung.’” There are papers which 
might frame this motto, “ Our aim —to publish a news- 
paper,” and keep it in plain sight — “ lest they forget.” 


Newspaper Criticisms. 


The following papers were received, together with 
requests for criticism, and brief suggestions are made for 
their improvement: 


Reformatory Outlook, Mansfield, Ohio.— I have not seen a copy of your 
paper in over two years. The issue before me is about as near perfect as 
careful composition, make-up and presswork could make it. 

Fredericktown (N. B.) Mail.—Another attractive first page. The increase 
in size to seven columns gives a better opportunity for a well-balanced 
arrangement of headings. The Mail is one of the best Canadian papers that 
has come to my desk. 

Yuma (Ariz.) Examiner.— Your issue of May 20 reached me in such 
bad condition that it is hard to tell what it would look like fresh from 
the press. The Christmas number was a very fine piece of work — the 
presswork on the half-tones was well executed. 

Frederick (Okla.) Leader.— You have a bright, newsy first page, and 
it is well arranged. In making up correspondence avoid, as far as possible, 
dividing a town, but where this can not be avoided you should divide an 
item so that a ‘ break-line ” will not be at the top of a column. 

Livermore (Cal.) Herald.— You have reason to be proud of your little 
paper, as it is very neatly arranged. I think you make a mistake in run- 
ning your editorial on the sixth page. It is customary to use the fourth 
page for this department, and it is entitled to at least that prominence. 


Some papers make out their bills on a monthly basis, regardless of 
whether the month has four or five weeks. As these bills are usually made 
on the basis of four weeks to the month it will be seen that this is a 
manifest injustice to the publisher. In a month where there are five issues, 
his expenses are twenty-five per cent more than in the ordinary months. 
There should be thirteen months in the newspaper man’s calendar. 


CASH-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


F. D. Reed, Shelton (Neb.) Clipper: 


I get the money or the subscriber doesn’t get the paper. I adopted the 
cash-in-advance system four years ago, the first of January, and I have never 
had any cause to regret it. When I made up my mind to adopt it I tried 
to figure out about how many subscribers I would lose by the change from 
a pay-any-old-time plan to the cash-in-advance system. I spent a good deal 
of time figuring, but I must admit that it was the poorest job of figuring 
I ever did in my life. I estimated that I would lose at least a hundred 
subscribers, but, strange to say, I found that I didn’t lose one-fourth that 
many, and in the course of a few weeks nearly all of the lost ones returned. 
I was even myself surprised at the result. 

In my plan I use the card-index system and have a way of notifying 
each subscriber by postal card when his subscription will expire. This 
notice 1 aim to send out about two weeks before the subscription expires. 
If I do not get a response within a week, another card is sent, again 
calling the subscriber’s attention to the fact that his subscription will 
expire on a certain date and asking him to renew before that time. He 
then has one paper coming to him, but in case he does not come in or 
send the money within the week a third and last card is sent, in which 
he is told that unless he renews at once his name will be dropped from 
our list. It is very seldom that I find it necessary to send either the 
second or third cards. 


COUNTY CORRESPONDENCE. 
E. R. Purcell, Broken Bow (Neb.) Chief: 


I keep an accurate record of my correspondents, which shows the dates 
throughout the year that each one has sent in items. This record is posted 
by means of check marks and it takes probably ten or fifteen minutes each 
week to post it. A glance at this book will, at any time, tell me just what 
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cach correspondent is doing, and enables me to keep in close touch with 
this department. 

During 1909 I published 1,109 letters of correspondents, making an aver- 
age of twenty-one each week. (So far as I know this is the largest volume 
of correspondence published by any country weekly in the State.) When 
I tell you that this average has been maintained during a period of a num- 
ber of years you can perhaps guess why it is that my circulation has 
reached 2,900 copies. 

I can not tell you what class of people are most desirable. 
cases the young lady, generally the school teacher, is the easiest to secure, 
and many of them make good. My three best correspondents are two 
ladies, both past fifty years of age, and one young man, a school teacher. 

Now, in regard to paying correspondents. Money does not buy com- 
petent service in this line of work. The correspondent writes for the paper 
because he likes the work. The country weekly can not pay for this service. 
The cost of getting the news, added to the cost of publishing it, make it 
prohibitive. The person who writes for the paper because he likes the 
work is sure to make good, while the one who does it from a mercenary 
standpoint soon tires of the job, and after a few weeks or months you will 
find your paper not represented at that point. 

During my twenty years of newspaper work I have never paid a cor- 
I try to impress them with the fact that I appreciate their 


In most 


respondent. 
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A Few Ads. Which ‘*‘ Made Good.”’ 


Last month brief reference was made to a series of 
forty bank ads., submitted by C. H. McAhan, of the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) News-Press —a series which Mr. McAhan 
states were “ business getters.” These forty ads. were all 
set in four inches, double column, and a few of them are 
reproduced. The man who wrote these ads. undoubtedly 
did his share toward making them successful, but his good 
arguments would have been wasted if they had not been so 
nicely displayed. 


Newspaper Bookkeeping. 


A correspondent asks for a system of bookkeeping for 
handling subscriptions and advertising on a country news- 
paper. Subscription accounts should be considered only on 
a cash basis. Subscribers’ names should be carried on a 
card index and upon expiration the card should be removed. 
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SOME BANK ADS. WHICH WERE “ BUSINESS-GETTERS.” 


work and that their community is benefited by the good, wholesome news 
items they contribute. At Christmas time I always send each one a smail 
remembrance, and their acknowledgments show marked appreciation. 

I do not have a long list of rules for correspondents, but I have a few 
emphatic ones. They are: ‘‘ Get good, wholesome news items,” “ Avoid 
personalities,’ ‘“‘ Be accurate,’ “‘ Sign your name.” 


Changed to Strictly Cash in Advance. 


The Hannibal (Mo.) Courier-Post has changed over its 
mail circulation to a strictly cash-in-advance basis, claim- 
ing to be the first newspaper in the State of Missouri to 
take the step. The publishers report that, rather contrary 
to expectations, the subscribers are delighted with the new 
proposition and almost invariably state that it was simply 
good business. The circulation of the Courier-Post is now 
strictly paid in advance, no orders are accepted unless the 
money is paid when the order is taken, and the paper is 
stopped on the day of expiration unless another payment is 
received. = 


A small subscription cash-book should be kept in which 
should be entered each day the name of each subscriber 
paying his subscription and the amount paid, and the total 
each night carried to the general cash-book. This avoids 
the necessity of a journal or ledger in connection with your 
subscription accounts. In regard to the advertising: as 
soon as each issue of the paper is out the advertising in 
that issue should be entered in your journal and from there 
charged on your ledger. Where advertising is to be charged 
once a month or once a quarter, the man who charges from 
the paper may simply check these ads. and charge them 
only when the period is up. In your ledger you should 
carry a subscription account and an advertising account. 
At the end of each month the subscription account should 
be credited with the amount of cash as shown by the gen- 
eral cash-book. From the entry in your journal the total 
amount of advertising in each issue should be credited to 
your advertising account, and the various items charged to 
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the various advertisers. These advertisers’ accounts are 
then credited as payments are made as shown by your daily 
cash record. 

Ever Need a Want? 


An editorial in a Canadian paper states: “ The recep- 
tion which has been accorded the Press by the reading 
public has shown that it is satisfactorily filling a needed 
want.” 

Fifty-sixth Anniversary Number. 


W. J. Watson, publisher of the Oshawa (Ont.) Vindi- 
cator, published a “ Fifty-sixth Anniversary Number ” of 
his paper recently. It was fully illustrated with half-tones 
of the interior and exterior of his plant, and had as a spe- 
cial feature reproductions of the editorials appearing in 
the early issues of the Vindicator. 


Meeting of Illinois Editors. 


Two hundred editors attended the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Press Association, in Chicago last month, which 
proved to be one of the most interesting gatherings the 
association has ever held. Among the important questions 
discussed was the recommendation of President W. T. Bed- 
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MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION, AS SEEN BY “ KING,” 
OF THE CHICAGO ‘‘ TRIBUNE.” 


ford, of the La Salle Tribune, that a school of journalism 
be organized at the University of Illinois. “ King,” one of 
the Chicago Tribune’s cartoonists, depicted some of the 
notable men present as shown in the illustration reproduced 
herewith. 
News Notes. 
Tue Carmi (Ill.) Times is now a biweekly. 
Tue Easton (Pa.) Free Press is building a new home. 


Tue Dixie Land Magazine is a new Atlanta publication. 
Tue Bradly (Tex.) Standard is now issuing twice a week. 


THE Mount Carmel (Pa.) Signal has suspended publication. 

Tue St. Tammany (La.) Farmer will publish a daily paper. 

THE Wyoming (N. Y.) Reporter has moved to Victor, N. Y. 

At Brady, Tex., the Star has consolidated with the Enterprise. 

E. A. TaLpert has taken charge of the Forest (Ohio) Advertiser. 

Tue Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette sustained a fire loss of $5,000. 

Loss By fire was recently sustained by the Journal, at Beaver, Okla. 

THE Optimist, Prince Rupert, B. C., is now being issued as a daily. 

Buair, Nes., is to have a Socialist paper. It will be called the Ameri- 
ean. 
; — Medicine Hat (Alta.) News, formerly a weekly, is now being issued 
daily. 

ELLwoop City, Pa., according to reliable authority, is to have a daily 
paper. 

THE Associated Weeklies of Indiana held a successful meeting on June 
10-11. 
THE Ladies’ Home Journal will appear semimonthly, beginning Septem- 
2 


Democrats will start a new daily newspaper at Topeka, Kan., about 
August 1 

A NeW paper is planned for Hollister, Idaho. J. W. Tanner will be the 
publisher. 

Ar Peking, China, the Gazette recently celebrated its one-thousandth 
anniversary. 

A RAPID drop in the price of paper is predicted by experts in touch with 
the situation. 

A CONSOLIDATION of the Sentinel and Gazette, at Jefferson, Ohio, has 
been reported. 

Tue Richville (Minn.) Leader has been absorbed by the Bulletin, of 
Perham, Minn. 

A NEW morning Republican newspaper, it is reported, will be established 
at Carlisle, Pa. 

At North Vancouver, B. C., the Express has begun the publication of a 
mid-week edition. 

Ir is reported that Chicago parties are negotiating to start a new daily 
at South Bend, Ind. 

Warren G. HarpinG, editor of the Marion (Ohio) Star, is being boomed 
for governor of Ohio. 

ONE cent is now the price of the Washington (D. C.) Star, having been 
reduced from 2 cents. 

W. T. Gusst has taken charge of a new magazine at St. John, N. B., 
known as the Busy East. 

THE Montana States Press Association will hold its annual meeting at 
Bozeman on July 21-23. 

KINDERSLEY, SAsK., a town less than a year old, has a paper, recently 
launched, called the Clarion. 

L. R. BENJAMIN has established the Portage County Daily Journal, cov- 
ering Ravenna and Kent, Ohio. 

A HIGH-CLASS magazine will be published shortly at Winnipeg, Man., by 
the Beckie Publishing Company. 

Canadian Finance is the name of a new publication to be started at 
Winnipeg, Man., by the Stovel Company. 

Ir is reported that Leopold Sigward, a well-known glass manufacturer, 
will start a daily paper at Fairmont, W. Va. 

New Denver, B. C., is to have a weekly paper. It is to be called the 
Slogan and will be published by James Grier. 

FRED PHILLIPS has moved the plant of the Echo, at Dominion City, to 
Viking, Alta., and is publishing a new weekly there. 

“THE Comic SuPPLEMENT ” is the name of a new musical comedy pre- 
sented for the first time on June 6, at New York city. 

WituiAm ReyNoups has succeeded George A. Smith as manager of the 
Nevada County Publishing Company, Nevada City, Nev. 

New OrLEANS has a new trade paper, the Modern Sugar Planter, pub- 
lished by A. B. Gilmore, formerly of the Sugar Planters’ Journal. 

Tue McKees Rocks (Pa.) Record appeared recently as the successor of 
the McKees Rocks News. J. A. Giles is conducting the new paper. 

E. L. Lucas, publisher of the Tishimingo (Okla.) Democrat, has pur- 
chased the Capital, of Chickisaw, and consolidated the two as the Capital- 
Democrat. 

James M. THompson is now the sole owner of the New Orleans (La.) 
Item, having purchased the holdings of Frederick I. Thompson, of New 
York city. 

A mos broke into the office of the Black Hills (S. D.) Daily Register 
recently and demolished the plant with sledge-hammers. The attack is 
attributed to labor troubles. 

A MERGER has been effected between the Spartanburg (S. C.) Journal 
and Free Lance, the first-named paper taking over the good-will and sub- 
scription list of the latter. 

AFTER thirty years’ existence, the San Juan Valley (Cal.) Echo, on June 
1, suspended publication. The plant has been taken over by the Spreckles 
(Cal.) Courier, of which Thos. A. Hughes is the editor. 

Ar Brook Haven, Miss., E. N. Bryant, a colored editor, was recently 
driven out of town and his newspaper plant and residence burned. Offensive 
articles in his paper are said to be the cause of the attack. 

THE interest of A. V. Hankinson in the Westfield (N. J.) Leader has 
been taken over by the Leader Publishing Company, headed by Walter J. 
Lee, who began his career as an office boy on the New York World. 

Tue plant and building of the New Haven (Conn.) Union were com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on June 7. The paper is being printed in the 
office of a local morning paper. The loss to the building alone was $25,000. 

Epitor Frank Greenleaf, of the Savannah (Ill.) Journal, has been 
bequeathed $10,000 by the terms of the will of Abbie L. Myers, of Stirling, 
Ill. The will states that this amount is left the editor in appreciation of 
‘kindness rendered.” 

Joun J. Hamitron, formerly publisher of the Des Moines (Iowa) News, 
and active as a pusher of the famous ‘ Des Moines’ plan for city govern- 
ment, has written a book, entitled ‘“‘ The Dethronement of the City Boss,” 
issued by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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THE Toronto (Ont.) Star has begun the publication of a weekly edition. 
The fact that “ Joe”? Clark and H. W. Jakeway, well-known to Canadians 
through their work on the Saturday Night, are in charge of the new weekly, 
removes all doubt of its ultimate success. 


New Publications. 


Provost, Alta.— Star. 

Baxter, Tenn.— New Era. 

Clarksburg, Pa.— Exponent. 

Tracy City, Tenn.— Mountain Herald. 

Bassano, Alta.— News. W. D. Cameron. 

Pomono, Mo.-— Progress. H. G. Pilcher. 

Holden, Alta.— Herald. James Newport. 

Wheaton, Mo.— News. George A. White. 

Manchester, Kan.— Motor. Frank Pattee. 

Kalispel, Mont.— Times. Knight & Cade. 

Chicago, 111.— Commercial Times (daily). 

Galena, Mo.— Republican. J. C. Oldham. 

Davis City, Towa.— News. Mallory Grant. 

Belfast, N. Y.— Bulletin. E. P. Markham. 

Chicago, Ill.— Commercial Journal (daily). 

Starkville, Miss.— Poultryman. Nason Guy. 

Crandall, S. D.— Times. Dudley & Pemrick. 

Deerwood, Minn.— Enterprise. Aaron Carlisle. 

Evelyn, Ont.— The Nudger. Richard Mathews. 

Three Rivers, Que.— News. Charles G. Ogden. 

Meriden, Miss.— The Mississippian. W. F. Gray. 

Murray, Ky.— Gazette. Perry and John Meloan. 

Danville, Ky.— Messenger. Louis Landram, editor. 

Rolfe, Iowa.— Arrow. Bruce Publishing Company. 

Mount Forest, Ont.— Sun. Third weekly for this place. 

East Syracuse, N. Y.— The Angler and Hunter. J. C. Peck. 

Victoria Harbor, Ont.— Era. Thomas McGowan, of Thornbury. 

Harrison, Tex.— Harris County Enterprise. Sidney R. Maxwell & Co. 

Stirling, Alta.— Star. A. E. Murdock, of the Petrolia (Ont.) Topic. 

Bridgeport, Ont.— Canadian Motor Boat. Bridgeport Publishing Com- 
any. 
‘ Schuylersville, N. Y.— The Up-State Democrat. FE. S. Harris and H. F. 
Tookey. 


Changes of Ownership. 


Braymer, Mo.— Comet. 

Florence, Ala.— Herald. 

Red Cloud, Neb.— Argus. 

Westfield, N. J.— Leader. 

Mount Blanchard, Ohio.-— Journal. 

Fort Saskatchewan, Alta.— Reporter. 

Mercer, Pa.— Dispatch ond Republican. 

Philo, Ill.— Grit. Sold to Miss Edna Faulds. 

Wakita, Okla.— Herald. Sold to Ursel Finch. 

Pocahontas, Ark.— Clipper. Sold to Star-Herald. 

Fairfield, 111.— Sun. E. McClung to J. M. Rapp. 

Jackson, Tenn.— Democrat consolidated with Whig. 

Elizabeth, Ill.— News. Leased to W. R. Fablinger. 

Alto, Tex.— Herald. T. M. McClure to E. E. Allen. 

Arlington, S. D.— Sun. H. M. Keene to B. E. Lloyd. 

Osceola, Wis.— Sun. <A. E. Roese to Truax & Barrett. 

Kilbourn, Wis.— Mirror-Gazette. Sold to Theo. Frear. 

Milford, Ohio.— Ohioan. C. S. Lawson to H. L. Agner. 

Aurora, Minn.— News. H. I. Nicholson to H. A. Koen. 

Kiester, Minn.— Courier. K. O. Sandom to E. S. Ennis. 

Sanborn, Minn.— Sentinel. A. D. McRae to Grover Posz. 

Royersford, Pa.— Tribune. H. C. Bayley to J. H. Miller. 

White Cloud, Mich.— Eagle. Sold to H. A. Van Antwerp. 

Berlin, N. H.— Reporter. O. H. Toothaker to C. R. Davis. 

Coloma, Mich.— Courier. F. W. Cochrane to C. A. Nelson. 

Raymond, Alta.— The Rustler. O. Carr to W. S. Berryessa. 

Exbridge, Ont.— Times. J. H. Chinn to A. V. Nolan & Co. 

Bethesda, Ohio.— News. A. W. Fraser to Campbell & Vance. 

Eddyville, Iowa.— Tribune. C. Sturgeon to N. B. Halloway. 

Crawford, Neb.— Tribune. F. W. Mitten to Con. Lindeman. . 

Van Buren, Ind.— News-Eagle. L. A. Batchelor to C. Hodgson. 

Woodstock, Minn.— News. Sold to A. H. Higley, of Hardwick. 

Le Sueur, Minn.— Sentinel. Mrs. E. H. McLeod to J. W. Cool. 

Moorehead, Minn.— Times. T. D. Caverley to J. B. McElwaine. 

Marceline, Mo.— Mirror. E. J. Conger to Rev. J. D. Mendenhall. 

Rapid City, S. D.— The Union. C. A. Stephenson to G. F. Robb. 

Springville, Iowa.— New Era News. C. E. Crane to Prof. Guiles. 

Pine River, Minn.— Blaze. Sold to E. B. Dahl, of the Nevis News. 

Lockport, La.— Lafourche Democrat. J. H. Price to M. J. Abribat. 

Compton, Ill.— Citizen. Sold to F. E. Stevens and moved to Dixon. 
_ Stamford, Tex.— Tribune. J. A. Greer to B. B. Greenwood and asso- 
clates, 


Forest, Ohio.— Advertiser. L. A. Couplin to A. E. Talbert, of Lan- 


caster, 





Outlook, Sask.— Outlook. Sold to J. J. White, formerly of the Exeter 
Times. 

Sacred Heart, Minn.— Journal. J. M. Crawford to J. F. Fahey, of 
Sibley. 

Newark, N. Y.— Union-Gazette. W. C. and F. D. Burgees to J. E. 
De Bois. 

Babylon, L. I.— South Side Signal. Sold to a syndicate headed by 
W. C. Abbott. 

Gore Bay, Ont.— Recorder. A. E. Graham to William Jackson and 
Harry Gamey. 

Big Fork, Minn.— The Settler. T. M. Saunders to Ed Tankersley and 
Joseph Neveau. 

Roosevelt, N. J.— Spectator. Sold to F. L. Fosmire, of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant. 

Norfolk, Va.— Landmark. Sold to C. F. Abell, formerly in charge of 
the Baltimore Sun. 

Mercer, Pa.— Dispatch and Republican. Mrs. E. E. Haywood to D. L. 
and Dunham Barton. 

Maumee, Ohio.— Adrance-Era. Sold to H. M. Pomeroy, well-known 
Toledo newspaper man. 

Seymour, Ind.— Daily and Weekly Republican. Edward A. Remy has 
sold his interest to Harry J. Martin. 

Mason, Tex.— Herald. Sold to a stock company headed by O. H. 
Roberts and James Calvert, who formerly published the Star, at Brady, Tex. 

Albany, N. Y.— Press-Knickerbocker-Express. Mrs. John A. McCarthy 
to a syndicate headed by Judge Lynn J. Arnold, Edward S. Clark and 
Stephen C. Clark. 


Deaths. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Karl G. Schneider, editor of the Reform. 

Harrison, Ohio.— William E. Taylor, editor of the Journal. 

Toledo, Ohio.— A. D. Pelton, owner of the Blade from 1857 to 1868. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— George P. Upington, well-known publisher of direc- 
tories. 

Pontiac, Mich.— Clark B. Turner, for many years associate publisher 
of the Gazette. 

Akron, Ohio.— J. H. Banning, at one time part owner of the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 

Chicago, Ill.— George D. Kane, former head of G. D. Kane & Son, manu- 
facturers of printing-inks. 

New Orleans, La.— Page Mercer Baker, over twenty years editor-in- 
chief of the Times-Democrat. 

Deadwood, S. b.— Freeman Knowles, for almost a quarter of a century 
editor of the Lantern, a Socialistic newspaper. 

Washington, D. C.— James B. Knapp, well known as an expert in the 
Government Printing Office, formerly of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Edward J. Swartz, editor-in-chief of the Evening 
Telegraph, and well known as a playwright and dramatic critic. 








A DUTCH TRAITOR. 


In a recent issue of the Washington (D. C.) Herald 
appears the following historical item concerning German 
typos: 

“Paul Maas was organizer for the International Typo- 
graphical Union, located at Chicago, at the time the Ger- 
man unions were taken under the banner of the parent 
organization. The proprietor of the leading German daily 
of Chicago insisted that the rules governing the papers 
published in the English language should apply to his 
paper, and posted notices that the custom of putting up a 
keg or half-barrel of beer on the imposing-stone each night 
and stopping work until the beer was consumed, after a 
certain date should be dispensed with. The result was a 
strike, and sixty men walked out. Maas, as organizer, 
decided against the men and threatened to fill their places 
if they did not return to work and settled the matter forth- 
with. Paul, in telling of the experience, says one promi- 
nent German printer said to him: ‘ You, a Dutchman, 
have destroyed a tradition of the German typos of two 
hundred years.’ ” 





CHEER UP; YOU HAVE A CHANCE. 


Tell us not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream ; 
That we blokes get all the skim milk 
And the trusts get all the cream. 
Life is earnest, so get busy ; 
Swing your uppercut and jab; 
When good things are flying by you, 
Just reach out and take a grab. 
—B. L. T., in Chicago Tribune. 





BOOKBINDING 

















BY A PRACTICAL BINDER. 


Under this head inquiries regarding all practical details of 
bookbinding will be answered as fully as possible. The opinions 
and experiences of bookbinders are solicited as an aid to making 
this department of value to the trade. 





Register in Ruling — Electricity. 

(634.) “1. I have difficulty when ruling to get good 
register, owing to the fact that the overhead cords appar- 
ently run faster than the cloth, causing the cords to move 
the sheets forward, thus preventing perfect register. 2. 
What is the best way to prevent or take electricity out of 
paper?” Answer.—1. The trouble of register on ruling 
machines is not unusual. It happens to the best when they 
start in on strange machines. The strings have nothing to 
do with it. The cause lies either in the adjustment of the 
machine itself or the cloth; more often the latter. Run 
your machine and watch the cloth from the delivery end. 
You can then see whether it runs through. Watch the 
center, as the edges may not be even. If you find that it 
runs in or out, see if you can not remedy that by readjust- 
ments of the cloth guides. 2. If your room is not too cold, 
you ought not to have much trouble with electricity. When 
it occurs, fan out in small lifts and run the arm over to 
expel the air. 

Ruling. 

(689) sends in a roll of ruled sheets for criticism. The 
work is most excellent and shows that the operator is very 
efficient. We would, however, make these suggestions: 
On blanks similar to record of pay-roll advances, where 
names run down the column on every line, and where 
extensions have sometimes to be made across the double 
pages, it is of much assistance to the bookkeeper, saving 
his eyesight and his time, if the faint lines are of alternate 
colors, as blue, red, green, purple and black. Thus, if Tom 
Jones’ name is written on a black line, the bookkeeper can 
follow this line quickly to the extreme edge of sheet with- 
out effort. If you have much work that calls for inter- 
lining or struck faint lines, use soldered one-piece pens. 
They will give less trouble and better results than the 
regular faints. Do not get your faint-line blue too dark. 
You show a slight tendency to do so. Always remember 
that black ink dries out darker than when it is running 
fresh from the pens. 


What Style of Binding ? 


Binders often have customers who when asked “ What 
style of binding?” can tell only in the most general way 
what they want. This is annoying when the customer is a 
middleman and the book is to match one his customer is 
using. The superintendent of a bindery in the East solved 
this difficulty very nicely and with profit for his concern. 
He had made for his desk a set of ten books, contained in a 
case with a division between each book. The size of page 
was 2% by 3% by %¢ inches in thickness, the leaves blank, 
but the binding like a regular size blank-book, even to the 
made waste leaves. The styles shown were those popular 
in his city — full sheep ends and bands; full sheep regular; 
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full Russia, one side paneled, thus showing two styles in 
one book; one-half Russia and bands, cloth sides; one-half 
Russia plain and cloth sides; one-half Morocco, cloth sides; 
one-half sheep, open back, paper sides; loose sheep cover 
and loose canvas cover. This little case of books, handed to 
the customer who was not fully posted, put a stop to all 
guessing, and the superintendent found a ready market for 
his device at $10 a set. 


Cheap Ruling. 


(688*) wants .to know how the paper-mills can rule 
profitably for % cent per pound. Answer.— Paper-mills 
are usually located away from cities, and with their low 
rent for floor-space and power, usually water-power, the 
amount charged against the ruling department is trifling, 
as compared with the large expenses and high rentals of 
concerns in cities. Also, the ruling machines are totally 
different. For faint-line work, the mills use the disk 
machine, which has a capacity of from fifteen to twenty- 
eight reams per hour, ruling both sides of the sheet. Even 
the fifteen-ream output would not be possible on a pen 
machine, as the ink would not dry. For ruling both sides 
and both ways, or faint and down lined on one side, such as 
bill-heads, statements, journal and ledger paper, machines 
that finish the work with one feeding are used, thus saving 
much of the work done on job-ruling machines. Probably 
every mill in the country operates automatic feeders on its 
ruling machines, while the city shops, especially those in 
the West, usually do not use this improvement even for 
long runs. Formerly the automatic feeder was profitable 
only on long runs, but there is now on the market a new- 
style feeder which takes care of the strictly job-ruling 
machine. The disk ruler can be used only on long runs, so 
there are very few city shops that can afford to use them. 
This is unfortunate, as disk ruling is so much better in 
appearance and has greater regularity than pen ruling. 
Wages are lower in the mills than in the city, and very 
often by ruling a run of paper it is made salable, when 
otherwise it would be hard to move. In such a case the 
mill can afford to take less profit on the ruling. Such 
opportunities do not come to the job-shop. 


Hand Tooled Books. 


(690*) wishes to know how a finisher proceeds in pro- 
ducing a hand-tooled pattern on the sides of books such as 
are seen for sale in the stores. Answer.— The finisher 
who produces this class of work must have some artistic 
talent or work with some one who has. He takes a piece of 
paper of light weight and strong, a little larger than the 
boards on the book to be tooled, pastes this around the 
edges onto a piece of cloth board, then with a rule and 
square draws a pencil line showing just the size of the 
boards, and lines through the center each way for guides. 
Meantime, he has selected his design, laid out his tools and 
stamps within convenient reach and made an ink-pad with 
a piece of white skiver and a wad of cotton batting. With 
the roll selected and inked with black printing-ink, he 
makes a line around the paper at just the right distance 
from what will be the edge of the book. Then, supposing 
that the design starts from the center, he selects the center 
stamp, inks it and makes an impression in the center of the 
sheet where the guide-lines made with the pencil cross. To 
this he adds suitable stamps and tools that will connect 
properly and gracefully until the entire space is filled and 
the design is worked out completely in ink. The sheet is 
then cut out from the board on the lines showing the size 
of the book and the tools and stamps not to be used are 
returned to their rack. Next, the sheet with the design on 
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it is laid on the book-cover, and with tools slightly heated 
and without the ink, the entire pattern is gone over, impres- 
sion enough being given so that each tool, etc., is shown in 
its proper place on the leather. Then with the paper 
removed, the cover is sized, gold laid and the work pro- 
ceeded with in the regular way. If the front and back 
covers are to be finished alike, the same operation must be 
repeated. The same system also applies to the back panels. 


Be Your Own Bookbinder. 


In Europe and in early times in this country, when a 
boy was apprenticed to the bookbinding trade he was 
taught all there was known about it, so that he could rule, 
forward and finish, could fold properly, make up and sew, 
became expert at marbling and edge-gilding, and in finish- 
ing both blank and printed work, stamping and embossing. 
He thus became an “all-around binder.” This class of 
workman is not produced to-day. There are a few of the 
old-time “all-around” workers left, but, like the Grand 
Army, they will not long survive, for there are no additions 
being made to their ranks. The reason lies in the changed 
conditions and methods of producing bindery work. Econ- 
omy of production has enforced the establishment of fac- 
tory methods, whereby the varied departments of bindery 
work are specialized so that men acquire unusual skill in 
doing the one task over and over again, day by day, week 
by week, year by year. Thus cost is reduced. If in a 
blank-book factory the ruler is expert in running a quadru- 
ple or a double-deck machine, his pens are set for a run of 
several days or even weeks, and though a strictly job ruler 
might probably rule a bank-balance job quicker and better, 
because of practice, he would be left much behind on a 
day’s output if he was put on a quadruple machine. So 
also the job forwarder cuts his boards, trims and brings a 
book along to the finisher, while in a factory the boards are 
cut on a rotary machine by the hundred, but the operator 
who does this would make a poor hand at any other part of 
binding. Thus the trimming, edge-staining, strapping, 
stock (leather) cutting, putting in leather, siding-up, etc., 
all are done by workmen who do nothing else but the one 
operation, and most of them would find it an impossible 
task to turn out a complete book. This is especially true of 
“printed work ” or the cloth-bound book, as there is more 
machinery used on this class of binding than on blank- 
work. But in either the old-style method of instruction, 
where all branches were taught, or in the present system 
by which a workman becomes expert in one specialty, it 
takes time, patience and practice to attain good workman- 
ship, that is, to bind a book well enough to sell. Book- 
binding as a “ fad,” or for recreation, has been taken up 
by wealthy men and women, in spite of its technical diffi- 
culties, but very few have seriously undertaken it for profit. 
As such bookbinders usually have money, it is a small mat- 
ter to them how many mistakes are made or how much 
stock is spoiled before a book is produced that will pass 
muster. If any of them were asked to bind a ledger or 
other account-book, or one or more volumes of a magazine, 
in the usual style for such books and at the market price, 
their true value as bookbinders would be tested. 

In this connection it is well to consider the concern that 
offers to teach the “ trade ” through correspondence, adver- 
tising to sell an outfit for $4.85 — $1 with order and the 
balance $1 per week — this outfit to include the necessary 
tools and materials for binding several volumes of stand- 
ard magazines or books for gift purposes. The offer 
includes also a sewed book, by a celebrated author, with a 
piece of green ooze and the watered silk for the end papers, 
with the statement that the client can bind this book sim- 


ilar to those turned out by the Roycrofters. Their pros- 
pectus reads, “the minister, lawyer, doctor, etc., can do 
their own and their friends’ fine binding.” In a recent 
circular this concern declares that their clients, with this 
$4.85 outfit and additional supplies, can “increase their 
weekly income $5, $10 or $15,” thus becoming competitors, 
as far as their capacity will allow, of established binders 
with invested capital and employing labor. To crown all 
this absurdity, a special circular is being mailed out 
exploiting a book of instructions which they are now pub- 
lishing, on a style of art binding “ little understood and 
seldom practiced in America, which will equip one to make 
and tool such volumes as illustrated below.” The illustra- 
tion shows a copy of Milton, full bound with full gilt back, 
with a bird of paradise hand-tooled on the front cover. 
This book of instructions is to be mailed free to all pur- 
chasers of their outfit before a certain date. 





SPEAKING OF LANGUAGE. 


The tall clock swallowed gutturally. Itchy ges- 
ture. . . Snagged his own foot gashingly. . . Slug- 
gish, velvet passion of his eyes. Roary elevated 
trains. . . Day-blooming sunshine. Jaded depart- 
ment stores. Wheedling tremolo. Strangely 
parched lips. Naked passion in his voice. . . The 
very first flicker of his lips. The girl’s nose crinkled 
tighter. The Journalist’s galloping laughter. 

Her silver-spangled lungs. The girl’s twenty coltish 
[fillyish?] years. Her nostrils began to crinkle. 
Flush by flush by flush. Prodded her uncle’s 
icy voice. Behind her tightly scrunched lids. 
This is my— my man! [Tag! you’re it!] 
[From ‘“ Heart of the City,” in Everybody’s Magazine.] 


HON. JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President, Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
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PRIVATE PRINTING PLANT OF THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


The great corporation, when it wants printed matter, is 
in similar case with the Texas nominee who said, when 
attention was called to the fact that he always kept his 
pistol handy: “ Well, when I do want it I want it bad, and 
I certainly want it quick.” That is why business concerns 
of mammoth proportions find it imperative to have their 
own printing-plants. No matter how anxious a private 
printery may be to please, and willing to “ put the work 
through ” for a large customer, it is hardly prepared to 
throw its entire force onto one job late in 
the working day, as thick as bumblebees 
around the circumference of a sunflower, 
and, from foreman to galley-boy, forget 
everything but that one “must” order. 

Economy is a prime factor in deciding an 
extensive business concern to house its own 








printing-plant, but the ability to command the full effort 
of a complete shop and to have that effort concentrated in 
a determined haste that would throw the ordinary com- 
mercial printing-house into a state of palsied despair is 
the main factor. The executive heads of such a great cor- 
poration, when they ‘finally decide upon a contemplated 
piece of printing, want it with the greatest speed. To them 
the affixing of their order to the possibly long-delayed deci- 
sion to print is the last step —the printed matter must 
then immediately begin to appear. Of course, the receipt 
of the order for a job is only the starting point with the 
manager, superintendent or foreman of the plant — his 
work then and there begins. He must be prepared to 


“ produce ” almost instantaneously, however. To the heads 
of the business his only duty, apparently, is to wave his 
hands in mystic fashion and repeat something like “ Hocus- 
pocus, hoojus-me — printed matter appear!” when the 
desired printed matter must immediately materialize. In 
such a plant the word “ Rush” marked on a job has no 
significance, for it appears on all of them. A new word or 
combination of words has to be invented to tack onto an 
order that must be put through in superhaste. 

One of the best illustrations, the country over, of a 
printing-plant designed for effective, speedy and artistic 
work is that of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
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America, which is housed in one of the 
buildings of its home office in Newark. 
Because this plant must take up space in 
a great and valuable office building, in which 
are also sheltered the administrative offices 
that look after the rights and needs of the 
company’s millions of policyholders, it must be condensed 
to the last limit, and every square inch of the valuable 
space given over to it must be made of constant use, or the 
prime end of economy would be threatened. To get out the 
enormous volume of work that must be crowded through 
such a plant with speed and cheapness, the very latest 
mechanical appliances must be put in. In the Prudential’s 
model shop, at Bank and Halsey streets, Newark, every 
mechanical aid to intelligent labor that has been tried out 
sufficiently to prove undeniably its worth finds a place. 
And they are all kept busy in a manner that tests their 
claims to economy in the highest possible degree. The term 
“ model shop ” has been as much abused as any advertising 
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phrase could be, and yet it applies perfectly to the Pruden- 
tial’s plant. It was not always so, however, although the 


great life-insurance company has maintained its own print- 
ery for many years, early seeing the wisdom of doing its 
own work. Within the last two years the press of work 
began to tax the capacity of the printing department 





beyond its ability, 

and yet the insur- 

ance concern did not 

feel justified in giv- 

ing it any more of 

the valuable floor- 

space and doubling 

the equipment. It 

was in this crisis 

that Mr. Joseph J. 

Rafter was appealed to. Mr. Rafter is known 

the country over as a printer of modern ideas, 

having himself invented several time-saving 
printing-press devices. Mr. Rafter was put at 

the head of the printing department, and the 

problem was turned over to him. He immedi- 

ately installed the most modern presses, and 
composing-room and bindery machinery, select- 

ing an equipment exactly suited to the class of 

work that it would be called upon to cope with 

for the insurance company’s needs. New meth- 

ods were immediately given right of way. In 

this manner the great Prudential Insurance Company of 
America takes care of every item required by their field 
force of about fifteen thousand representatives in the 
United States and Canada, and, aside from the conve- 
nience, show good business to produce this kind of work 
themselves. The plant is able to give a good account of 
itself now, when cost of product is figured up. 

In the great marble-floored pressroom, occupying the 
basement, with a tiled ceiling and walls rising twenty-five 
feet above the floor, and with plate-glass windows opening 
to the sidewalk, are located the ten Miehles and the two 
Hoe cylinders, the Hoe web, the two Potter offset presses, 
the battery of five autopresses, the New Era Multi-process 
press, the National embosser, the special Potter press for 
printing policies, and the New Era and index-card press, 
all run by individual motors, that make up the printing 
equipment. 

A passenger elevator, a stock elevator and a form 
elevator connect the pressroom with the street, stockroom, 
the composing-room and the delivery room on the floors 
above. The composing-room is fitted with Hamilton and 
Wesel cabinets, stones and frames, while the latest and 
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best faces from the American and Barnhart-Spindler foun- 
dries are supplied in ample quantity and sizes. Five Lan- 
ston Monotypes set the run of the stuff that goes into the 
company’s regular publications and its long jobs, and give 
the plant book and job faces in unlimited quantity. This 
machine has been well tested here, and seems peculiarly to 
meet the requirements. The press runs are long and fast, 
and the metal stands up well under the strain. The small 
forms are run off in a corner of the composing-room, eight 
Golding art jobbers and two Colt’s Armorys, in close prox- 
imity to the paper-cutter, facilitating the speedy produc- 
tion of small jobs. 

The bindery is organized to handle jobs rapidly, that 
run from a hundred thousand up, many of the forms being 
put through in million quantities. Only the very best 
machinery is to be found here, those that save time and 
money. There are Dexter folders, Smythe sewing machines, 
skiving machines, Brown & Carver Oswego 
automatic cutters, punching and die-cutting 
machines, Seybold and Sheridan stamping 
machines and cutters, perforators, a battery of 
eight Morrison stitchers, scoring and number- 
ing machines, and a marvelous Universal letter 
and folding machine, with a capacity of twenty- 
five thousand letters a day. A small but neces- 
sary branch of the printing department com- 
prises four multigraphs and one mimeograph 
that print form-letters in facsimile of type- 
writer, and, as the company has adopted a 

standard color of 
typewriter ribbon, 
any department de- 
siring a quantity of 
letters may have the 
body multigraphed 
and fill in the ad- 
dress, the completed 
letter showing no 
evidence of having 
been*made on any- 








thing but a typewriter. It is here that all,stamping and 
embossing of stationery is done. 

For lack of space we reluctantly forego the pleasure of 
showing the balance of the thirty views, illustrating the 
great school in printing. 





LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


It is worth a thousand pounds a year to have the habit 
of looking on the bright side of things.— Johnson. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


Responsibility. 


W. M., Brooklyn, New York, writes: “ You might add 
to Mr. Teall’s statement that the proofreader is responsible, 
not the compositor, this further fact, that it has been held 
that the proofreader is not legally responsible — he isn’t 
paid enough to stand the liability.” Answer.— The courts 
have decided that proofreaders are not pecuniarily respon- 
sible, but some of the readers certainly had paid money for 
spoiled work before the question was heard in court. But 
there are responsibilities and liabilities other than pecu- 
niary ones, and every man is responsible for his own work, 
up to the limit where his responsibility ends and some one 
else’s begins. 


Beauty in Words. 


M. W., New York, writes: “ Mr. Teall does not ask us 
to shed tears over the fact that ‘ most people are unable to 
find any more beauty in one word than in another,’ etc. I 
suppose that is all right. I know that lots of people would 
not find any less beauty in any commonplace prose than in 
that of Pater or Arnold.” Answer.— In the remark about 
words Mr. Teall did not allude to prose, but to the indi- 
vidual words, as in the matter of fitness for the expression 
of the sense intended. What our correspondent means is 
literary style, which includes proper choice of words and 
constructions, but much more. Of course he or any one 
may note the common lack of discrimination in any par- 
ticular, but it would be well to use some discrimination in 
doing so, and not hitch it too closely to something with 
which it has no connection. Such extension of subject is 
too often indulged in such cases. It is notably harmful 
especially in press reviews. We recall one that dealt with 
a book treating one particular phase of language-form, 
which (the review) devoted much of its attention to the 
fact that English language comes from various sources, and 
that, while some writers use Anglo-Saxon words largely, 
others indulge freely in words from other sources, as 
Samuel Johnson, for instance, was addicted to sesquipeda- 
liah Latinity, and Carlyle to Germanism. All very inter- 
esting in itself, but misleading in connection with the 
immediate subject-matter, which was one in no wise influ- 
enced by the sources of the words considered. Just so the 
appreciation of beautiful composition in prose, as con- 
tracted with commonplace, is another subject than that of 
finding more beauty in one word than in another, individu- 
ally. I do not remember just when and how I said that, 
but I know that it had no other bearing on composition 
than that on choice between words practically synonymous, 
but with some real difference. An extreme instance (not 
predicable of “most people,” though) was that of the 
schoolboy who, when called upon for a sentence containing 
a synonym of “ work,” wrote, “ My father effervesces on a 
street-car.” 
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Start, Onto, Etc. 


C. N., Chicago, writes: “As an old proofreader who is 
never ,too well posted to learn, I would like to have you 
discuss the incorrect use of the verb to start in the sense of 
to begin or to commence, and the use of such words as onto, 
later on, etc. These things have crept into the vernacular 
to such an extent as almost to be sanctioned by usage.” 
Answer.— These things are quite, not almost, sanctioned 
by usage. Start is often exactly synonymous with begin 
and commence, without a trace of incorrectness, although 
sometimes one of the three words is the nicest for use 
(nicest here meaning, not prettiest or anything like that, 
but chosen with the most care, best for the particular occa- 
sion), and sometimes one is more exactly expressive of 
what is meant than either of the others even when any of 
them would be strictly correct. Of course, start has mean- 
ings in which neither of the other words could be used, 
and they are the commonest meanings of start. Thus, 
when one springs or moves suddenly, as through the influ- 
ence of surprise, we say that he starts, and would never 
think of saying that he begins or commences. But we say 
with equal correctness that a person starts on a journey, 
or starts a business or any course of action, when we cer- 
tainly mean that he begins to travel, or that he begins the 
action; and we never, or hardly ever, say that he begins to 
travel, or begins a business or any similar action. All the 
dictionaries define start as meaning to begin or commence, 
and it can hardly be incorrect or objectionable in such 
meaning when every lexicographer recognizes it. I do not 
remember that I have ever seen or heard start used incor- 
rectly for begin or commence. Our correspondent will con- 
fer a favor if he will specify what he means by incorrect 
use, by quoting a sentence or two containing it. 

Much objection has been made to the expression on to, 
but I do not know of any one that has said anything about 
onto as one word in print. I have heard objection to it, but 
never any reason given, only the assertion that it is not 
good. Why should not onto be considered as good as into? 
It is of exactly the same composition, but with on instead 
of in, and with a little less occasion for such distinction 
between on and onto as that between in and into. Some of 
the objectors began to perceive the analogy after a while 
and confined their action to making one word of the expres- 
sion, instead of omitting the latter part, and now the use 
of onto is comparatively well established. Both on to and 
onto are given in Webster’s New International Dictionary 
without stigma other than the remark that they are usually 
called colloquialisms. Alfred Ayres says that “ on to should 
not be used except in cases where both words are necessary 
to prevent ambiguity,” which practically means that they 
should not be used at all. 

There is never any real need to say later on, since later 
is always sufficient alone. On adds nothing to the sense. 
But the fault is merely that of slight redundancy, and not 
severely reprehensible. It is analogous to have got when 
have is all-sufficient. The New York Sun said of have got, 
in answering a letter to the editor: ‘“ Our correspondent is 
informed that the use of the word got in the above extract 
[‘“‘ they have got nothing to say ”’] is entirely in accordance 
with the most venerable and picturesque idioms of the Eng- 
lish language. This language, he should understand, is 
not a machine, but a growth, and those who would reduce 
it to rigorous utilitarian forms would destroy its beauty. 
The vulgarity in this case lies entirely in our correspon- 
dent’s deluded fancy. The word to which he objects is 
neither inelegant nor superfluous.” But the word actually 
is superfluous in that it adds nothing to the sense intended. 
The correspondent quoted from the paper itself, and asked, 
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“Ts not the word got not only inelegant and superfluous, 
but positively vulgar?” Proofreaders should simply fol- 
low copy in such matters, except when they know that they 
are allowed to weed out such little inelegancies and so are 
sure they will not be censured for taking liberties. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COVER. 

The cover-designs now being used on THE INLAND 
PRINTER exemplify some of the possibilities in the use of 
color and the mechanical processes of engraving. Think- 
ing that, perhaps, the covers could be made instructive in 
a broader sense than in the ordinary design, the publishers 
decided to use the same cover for a term of months, varying 
the color-schemes to get different effects. Accordingly, a 
page was designed to meet these certain requirements — a 


page which, while in decoration thoroughly appropriate for 
a printers’ journal, has as its chief motive the character- 
istics necessary to show the desired points in color and 
platemaking. 

The reproduction of the cover shown herewith will illus- 
trate. By the use of various screens in the making of the 
two color-plates, seven variations of color are produced by 
two printings, the different effects being designated in the 
reproduction by the numbers near the lower left-hand 
corner. The numbers 1, 3 and 4 designate the different 
variations of one of the colors, and the numbers 2, 5 and 6 
show the variations of the other color, while number 7 
designates a combination of the two. 

In addition to their value as suggesting the possibilities 
of color combinations, these covers will be particularly 
interesting as showing the results which may be obtained 
from a line drawing by means of mechanical tints. To one 
who has never experimented along this line the variation 
and gradation of tone obtainable are astonishing. 


PRESSROOM 
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The istance of pr is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
Processes to an exact science. 





Remedy for Electricity. 


(696.) A Utah pressman suggests the following method 
for overcoming electricity in paper: ‘“ Ring cloths out of 
water that is about the same temperature as the press- 
room, and lay them around the fly-table so the sheets or 
fly-sticks will not touch them. Make a solution of % alcohol 
and % glycerin and keep the cloths saturated with it. Also 
wash off the draw-sheets with the solution. This has given 
excellent results.” 


Removing Ink from Paper. 


(693.) “Can you give me a formula that will remove 
printing-ink from one side of paper?” Answer.— We do 
not know of any formula that will remove ink from paper. 
As ink consists of a pigment and vehicle, and is applied to 
the stock with pressure, we can see no way that a liquid 
formula can be applied without damaging the stock at the 
same time. We would like to hear of any method known 
to any of our readers that will apply to the foregoing ques- 
tion. 


Celluloid in Tympan. 


(700.) In job presswork there are a variety of mate- 
rials employed to give a hard packing. Among the various 
substances used are Bristol, tagboard, pressboard, sheet 
zine, copper and brass. Celluloid has also been used of late 
for this purpose. This may be attached just above the top 
sheet, being brought to the guides and pasted there, or it 
may be placed just beneath the top sheet. As celluloid may 
be obtained in sheets varying in thickness, it should come 
into more general use. It does not indent so readily as 
Bristol or other stocks of that character. Sheet celluloid 
may be obtained from dealers in artists’ materials. 


Collotype Process. 


(695.) A number of inquiries lately have been received 
regarding text-books on this subject. On account of the 
decadence of this process as an illustrative art the books 
on the subject are out of print. In Wilkinson’s “ Photo- 
mechanical Processes ” there are a number of chapters on 
the subject that are comprehensive and well to the point. 
To the individual who is alike familiar with photography 
and letterpress printing this work does not present many 
difficulties. It is to be regretted that this process is so 
little used in this country. The book mentioned above is 
sold by The Inland Printer Company for $2.10, postpaid. 


Tympan for a Platen Press. 


(702.) Mr. F. C. Buchner, of Burlington, Vermont, 
an old subscriber of THE INLAND PRINTER, offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions regarding a tympan for a platen press: 
“T find that a packing made from one sheet of 140-pound 
tagboard and one tympan sheet, together with the neces- 
sary spotting up with tissue and French folio, makes an 
ideal packing. It gives a sharp print, with but little impres- 
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sion visible on the back of the sheet. I use this for all 
commercial work and it always gives good results. For a 
cheaper grade of work I add a few additional sheets of soft 
book-paper, which furnish sufficient resiliency to give a 
quick and complete make-ready.”’. 





Wearing Down Type. 


(697.) “Is there any justification in a qualified press- 
man grinding down and putting out of service a type-form 
on a five thousand run of cereal cartons? A —— press is 
used, nearly new. The form was a large one — printing 
two to a sheet. Plenty of type interspersed with cuts.” 
Answer.—In the absence of a specimen-sheet and other 
details, can only say that if ample time is given for make- 
ready, and the stock is not too coarse, and having a careful 
feeder who does not occasionally run in two sheets at a 
time, the type should not suffer greatly from such a run. 
There are grades of stock, however, that more than ordi- 
nary squeeze is required to bring up properly, and if used 
with some of the brown inks that have an umber or sienna 
base will soon abrade even the surface of electros. Under 
such conditions it would be a wise plan to electrotype the 
form. 

Varnished Label. 


(692.) Submits a lithographed and varnished label, 
done on coated label stock, in red ink, solid background, in 
white letters. The inquiry is as follows: “ We enclose a 
gloss-finished label. Can you tell us by what process this 
is done? Also, advise what is used to give this finish. We 
tried to print labels similar to this one, and have used some 
kind of a varnish after they are printed. We have had 
poor success, as the varnish is absorbed by the paper; also 
have had difficulty on having them stick together, and after 
they are finished they have very little gloss.” Answer.— 
The label is a lithograph and was varnished in a special 
machine or on the litho press. Work of this kind can be 
done by having a number of electros made and by printing 
in full or half-sheets on litho label stock. After printing 
the stock is sent to a finishing house for varnishing. To 
varnish requires a special machine. For particulars regard- 
ing this machine write Chambers Brothers Company, 
manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Tools for a Pressman. 


(703.) “1. Please let me know where tools for a press- 
man can be procured. 2. What is the reason that the 
impression on a form increases as the run continues. The 
form starts with a medium impression. How can such a 
trouble be obviated?” Answer.—1. Nearly all the tools the 
average printer requires may be procured from any dealer 
in printers’ supplies. Vignetting punches and hammers 
are carried by F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, New 
York. Type-high gages are also handled by this firm. As 
there are various designs in these gages, they are made or 
handled by other dealers in printers’ supplies as well. 
Overlay knives are carried by the aforesaid dealers in 
supplies, also by The Inland Printer Company. A small 
hammer, nail-sets, punches, a straight-edge, a one inch 
micrometer, pliers, etc., may be had from hardware dealers. 
Gages and engravers’ or special tools may be procured 
through typefounders and supply houses. 

2. Where the impression appears to increase it is quite 
possible that the form was started with too much impres- 
sion, or, in other words, before it was made ready. As the 
run continues the tympan is formed into a shallow matrix 
by the type or cuts, and as the paper is forced into these 
depressions it gives the appearance of a gain in impres- 
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sion. As no mention was made of the character of the 
tympan or extent of make-ready, we can only surmise the 
cause. If you are using a soft tympan to avoid make-ready, 
or because the work is in a hurry, you can not avoid the 
result. A harder tympan and a more complete make-ready, 
followed by an additional spot-up sheet when the form has 
been under way for about six hours, will give a packing that 
will carry for a long run without indenting the stock or 
cause the vignette edges to appear rough. The supple- 
mentary spot-up sheet is usually made on a sheet of tympan 
stock and marked out and spotted up only after the form 
has been running five or six hours. In this sheet the points 
that have gained impression are reduced and the solids and 
parts that appear to be weak are increased. When this 
sheet is attached, one at least and sometimes two hangers 
are removed. A new draw-sheet should then be attached 
and the run may continue. The tympan has by this time 
received its maximum compression. 


Printing Without Ink. 


(698.) “ Recently I read an account of a process of 
printing without ink, by using an electrically connected 
electrotype. Would like to know if this plan has been put 
to practical use. With this method no rollers or ink would 
be used or even the slightest make-ready. It would seem a 
very radical change from the present methods of printing 
if it were to come to pass as described.” Answer.—About 
ten years ago W. Friese-Greene, in England, developed a 
plan of printing on damp paper with an electrotype which 
is subject to a weak continuous electrical current. A faint 
image is produced by the impression, which is developed in 
a nitrate of silver solution; this gives a light-brown image. 
The sheet is then treated with a sulphate of iron solution 
which turns the image to a dense black. A blue image is 
produced by damping the paper with amidol instead of 
water. This process was fully described in THE INLAND 
PRINTER of May, 1900. As far as we can learn it has not 
been put to practical use. 


The Curling of Bond-paper. 


(701.) H. S. Ellis, of Greenville, Texas, suggests a 
remedy for curling bond-paper: “In warm weather bond- 
papers usually curl up on the edges and never down. This 
is probably due to the air being warmer than the feed- 
board of the press. Having tried a number of remedies, I 
can say from experience that the following plan will enable 
the stock to be fed without difficulty. Remove the wrapper 
and shake the paper loose so as to aerate it, as it were; 
repeat the operation several times. Lay the paper face 
down on the stock-table. When ready to start the job place 
about one hundred sheets on the feed-board; these can be 
run off before they will begin to curl. A pan of water 
placed under the feed-board will sometimes help matters. 
Stock ruled on both sides rarely curls. Another plan is to 
run the press slowly and feed from the pile, which is turned 
upside down, the feeder grasping the sheet with his thumb 
on top and turning it over as he draws it from the pile. 
Never roll the stock the wrong way to remedy curling. It is 
a waste of time, and sometimes causes a slurred appear- 
ance to the printed sheets.” 


Postals on Tint Background. 


(699.) Submits a number of postals printed from half- 
tone cuts in a duo-tone sepia ink. The cuts are printed on 
a tint background that extends about six points outside the 
margin of the cut. The presswork appears faultless. A 
change in the tints and making the tint-blocks the same 
size as the cuts would improve the appearance of the cards. 












The green tint is run too strong; modify it with white and 
a trifle of lemon yellow. To the flesh-color tint add a small 
amount of medium orange reduced with mixing varnish. 
Some drier may be necessary if the ink does not dry suffi- 
ciently in eight hours to run the half-tone cuts. A pleasing 
tint to use with this ink is made by adding a small quantity 
of the sepia to some tint body or medium. When a light 
tint is secured add a very trifling amount of lemon yellow. 
Where a transparent tint body is used the half-tone cut 
may be printed first, followed by the tint at any time. By 
a manipulation of the make-ready, the tint-blocks may be 
modified so as to make high lights appear lighter and a 
change may be made also in the middle tones and solids. 
This can be done by cut-outs in the tympan. Many novel 
and pleasing effects can be produced where the tint is 
printed last. 


To Prevent Vibration from Press. 


(694.) “ Will you tell me a way to set up a 12 by 18 
Gordon press to prevent vibration and the sound of the 
running of the press in the room below? At present it is 
mounted on one-inch rubber pads, but the vibration is 
great and annoying to the feeder.” Answer.— Either of 
the following ways will give some relief from the annoy- 
ance as stated above: Fill a shallow box to a depth of 
about six inches with spent tanbark. The box may have 
dimensions about eight inches greater each way than the 
floor-space occupied by the press legs, and about six inches 
deep. Attach to each leg of the press by screws, a block of 
wood about 5 by 8 inches. (An electro mount will do.) 
The press will stand level if the bark has been packed 
uniformly even. Another and possibly easier way is to 
place thick felt pads under each press leg, the legs to be 
mounted on blocks as described before. The blocks should 
be attached by screws that do not go all the way through 
the wood. The felt is about one inch thick and may be 
secured for 40 cents a square foot, from the Western Felt 
Works, 4115 Ogden avenue, Chicago. Where heavier 
presses are used several layers may be used. The reason 
why tanbark and felt are better adapted for this purpose 
is that they are less homogeneous than the rubber and, 
therefore, do not transmit the vibrations so readily. 


Metal Plates for Offset Presses. 


(588.) In a twenty-four page booklet, issued by the 
Parker Process Company, treating on the use of their zinc 
plates for offset and rotary machines, there is some inter- 
esting matter relating to the offset press which should be 
read by those contemplating installing such machines. In 
referring to the operation of the machine it states: “ The 
offset press is built somewhat on the plan of the rotary 
press, excepting that it has a third cylinder. Offset print- 
ing is in effect printing from a plate to a rubber blanket, 
and from the rubber blanket to the paper. It is the same 
idea which has been in use for many years in tin-plate 
printing, its adaptation to paper printing being of recent 
origin. In this line of work the design is made in positive, 
printed to the rubber in the negative or reversed, and then 
to the paper in the positive, or as drawn in the original 
design. The great drawback to the machine at first was 
that all engravings were made for stone printing, and were 
necessarily in the negative. This required reversing the 
print, and was a troublesome operation. An impression 
was first pulled from the stone on damp transfer paper, a 
dry piece of transfer paper was placed in contact with 
this, and both were pulled through a transfer press, a 
transfer was then taken from the dry sheét to the plate 
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and you had the positive. The old method of pulling an 
impression from the type to the transfer paper is super- 
seded by our plan, which is to make the form ready on the 
typographic press and pull the impression direct on our 
plates —in this operation a special plate is used. This 
impression is the positive which is used on the offset press.” 
This booklet may be secured for the asking from the 
Parker Process Company, 385 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Wrinkling of Print Paper. 


Submits a 24 by 36 sheet of news stock, printed 
on both sides. The matter is surrounded by an eighteen- 
point wood border. The sheet is a department-store bill, 
and the type-matter is set in display and body type, all 
apparently new, and each group of items enclosed by two- 
point black rule. The presswork is well executed. The 
only complaint appears to be that caused by the wrinkling 
of the stock at the rear end of the sheet. The pressman 
writes as follows: “In printing the enclosed bill on our 
six-column drum cylinder, the sheet frequently wrinkles at 
the back end. The printing is satisfactory on all the sheets, 
but the wrinkling is very aggravating, as it occurs more or 
less all through the run. Can it be that the ribs around the 
cylinder need adjusting? The feed-board is up quite a bit; 
being beveled from the bottom, it does not appear to allow 
a perfect feed, the guide-tongues being rather insecure. 
Is there any way to get the sheet to the guides without so 
much difference and consequent jar as in the present man- 
ner? How should the air-springs be set? It seems that 
when the form passes under the rollers and starts on its 
return that the bed jolts up a trifle. Should there be more 
or less spring added, and what way should the plunger be 
turned, forward or back?” Answer.— The sheet shows 
cord marks, as if it were one of the top or bottom sheets of 
a bundle. This being the case, it would be a difficult mat- 
ter to print the outside sheets of a bundle of stock without 
wrinkling. Stock in this condition should be opened up and 
sprinkled and laid on a table under boards and weighted 
for about forty-eight hours, so that it would remain flat. 
The feed-board and guide-rests no doubt: can be lowered to 
a position where the sheet may be taken by the grippers 
without buckling. The guide-rests, if given the proper 
curvature, will remain close enough to the packing without 
catching when the machine is backed, and, at the same 
time, without elevating the sheet in a curve between the 
grippers. These conditions exist when the machine is sent 
out, but the frequent changing of the guides and rests for 
various-sized sheets cause the slender pieces to become 
weak, which causes the wrinkles as stated. The sheetbands, 
which, normally, should be set so as to hold the stock to the 
cylinder, are often too tight at one point or another, which 
tends to withdraw the sheet partly from the grippers, and 
produce wrinkling toward the rear of the sheet. Hang a 
sheet of well-oiled wrapping-paper between the sheet- 
guards and the cylinder, attaching it to the sheet-guard 
screws. Allow it to hang low enough to almost reach the 
rod below. Set the guards in so as to press this sheet lightly 
against the cylinder, and it will tend to keep lightweight 
stock from wrinkling, besides preventing torn sheets from 
catching on the inside roller. The stock when rolled to 
place on the feed-board should be turned over the long way, 
making the roll parallel with the grippers. If it lies flat 
let it be scraped to the guides instead of flied. The flying 
of flimsy stock allows a volume of air beneath the sheet, 
which, where the gripper strikes it, often produces a buck- 
ling. However, these are details a pressman may readily 
recognize by observing closely the gripper action. The 
plunger on the fountain end of the press should be turned 
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so as to give more resistance to the momentum of the bed 
as the star reverses it; this will prevent the jar referred 
to. The plunger on the fly end of the press is usually set 
for less spring, as the momentum of the bed is somewhat 
overcome by the resistance offered in taking the impression. 
A change in the speed of the press should be accompanied 
by a corresponding change in the plungers, to compensate 
for increased or decreased bed momentum. 





THE PRESSMEN’S CONVENTION. 


June 19 and 20 will see — for we have to write this in 
the future tense — several hundred pressroom employees 
and their womenfolk at Columbus, Ohio. Their purpose 
will be to attend the twenty-second annual convention of 
the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union. 

President Berry’s report contains approximately fifty 
thousand words, and yet he feels constrained to apologize 
for its brevity, “when compared with the magnitude of 
the work performed by the officials in the past year.” He 
congratulates the members on the progress made by their 
organization, which he opines is “a stronger factor in the 
affairs of the printing industry than ever before in the 
past.” The membership is 21,420, an increase of 3,539 in 
two and a half years, which Mr. Berry thinks a marvelous 
record, when the eight-hour struggle and business depres- 
sion are taken into consideration. He reports but four 
strikes during the fiscal year and says thirty per cent of 
the membership secured more wages, the increase ranging 
all the way from six to forty-seven per cent. Declaring 
that the printing business is now in the heyday of its pros- 
perity, Mr. Berry says “ No one reason is more responsible 
for this healthy condition than the fact that employers and 
all organizations of labor have been able to settle their dif- 
ferences without demoralizing the industry.” As he sees 
it, the accretion of power by the unions is the most impor- 
tant peace factor. 

Dilating on the proposed home at Hale Springs, Mr. 
Berry says that the property was bought by the officers 
before its purchase had been authorized by the member- 
ship. This was done in order to secure a valuable prop- 
erty at a bargain, and in doing so the union was not 
involved, as a member of the executive board had guaran- 
teed to assume all pecuniary obligations incurred by the 
transaction in case the union decided not to establish a 
home. 

With apparent approval Mr. Berry quotes the report 
of the Technical Education Commission, which contem- 
plates the establishment of a school and a correspondence 
course. The initial outlay for a school with a capacity 
for twenty-five students is estimated at $2,000, with a cost 
of maintenance of about $250 a week. The tentative tui- 
tiona] fees are estimated at $30 for a five-week course at 
the school, while correspondence lessons will be sold at $5 
for a six-month course, $15 for one year and $25 for a life 
course. Before the convention opened it was expected that 
this subject would be the cause of much debate, one promi- 
nent delegate saying the large cities would be found oppos- 
ing the venture, while delegates from the smaller places 
would look on the educational proposition with favor. 

Mr. Berry also seems to stand sponsor for the recom- 
mendations of the apprentice commission, the salient 
features of which are (1) that after six months’ trial an 
apprentice shall undergo an examination to ascertain 
whether he is fitted to remain at the business, and (2) 
that during the last two years of his term “an apprentice 
must be instructed in intricate work on the press and be 


given every opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the printing pressmen’s trade.” 

During the year pressmen employed by the Chicago 
Inter Ocean did not like the foreman. A question of union 
jurisdiction arose and a strike ensued, notwithstanding the 
existence of a contract. A detailed history of the affair 
appears in the president’s report. This is followed by a 
demand on the part of President Berry that the interna- 
tional union discipline the local guilty of calling or endors- 
ing the strike. Indeed, there is a hint that the convention 
should arrange for the indemnification of the publisher of 
the Inter Ocean for any loss he may have incurred on 
account of the strike. 

The vice-president and other officials make reports that 
cover in detail the woes and worries of the organization 
during the past year, which on the whole seems to have 
been a very successful twelve months for the organized 
pressmen. 





Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INVENTION OF THE POWER PRESS. 


BY N. J. WERNER. 


HAT Nestor of printing-trade history and 
literature, Theodor Gdébel, the venerable 
writer for the craft press of Germany, 
gives an interesting account, in the Allge- 
meiner Anzeiger fiir Druckerein, of the 
work of Friedrich Kénig, to whom we 
owe the first great advance over the origi- 
nal hand press, and whose activity should 

have been commemorated this year by a centennial celebra- 
tion. The first patent of Kénig’s, which was obtained in 
London, on a new press invented by him, is dated March 
29, 1810. K®onig’s first printing machine was still based 
upon the old hand-press lines. The second and succeeding 
machines had rotating cylinders. Though his first press 
was yet of hand-press form, the fact that it was the fore- 
runner of the ideas which evoluted into the cylinder press 
should, therefore, give this date, as Herr Gébel contends, 
the honor of being the birthday of the modern rotating 
machines. 

Friedrich Kénig was born at Eisleben, on April 17, 
1774, and learned the art of printing under that noted old 
master, Immanuel Breitkopf, at Leipsic. He, no doubt, quite 
early in his career perceived the inadequacy of the old 
wooden hand presses, then not much improved over Guten- 
berg’s, and became imbued with the resolve to improve upon 
them and adapt them to the needs of the then politically 
very stirring times. 

He progressed toward the execution of his ideas in 
1802-03, and selected for his base of operations the city 
of Suhl, in Thiiringen, noted for its iron industries, as he 
supposed it might be easier there to find people who would 
appreciate his plans and have a willingness to assist him in 
executing them. Yet, the main thing he did not find there 
—the necessary capital. This he sought vainly during the 
next years in Germany and Austria, but he did not permit 
himself to be discouraged by this failure. Permeated by 
the worth of his ideas, he turned valiently from Vienna 
and applied to the Czar of Russia. Here he obtained an 
answer, but a model of his invention was asked for; in fact, 
one wanted to see clearly what he had in view before one 
took him up. He sent drawings and descriptions, which, 
however, were said to be considered insufficient to afford 
a complete understanding of his project. The outlook in 
St. Petersburg may have, nevertheless, seemed favorable 
enough for him to believe it well to appear there in person 
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to push his scheme, and, on May 13, 1806, assisted by 
friends, he set out from Liibeck to journey to the Neva 
Castle. But here his hopes did not eventuate in any results. 
He was held up with many promises, until, realizing the 
inutility of remaining, he left St. Petersburg, in November, 
1806, and turned toward London. 

In London he first engaged as journeyman in a printing- 
office, and seems soon to have approached Thomas Bensley, 
an employing printer, in regard to his printing-press plans. 
The first interview between them, witnessed by a friend of 
Kénig’s — the London book-dealer, J. Hannemann — took 
place on March 12, 1807. This led to an agreement, made 
on March 31, 1807, under which Konig divulged his plans 
to Bensley, who might either buy them or, under a strict 
obligation of secrecy, join with him in some mutually 
agreeable scheme of carrying them out. This agreement 
was the basis of a more complete understanding, which 
was ratified by a contract, legally made out the next day, 
April 1, 1807, between Konig and Bensley. 

Though this agreement was for K6énig, in a measure, a 
triumph, it meant for him the beginning of hard striving 
and labor. Just how and with what means he began his- 
tory fails to inform us. But in this year important aid 
came to him, in the form of a meeting with Andreas Fried- 
rich Bauer. This practical, well-instructed optician and 
mechanician was a most valuable acquisition toward the 
advancement of Kénig’s enterprise. Both men gave them- 
selves up with unflinching devotion to the task and brought 
it to a happy conclusion. 

Bauer’s assistance was also in other respects very wel- 
come to Konig. To his partner, Bensley, the work of press- 
building seemed to advance too slowly and to be too costly. 
He had already expended £500 sterling on the project, and 
now thought it wise to seek further pecuniary aid, which 
he finally obtained from two other employing printers of 
London, George Woodfall and Richard Taylor, after Mr. 
Walter, the owner of the Times, had declined to become 
interested financially. Woodfall withdrew soon after, but 
Taylor stood faithfully by Kénig to the completion of the 
invention, and was his personal friend to the hour of his 
death. 

His powers augmented financially by the new partici- 
pants and intellectually by Bauer, things seemed to be in 
a fair condition for Kénig to carry out his plans promptly; 
but a siege of heavy sickness, doubtless brought on by his 
cares and overexertions, procrastinated the completion of 
the machine until 1811, though he had secured the patent 
on it the previous year. 

When the press was at last finished, it was put in 
service in the spring of 1811, and upon it was printed sig- 
nature “H” of the “Annual Register” (Principal Occur- 
rences) for 1810, of an edition of three thousand copies, 
of which the inventor said, “I am firmly convinced that 
this is the first edition of any book ever printed on a 
machine.” <A copy of this machine-incunabula exists in a 
valuable collection secured by the city of Hanover from 
the legacy of Printer and Senator Culemann, of that 
place. This book was personally presented to Culemann 
by Bauer, with a statement certifying to its primacy as a 
machine-printed work. 

Konig had, according to his own declarations, at first 
only labored for the perfecting of the hand press, through 
an easing and quickening of its operation. The movement 
of the bed with its form and the inking and the impres- 
sion were to be done automatically, the attendant having 
only to feed the sheets and remove them. The impression, 
which, as was usual with the hand press, was obtained by 
the up-and-down movement of the platen, ‘must not have 
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satisfied our press-improver on the points of speed and 
strength, and this led him to become a cylinder-press 
inventor. Notwithstanding that the platen machine did 
not come up to the expectations of Kénig, the germ of the 
power press is to be seen in it, for the basic principles — 
the automatic forward and backward movement of the 
form, the ingenious method of inking by means of rollers 
invented by Kénig, and the mechanical production of the 
impression — were contained in the second press substan- 
tially as in the first. 

In the German National Museum at Munich may be 
seen a copy of K6énig’s second press, built according to the 
original design and donated to the museum by the present 
proprietors of the Kénig & Bauer pressbuilding establish- 
ment. This is the design upon which K6nig got a patent 
on October 30, 1811. 

The third patent of K6nig’s, dated July 23, 1813, was a 
great improvement over the second. In this tapes and 
cords took the place of the tympan-frame for holding the 
paper in place. 

Further improvements followed, resultant upon Kénig’s 
striving for perfection, which he believed to have been: 
reached in the press upon which, on November 29, 1814, 
the London Times was first printed. 

This was a momentous day for Kénig, for it was indeed 
a courageous undertaking, this experiment of printing the 
entire edition of the Times upon the new machine, which, 
if it had failed, would have caused him incalculable loss and 
put in question the feasibility of his invention. The print- 
ing of the Times was the glorious baptism of K6nig’s press, 
and this day is, therefore, to be accepted as marking the 
completion of the first power press—or “speed press” 
(Schnellpresse), as Cota, the famous publisher, termed it 
ten years later. This date is surely deserving of being 
appropriately celebrated upon its centennial. 

A few notes concerning the subsequent development of 
the power press should be of interest.* When Konig, dis- 
gusted with the faithlessness of Bensley, transferred his 
field of operations, accompanied by Bauer, to Oberzell, the 
new press found a fruitful soil in the fatherland. In 1832 
the one hundredth machine was completed, and when the 
wounds caused by the French revolution of those days 
were healed other factories were established for building 
the improved presses. Leo Miiller, a patternmaker, of 
Oberzell, erected a press factory at Jebach, in the Tyrol, 
adjoining an iron foundry there, but soon removed it to 
Vienna, where Fritz Helbig, a nephew of KGnig’s, asso- 
ciated himself with him. G. Siegl established a press fac- 
tory at Berlin in 1840, and soon after a branch of it at 
Vienna. In the same year was built at Augsburg the fac- 
tory of Ludwig Sander, which was four years later taken 
over by Carl Reichenbach and Carl Buz, the former also a 
nephew and the latter a brother-in-law of Kénig, and which 
to-day has attained much prominence as the Maschinenfa- 
brik Augsburg. The first simple table-distribution machine 
emanated from this concern, in 1845; a second, with two 
inking rollers, was followed by presses with further im- 
provements. Another early established power-press manu- 
factory was that of the locksmiths, Klein and Forst, who 
had worked in Helbig & Miiller’s factory at Vienna, and 
who started up at Johannisberg on the Rhine, in 1847. 
This concern is now known as Klein, Forst & Bohn Nach- 
folger. 

And thus the power press gradually made its way. 
When, in 1848, freedom of the press was granted to the 


* A full history of Kénig and his work is to be found in Theodor Gébel’s 
“Friedrich Kénig und die Erfindung der Schnellpresse,” second edition, 
Stuttgart, 1906. 
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German people, the existing press factories and their mod- -\ 

est output could not meet the demands of the printers, PRC ESS ENGRAVING 
which caused the establishing of further factories, not only | 


in Germany, but in nearly all cultured countries. 
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Friedrich Kénig’s humble creation, patented, as before 





















said, on March 29, 1810, gave wings to words and became 
the herald of freedom for the whole civilized world. To 
honor it, by worthily celebrating (on November 29, 1914), 
the centennial of its first great achievement, is a para- 
mount duty of every German citizen. [To which this trans- 




















lator would add “ and also every English-speaking person,” BY 8, H. HORGAN. 

ren the invention proved its worth in printing an Eng- Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 

lish journal as its first product.] experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
Part t. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 

** BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING address The Inland Printer Company. 
BUSINESS.”’’ 
The inspirational articles on “ Building and Advertis- Can Absolutely Pure Zinc Be Etched ? 





ing a Printing Business,” by Herbert L. Stalker, have been J. P. G., Pittsburg, writes: “We had a discussion in 
arranged by him for publication in book form. These arti- the shop the other day about impurities in zinc. I always 
cles appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER and received much thought that the purer the zinc the easier it would be to 
favorable comment. No printer can fail to acquire addi- etch, but a drummer from a zinc house told us that abso- 
tional ginger if he absorbs what Mr. Stalker has to say in _lutely pure zinc could not be etched. This brought on some 
this little work. The book will be ready July 15. Price, words, and we agreed to put it up to THE INLAND PRINTER 
$1. The Inland Printer Company, publishers. to settle.” Answer.— The writer has never handled abso- 
lutely pure zinc, so he can not tell the effect of acid upon it. 
A. J. Newton says that “little appears to have been done 
BUSINESS IS WAR. to determine by experiment the particular impurities with- 

Formerly when great fortunes were only made in war, out which zinc would not etch at all, that are desirable in 
war was a business; but now, when great fortunes are inc, and the right proportions of such impurities. Novak 
only made by business, business is war.— Bovee. has found that zine with over 0.2 of cadmium was prefera- 
ble when using enamel, and that 1.6 lead in the zine was 
not so detrimental to the etching qualities of the plate as 
has been asserted. It will pay those who supply zinc to 
engravers to experiment on the quantity of impurity neces- 
sary to assist in the etching of zinc and see to it that the 
impurity is maintained as a stable quantity.” 































Using Enamel on Steel. 


A writer in Zeitschrift fiir Reproductionstechnik gives 
his experiences in etching on steel, which are worth know- 
ing and will be appreciated by any one who has tried steel 
etching. When sensitizing the steel plate with enamel he 
recommends first that the grease be removed from the plate 
with soda or dilute ammonia. As the enamel does not 
adhere to steel as well as it does to copper, the plate can 
be roughened by laying in a graining bath of vinegar or 
acetic acid and sulphuric acid. A mixture of alcohol and 
ammonia will also give the steel a tooth sufficient when a 
good formula for enamel is used. Any enamel found satis- 
factory on copper can be used on steel, though, of course, 
one wants to be sure that the enamel is alkaline, or it will 
etch the steel before it has dried upon it. For etching he 
finds chlorid of iron 40° Baumé to be satisfactory, though 
he finds one part of nitric acid to five parts of glacial acetic 
acid to etch faster. Nitric acid one part to distilled water 
eight parts and alcohol two parts is also recommended. It 
will be found that alcohol is a good addition to any etching- 
bath for steel when enamel is used as the resist. 






























Some Points About Lenses. 


Mr. Clifton, in lecturing before the Bolt Court School, 
London, told some facts about lenses that every process- 
worker should know. Here are some of them: “A great 
deal of caution is necessary in buying a rectilinear lens, as 
there are many bad ones on the market. The usual angle 
is about 40° and the aperture f/8. In focusing a recti- 

MINNEHAHA FALLS. linear lens always use a medium stop. If you are going to 
Photograph by W. R. Venables, Minneapolis, Minnesota. use the lens at full aperture then focus at f/11 and then 
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open it out; if smaller, focus with f/16 and stop down 
afterward. Another old lens that is very useful to process- 
workers is the triple aplanat. It has a very flat field and 
gives excellent definition, is free from distortion and is 
altogether a good lens.” The lecturer said he had known 
cases in which, on account of the price, a triple aplanat had 
been selected in a picture-copying competition with some 
of the best anastigmats in the market. Its full aperture 
was f/12, but it gave good definition at that, and there was 
absolute freedom from flare. The modern anastigmat lenses 
are, of course, the best known, and, though anastigmats are 
said to have a flat field, there are very few of them that 
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use the same plateholder for both line and half-tone nega- 
tives. As you likely use different plateholders for the line 
and half-tone negatives, then you should test them to deter- 
mine if they are in register with the ground glass, in this 
way: Put a flat piece of glass in both holders, close the 
backs of the holders and draw the slides. Now lay a 
straight-edge across the front of the ground-glass holder 
and measure the distance between the straight-edge and 
the ground glass. Repeat this trial measurement with both 
of the holders. The distances between the straight-edge 
and the flat glasses should be exactly the same as between 
the straight-edge and the ground glass. Should there be 
























































Einen Likor hatte der Herr bestellt’ 


A LIQUEUR HAS THE HERR ORDERED. 
— From Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. 


have; in fact, he could only recall one that had an abso- 
lutely flat field. In most anastigmats, instead of getting a 
flat field, there is a slight curve, so that in order to get 
sharpness all over you must use a saucer-shaped plate. In 
buying old lenses one of the chief things to look out for is 
the loss of rapidity, due to the discoloration of the glass 


or the cement used between the glasses. There is much 
variation in lenses of the same size and make. 


Difference in the Size of Line and Half-tone 
Negatives. 

Edgar J. Ransom, Winnepeg, Canada, writes: “I have 
noticed on jobs where a half-tone and line negative must be 
made from the same original, such as a set-in, that the 
half-tone invariably comes out smaller than it should. Is 
this due to the fact that the screen is nearer the lens than 
the wet plate that is used for the line negative? I would 
like your opinion on this, in order to convince our opera- 
tors.” Answer.— Of course, the screen is nearer the lens 
than the wet plate on which the line negative is made, and 
the wet plates on which both the line and half-tone nega- 
tives are made should be exactly the same distance from 
the lens, for the same framed ground glass is used in focus- 
ing for both negatives. This is sure to be the case if you 


a difference in measurement between the two plateholders, 
then there will be the trouble indicated in this query. 


Enamel Spoiled by Heat. 


“Process Worker,’ Mexico City, writes: “ Dear 
INLAND PRINTER, you can not understand how welcome you 
are each month. I read every line from cover to cover, 
advertisements with as much interest as anything else. 
Since leaving the United States two years ago, your book 
is one of the ‘ties that bind’ me to my home in Chicago. 
I am having my own trouble since coming here with fish- 
glue enamel. A bottle of Le Page’s fish-glue, bought here, 
I found positively of no use. No matter how long I would 
print it after sensitizing it would wash away. A bottle I 
got fresh from New York worked better, so that I know 
the fault was the fish-glue. Is there any preservative that 
will keep enamel from spoiling in about three days? Is 
there any glue you can recommend for this climate?” 
Answer.— If “ Process Worker ” had worked at the wash- 
out engraving method of twenty-five years ago he would 
realize the variability of gelatin, or glue, when it had lost 
its power of setting, as is the case with fish-glue. There is 
not space to explain this variability here. All that is 
necessary for one to know is that putrefaction quickly 
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changes fish-glue into another product which, when sensi- 
tized with bichromate, will not become insoluble in water 
as it would have done before putrefaction. This is the 
reason the enamel washed away, no matter how long you 
exposed it to light. This also explains the “ insensitive- 
ness” of enamels at times. The glue, or the albumen in 
the enamel, has become putrefied. You can not improve on 
the fish-glue you are using, but you should not depend on 
any preservative other than cold to preserve it and the 
enamel when mixed in workable condition. Most engraving 
houses, even as far North as Montreal, have a regular 
refrigerator for preserving fish-glue, enamel and albumen 
solutions during the warm or damp weather. 


The Best Newspaper Illustrations. 


The writer began in 1874 to make illustrations for 
newspapers, and has been at it almost continually ever 
since, so he may be pardoned if he records his judgment 
here that the best newspaper illustrations published to date 
were in a supplement, not long since, to the Freiburger 
Zeitung. American newspaper publishers who are seeking 
methods of getting out special supplements at Christmas, 
Easter or on Sundays have been beaten by this German 
paper, for it used the ordinary wood-pulp paper and printed 
upon it photogravure illustrations which were more artistic 
and satisfactory in every way than any newspaper illus- 
trations ever made before. These illustrations were 
engraved on copper rolls and printed on a rotary photo- 
gravure press, by Messrs. Mertens & Rolff, who have 
perfected the process and press used. Instead of the 
“cellular ” system of half-tone practiced by the Rembrandt 
Company in England, and adopted by others in this coun- 
try, the photogravures on the Freiburger Zeitung were 
engraved by the system invented by the writer in this 
country nearly twenty years ago. Their method of print- 
ing was extremely simple, according to their description 
of it. The rotary photogravure press was placed in front 
of their regular web perfecting newspaper press. The 
web of ordinary news-paper went through the photogravure 
machine first and had the illustrations printed upon it, and 
then through the regular newspaper press to receive the 
impression of the type which surrounded the illustrations, 
after which the paper was cut and folded as usual. It was 
necessary, of course, to have both the photogravure and 
relief-plate presses geared together so that they would 
print the paper at precisely the same speed, a matter of 
little difficulty. Now that the protest increases against the 
vulgar colored comic supplements to the Sunday news- 
paper, this German paper has shown the way that Amer- 
ican publishers may supply really artistic supplements, 
that will have a refining influence on their readers. Let us 
see which one will be the first to employ rotary photo- 
gravure. 


The Offset Press and the Photoengraver. 


J. W. Gibbons, New York city, writes: ‘There is so much 
talk about the offset press now, I write to know where do 
we photoengravers come in on it? What will be the process 
used to get half-tones on the offset press? Will half-tones 
have to be etched in relief for it?” Answer.— The process 
used for the offset press will be reversed photolithography. 
That is, the transfers for the offset press should be reversed, 
which can best be done by reversing the negative. Or, 
printing from a reversed negative on a sheet of grained 
zine, which can be afterward rolled up and etched slightly 
by the lithographer, who is to pull the tranfers from it for 
the offset press. The best plan for the photoengraver who 
has much business for offset presses, is to study up photo- 


lithography. It is a simple and beautiful process. All that 
will be necessary is to buy some of the gelatin-coated papers 
that are in the market for that purpose, sensitize them in 
a bath of bichromate of potash, dry and print under the 
reversed negative until the image shows in a light brown. 
Ink up a lithographic stone or zine plate with a light coat- 
ing of lithographic transfer-ink. Lay the slightly trans- 
ferred photolitho print face down on the ink-covered stone 
or zine and run through a litho or copper-plate press, the 
former by preference. Lift the print from the ink, reverse 
it, and run it through the press again to get the ink coat 
on perfectly even. Then lay the print ink side up on the 
surface of a tray of warm water, until the moisture pene- 
trates through the gelatin coating from the back, which 
can be told by the surface becoming glossy. Take the print 
from the water, lay it on a piece of plate-glass, and with 
a piece of soft sponge or wad of wet cotton wash away the 
ink, which will leave the paper gelatin surface, except 
where the light has acted through the negative and hard- 
ened the gelatin so that it will not absorb water. Wash 
the bichromate thoroughly from what is now a photo- 
lithographic transfer, hang it up to dry and then it is 
ready to be transferred to grained zinc for the offset press. 
This is the whole of photolithography in a few sentences. 


‘*The Graphic Arts Year Book, 1910.”’’ 


At last has this only American annual devoted to a 
review of processwork and the printing trades for the year 
arrived. It was worth waiting for, and the editor, Mr. 
Joseph Meadon, is to be congratulated on producing a vol- 
ume distinctly more beautiful than the three preceding 
ones. The binding, paper, type, margins, presswork, let- 
tering design in the advertisements — everything that goes 
to the making of the book, with the exception of the white 
enameled paper —is most pleasing to the eye and touch. 
There are 428 pages. The most interesting feature is, of 
course, the illustrations, which are the best examples of the 
various kinds of processwork made in this country at the 
present time. A most striking effect is the reproduction of 
an etching in two printings by the Manz Engraving Com- 
pany. The frontispiece is a photogravure, by F. A. Ring- 
ler Company. The reproductions of Lumiére autochromes 
from nature, by the Zees-Wilkinson Company, are charm- 
ing, as is all this firm’s work. There is a portrait of Wash- 
ington, in colors, from Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, that is 
admirable. A reproduction of a bronze by the Photo- 
Chromotype Engraving Company, of Philadelphia, is 
another excellent bit of three-color work. Barnes-Crosby, 
Binner-Wells, Cargill, Corday & Gross, Gerlach-Barklow, 
Mugler, and Norman T. A. Munder & Co., are among 
the other color-plate makers who present most excellent 
exhibits. Among the twenty-seven articles, those of most 
interest to the processworker are: ‘“ Three-color Sus- 
ceptibilities,” by N. S. Amstutz; “ Paynetype,” by Arthur 
Payne; “Some Notes on Screen Negative Making,” by 
A. J. Bull; “ Progress in Three-color Work,” Otto Mente; 
“ Color-plate Making To-day and To-morrow,” L. G. Musk; 
“The Heliogravure Process,’ Otto Mente, and “ Process- 
work Progress in 1909,” by S. H. Horgan, illustrated with 
the first Paynetype made on this continent. It is the sixty 
or more pages of commercial illustrations that are most 
worthy of study by the processman, for they are the finest 
exhibits of his art printed in from one to six printings. 
Some of the illuminated pages of the Daprato Statuary 
Company’s catalogue are particularly fine. The Corday & 
Gross Company have some exhibits of offset presswork, 
under the title of “ Wonder Prints.” The volume can be 
had from The Inland Printer Company. Price, $5. 
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THE FUTURE OF PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Address by S. H. Horgan, editor of ‘“ Process Engraving,’’ INLAND 
PrinTER, before the convention of the International Association of Photo- 
engravers, at Buffalo, June 27-28. 


UR art sprang from the discovery that light acted upon some sub- 
stances in such a manner as to quickly change their composition, 
condition or color. With this knowledge, and the fact that a 

— lens would direct light rays, Nicephore Niepce worked until he 
engraved, by the action of light, the portrait of Cardinal D’Amboise, the 
first photoengraving. This was in 1826. 

In 1839 Daguerre gave to the world his discovery of a means for fixing 
the image obtained by a lens on a metallic mirror. Which discovery was 
born of an attempt to engrave metal plates. So you see that our business 
preceded photography, the latter being a sort of by-product of the experi- 
ments of the first photoengravers. 

It was in 1839, also, that Mungo Ponton discovered that the action of 
light caused bichromated gelatin to 
become insoluble in water, the prin- 





ciple on which all processwork is 
based. 

Since that time innumerable in- 
ventors, many of whom are present at 
this convention, have, by study, ex- 
periment and the expenditure of much 
money, devised the numerous lines 
embraced in the term ‘“ processwork.” 
These men have brought about the 
great industry in which we are all 
engaged. An industry whose product 
enters into every household; which 
has been one of the principle factors 
in the spread of intelligence and of 
civilization; which has been the 
means of advertising all lines of busi- 
ness and making the fortunes — of 
others. Is it not time that we awak- 
ened to the propriety of keeping some 
of the rewards of our business for 
ourselves ? 


FORTUNES FOR OTHERS IN PROCESS- 
WORK. 

No statistics will be inflicted on 
you. For it has been’said: There are 
three kinds of liars—the ordinary, 
everyday liar, the accomplished liar, 
and the statistician. Every one knows 
that with the increase of illustrations 
all literature has been so popularized, 
from the daily newspaper to the edi- 
tion de luxe of a book, as to have 
brought immense fortunes to _ pub- 
lishers, while the process man con- 
tributes his time, talents, industry 
and fortune itself to become a further 
slave to the power that is getting 
richer at his expense. 

It would take hours to tell how 
some of these great capitalists have 
profited by photoengraving. A couple 
of examples will suffice: 

In 1883 Mr. Joseph Pulitzer got control of the New York World and 
struggled along with it until March 12, 1884, when he startled newspaper 
publishers everywhere by producing on that Sunday a page of type illumi- 
nated with crude s‘ngle-column cuts. The result was almost instantaneous. 
The edition was speedily sold out, and from that day Mr. Pulitzer’s for- 
tune was assured. From a man overwhelmed with debts, on the day he 
began to use cuts, it is now said that his income is $1,500,000 a year. He 
published a chart later, to show the rapid growth in the circulation of the 
World, and the line of increase shot upward from that March 12. His 
suceess with cuts taught all other papers that if they wished to fill a popu- 
lar demand and increase their circulations they must use our work. 

Another New York exhibit is that of the magazine proprietor who began 
by having trouble in getting photoengravers to extend him credit for the 
illustrations he needed, who is now so rich that he has purchased papers 
in several cities and expects to have a chain of them at an expenditure of 
possibly $100,000,000. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS ARE PLAYED ONE AGAINST THE OTHER. 


It might be asked, why is it that these great book, magazine and 
periodical publishers do not install their own engraving plants? Before 
process engraving came into use they employed their own engravers. Why 
the change? Because they have found that, owing to the unbusinesslike 
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rivalry which actuates photoengravers, they can play one engraving firm 
against the other, as they can not do in paper buying, electrotyping or 
presswork. Thus do they get their engraving done cheaper than they could 
do it themselves, and, paradoxical as it may seem, frequently cheaper than 
the process engraver can do it. 

If we had time to review the progress of processwork we would find 
that it has in the past not only filled the actual wants of the publishers, 
who have made fortunes on it, but it is our brains that have interpreted 
needs, which created demands, thus inaugurating many new lines of busi- 
ness. We would find that it has kept years in advance of the press builder, 
inkmaker and paper trust, who have also fattened on it. 

One illustration of this you will recall on the introduction of half-tone 
blocks. Those blocks required much more ink and a better distribution of 
it, as well as far more pressure than line engraving, and still the press 
builders neither supplied the greater ink distribution nor would they build 
presses structurally better capable of standing the greater strain. It was 
not until 1889, after most of us had broken our Washington presses, that 
1 had a press of that type built with all its parts reénforced to stand the 
strain of proofing half-tones the size 
of a newspaper page, and this press 
became the model for the present 
giant presses. 





PROCESS MEN AHEAD OF THEIR TIME. 


Think for a moment of all the 
trouble our own Ives had in getting 
a few of his inventions adopted. In 
1891 he had devised the three-color 
block method, but could not get an 
audience for it. Ten years later 
William Kurtz began to sink his 
private fortune in an attempt to 
popularize it, and failed owing to the 
lack of intelligent support from either 
the inkmaker or press builder. You 
gentlemen have all had your discour- 
agements at seeing your work ruined 
by unsympathetic printers and pub- 
lishers. 

It was of a photoengraver this 
story was originally told: That after 
death, and while his guardian angel 
was escorting him upward toward the 
pearly gates, they met a prominent 
publisher going down. The habit of 
running after customers was still 
strong in the process man, so he 
begged the angel to permit him to 
follow. Which they did. And when 
he reached the inferno he saw a cage 
marked ‘‘ Magazine Publishers,’ in 
which were many of his old patrons 
crying out for ‘More cuts, more 
cuts, at any price.”” Then he turned 
to his guide and said: ‘“ Please allow 
me to remain here, good angel; this 
is heaven enough for me.” 

Now, what of the future? What 
has it in store for us? Ours has been 
a constantly changing business in its 
short history. It will continue to do 
so. It is as difficult to prognosticate 
as Buffalo weather. Still we may 
predict something from “ past performances,’’ as we used to do, before 
Governor Hughes came in. 





WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


It would appear as if the engraving plants in the large cities would 
continue to grow in size, with consolidation among smaller plants. The 
tendency in other lines of business is in that direction. Why not in ours? 
Unfortunately, we will have forces to work at night, in the rush seasons, 
so that sometimes the work will be carried on continuously, thus saving 
rent, space and the cost of the extra plant for the same output. 

The smaller plants, crowded out in the fierce competition, will either 
migrate to the cities of the second or third classes, or, if they remain in 
the large cities, will succeed only by specializing as the other professions 
are doing. This is the proper course. For the firm will be most success- 
ful in color-block making that has its photographers, etchers, finishers 
and proofers trained only to do that work. And it is in color-block 
making and printing that the greatest strides are to be made. Some firms 
will not do rush work, but recommend their customers to the firm that 
makes a specialty of it, while the latter will not undertake fine engraving, 
but reciprocate by turning the work over to the one that will give time 
to it. There will be firms who will specialize in engraving on brass and steel 
and in making embossing dies. Those who will do photolithography and 
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supply the transfers for the offset press. Others will give their whole 
attention to photogravure and the engraving of copper rolls for rotary 
photogravure printing. 

There should be specialists in coarse half-tone for posters and in grained 
plates; specialists in booklets and in catalogues, in calendars and in the 
high-light process, just as there are now in steel engraving and collotype. 


THE MODEL PLANT. 


But it is in the model plant of the future that the greatest improve- 
ments will come. We will recognize more thoroughly that our business 
is at present dependent on several most unreliable factors: light, heat, 
moisture, impure water and air; that we are troubled with variable chem- 
icals and our great enemy is dust, not to mention dirt. To save much 
wasted time and money, we must, in the future, carry on our work under 
uniform conditions. 

The perfectly reliable light for our purposes has not arrived. It may 
be an electric light, though that is not certain. The positive methods for 
supplying pure and clean air, heat, moisture and dryness are here in such 
a way that we have merely to apply them. The unreliability of our 
chemicals is bound to increase as competition does. It will be one of the 
purposes of this association to encourage the honest chemist — when found. 
What your association can do was shown when you obtained from our 
Government the concession of a special denatured alcohol. 


TO GET RID OF DUST. 


As to dust, that spoils so much work on us at a great loss of time and 
money in ‘ make-overs,” that can be eliminated now. It will be consid- 
ered a necessary evil as long as we depend on open windows for ventilation. 
There are factories and stores whose windows are hermetically sealed and 
into which no dust can possibly penetrate unless carried in on the clothes 
of workmen or customers. It is a simple matter to have all the fresh air 
required in a factory to be either forced through water and be washed 
perfectly clean from dust, or drawn through partitions of fabric that will 
filter the dust from it. I have been in establishments where the tem- 
perature was maintained the same on the Fourth of July that it was on 
St. Patrick’s Day — and the latter is often associated with the most uncer- 
tain weather. 

We can have a pure water supply if we plan for it, while the equable 
temperature and purified air will bring our work into the class of health- 
ful occupations. 

Machinery will enter further into our business, performing operations 
in a more automatic, systematic and satisfactory way, avoiding guesswork 
and the uncertainties that are now the cause of so much waste of profits. 

We have scales for calculating the reduction and enlargement of copy, 
for the surface measurement of finished work, and tables for calculating 
charges. Systems for regulating the size of diaphragm and screen dis- 
tance, to the camera extension or enlargement or reduction of copy, are 
ours, but how few apply them. Meters for testing the strength and quality 
of light are to be. had. As machinery comes more into our work and 
cleanliness is found to be profitable, all exposed driving belts will be 
excluded. The proof press will at last succumb to the inevitable and be 
operated by power with all the gentleness of touch which now char- 
acterizes the hand proof. 

Dragon’s-blood and other etching powders that irritate the lungs should 
not be allowed to destroy the air any more than sewer gas or noxious 
fumes. They should be confined or eliminated entirely. Dry plates will 
come more and more into use, and, after the introduction of Paynetype, 
collodion and the silver bath will be banished from our workrooms with- 
out regrets. Instead of using pure metal to engrave upon, it is possible 
the future metal may be an alloy possessing greater hardness than the 
present metals. Etching machines are sure to come into general use. 


THE PROCESS PRODUCT WILL CHANGE. 


The product of the process man will change greatly. There will be 
more and more color plates, and we would have a greater demand for 
them now if the pressman and the press builder were not stumbling-blocks. 
We should be making more tint-blocks for two printings than we are now 
doing. Combinations of line and half-tone give most effective results — 
I mean by that line key-blocks added to half-tone prints, just as we now 
do the fourth plate in color-printing. Line engraving will return to 
greater popularity when the engraver treats it with the respect which is 
its due, and in a businesslike way increases the now absurdedly low charge 
for engraving it. 

Should I not make myself clear I will be glad to try to answer ques- 
tions later, though it is to be hoped without the results that occurred on 
another occasion: 

Michael Davitt had just finished a rousing address to Ireland’s sym- 
pathizers, when the chairman of the meeting asked: “Is there any gentle- 
man in the hall would like to ask a question of the Hon. Michael Davitt? ” 
From the rear of the hall came: ‘“ Yis, Mr. Chairman, oi’d loike to ask 
a question of Mr. Davitt.” 

Then almost a riot started, around the questioner. Several men tried 
to reach him at the same time while he fought for his rights. Finally they 
got him through the door, and above the din the sounds of the unfortunate 
being bounced down the stairs could be heard. 

When quiet was once more restored, the chairman coolly asked: 


“Ts there any other gentleman would like to ask a question of the Hon. 
Michael Davitt? ”’ 

OFFSET PRESS AND ROTARY PHOTOGRAVURE. 

The offset press will revive photolithography and will do work that was 
previously done by lithography before relief blocks usurped its place. It 
furnishes the method of reproducing pencil and crayon drawings and sup- 
plies all the beautiful effects of lithography at much reduced cost for 
presswork, and on rough, pleasing surfaced paper. It will not give the 
brilliancy in color of relief printing, though frequently a reduction of 
brilliancy would be a movement toward better taste. 

Rotary photogravure, or intaglio printing from engraved rolls, is the 
process of great promise just now. It is capable, in proper hands, of giy- 
ing us the finest art reproductions possible from the printing-press. It 
has its limitation which will prevent it from interfering with relief and 
planograph printing. But it also has its charming field into which other 
processes can not enter. Let us hope it will not be vulgarized by becoming 
too cheap and the results unworthy of it. It is sure to bring a more deli- 
cate art treatment into the production of wall paper and into calico and 
other fabric printing. It will supply an artistic substitute for the Sunday 
newspaper’s present colored horror. 

Just a word as to the character of the copy we accept from our cus- 
tomers. It will be better when we deserve it. It is too often the case 
now that an artist or publisher will say: ‘It does not make any differ- 
ence what kind of copy I turn into the processman; he manages it all 
right.” If we will be more honest with ourselves and the copy — what I 
mean is, if we will insist more on the photographer “ getting it in the 
negative’ and not leave the finisher to interpret or translate the copy 
according to his skill and the accidents of reétching; if we will make it 
a rule to reproduce the copy, not what we think should have been the 
copy — then the customer will assume the expense and responsibility of hav- 
ing the copy in perfect condition before he submits it to us for our regen- 
eration instead of reproduction. 

HALF-TONE MAY FAIL AS WOOD ENGRAVING DID. 

In our half-tone work we should keep before us the lesson of one of 
the causes which brought on the self-destruction of wood engraving. When 
the golden age of wood engraving had been reached in this country the 
engravers began to vie with one another in the fineness of the white lines 
they would cut in the block, lines so faint and shallow in the shadows 
that the electrotyper could scarcely reproduce them in his plate, and which 
it was impossible for the pressman to keep from clogging with ink. Look 
out that we do not fall into the same error through the excessive fineness 
of the screens and the shallowness of the plates. There is growing evidence 
of it in the magazines of to-day, and consequent dissatisfaction from both 
publisher and public with the result. 

It is in the character of the workmen that the future will bring the 
greatest change. Our business was an occupation destructive to health, 
to hands, to clothes and to bank accounts. As it becomes cleaner, more 
healthful, physically and financially, it will attract to it a more artistic 
type of workmen. Men the product of technical schools, as they are in 
Germany. Apprentices will know, at least, the elements of chemistry and 
optics, but, which is of more importance, will have their hands trained to 
drawing and their eyes to color perception. I have been asked whether it 
will become an occupation for women. I hope not. I feel about that as 
the Irish apple-woman did that Tom Daly tells about: 

This woman had been peddling apples out of a basket for many years 
to the men on a Philadelphia newspaper. A woman was taken on the staff, 
but the old apple-woman resented it, and she showed her disapproval of 
a woman reporter by keeping away from her. 

One day the newspaper woman asked if she might have an apple, and 
offered a dollar bill to pay for it, and this was the dialogue that followed: 

The apple-woman said: ‘ Ah, never moind, ma’am, payin’; I have no 
change, and you have an honest Irish face.” 

“I wish you to understand, madam, I have not a drop of Irish blood 
in me. I am a Biddle.” 

“Ah, sure, I have a pedigree myself.” 

“0, yes, you will claim you are a descendant of an Irish king, I 
presume? ” 

‘* Ah, farther back than that, ma’am; farther back than that. Sure, 
I’m a discindint of Eve, the first apple-woman.” 

Gentlemen, the future of photoengraving is in our hands. We must 
realize, first of all, how necessary processwork is in the progress of civi- 
lization and of business. Contemplate if you can the blow to enlighten- 
ment and trade should you all stop making cuts. Think of the weekly 
and monthly periodicals that would collapse immediately, the thousands of 
printers and pressmen, electrotypers, papermakers and allied tradesmen 
that would be out of employment, and the miltions of dollars in presses 
that would go into the scrap heap. More serious than all this would be 
the blow to civilization, for pictures, as you know, are a language more 
universal than Volupiik or Esperanto ever can be. 

An understanding of our importance in the world’s work will inculcate 
in us self-respect and a mutual regard for one another. The fellowship 
brought about by your organization and through conventions like this one 
should prevent us from being played one against the other in the mer- 
ciless grind of competition so that other lines of business may fatten upon 
us. And then will the future bring us the reward our art industry deserves. 
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FROM THE WESTERN SLOPE. 


BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


AY was a fairly good month for those 
engaged in the various branches of the 
printing industry. The paper trade and 
the supply men report a steady volume of 
business, and they predict a continuance 
for the summer months, despite the vaca- 
tion habit that affects all lines of com- 
merce. The lure of the mountains is 

strong in California, and one of the employing printers of 
San Francisco has written an article showing that the men 
engaged in the business do not, as a rule, take advantage 
of the opportunity to woo nature at her best. He very 
properly cites the industry of the “art preservative” as 
one of the most important of the busy world, and ventures 
the opinion that the unreasonable competition that organ- 
ization is trying to prevent is responsible for keeping the 
nose to the grindstone. This should not be the situation. 

Close watch is being kept on the vote in Congress to 
select a city for the official Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. San Francisco believes she will get the prize, 
and now that over $5,000,000 has been contributed, with 
plenty more money in sight, it looks as though the city by 
the Golden Gate had good reason to feel that she is not 
without charm. Typographical Union No. 21 has donated 
$1,000 for the purchase of stock, and, as the employers of 
the various branches have contributed liberally, the una- 
nimity that should prevail is evident. Printing Pressmen’s 
Union No. 24 has voted $500 for the same purpose. 


Notes from Here and There. 


THe News, of Hemet, Cal., 

A Junior Linotype has gone to Alaska, 
Star, at Fairbanks. 

H. F. Grover, a veteran printer of Yuba County, Cal., 
aged eigthy-two years. 

CYLINDER presses have been sold to the Willits (Cal.) News and the 
Monterey (Cal.) Herald. 

A No. 4 Linotype has been added to the battery possessed by the World 
Advance, of Wenatchee, Wash. 

A PROHIBITION publication has been started at 1252 Valencia street, 
San Francisco, by William Robinson. 

James T. LyNcH, for years one of San Francisco’s job printers, has 
moved his plant to Oroville, Butte County. 

Jutes Pace died in San Francisco on May 16. 
years old, and a pioneer engraver and artist. 

THE Labor Index, of San Mateo County, Cal., is a weekly just started. 
W. B. Benoist and James Wain are conducting the paper. 

Two VaNcovuveR printing establishments have added No. 5 Linotypes to 
their batteries — the Daily Province and Shilvock Brothers. 

A BooK on lower California has been issued by Arthur W. North. The 
Baker & Taylor Company, of San Francisco, did the printing. 

Tue Hall & Smith Company is a new firm at 349 Market street, San 
Francisco. Stationery and printing are the staples of the house. 

Payot, Stratrorp & Kerr are doing business at 62 Fremont street, San 
Francisco, as a supply house for stationers and all lines of printing. 

D. W. Ravenscrort, of Sonoma County, Cal., will be the candidate of 
the Democrats for State Printer. He is well known in printing circles. 

A new dress of Benton self-spacing type has been ordered from the 
American Type Founders Company by C. A. Carroll, of Calistoga, Cal. 

THE Coast Side News, California, has been acquired by George E. Dunn. 
He is going to issue an eight-page four-column weekly at Moss Beach. 

0. R. Moraan, editor and owner of the Reno (Nev.) Gazette, was in 
Oakland, Cal., early in June. He has purchased a lot in Rock Ridge Park. 

Tue State Convention of the Knights of Pythias, held at Santa Cruz, 
Cal., on May 18, discussed the establishment of a lodge paper for the State. 

Tue Chutes Amusement Company and T. H. B. Varney, of San Fran- 
cisco, are indulging in a billposting war, which is helping trade in that 
line. 

Tue Placer County (Cal.) High Schcol published its annual, called the 
Potpourri, on June 7. Miss Una Jones was editor of the magazine this 
year. 

EtTorE Patrizi, editor of L’Italia, of San Francisco, left for Italy on 
May 28. He intends to boom the Panama-Pacific Exposition during his 
visit. 

Tue Naval Training Station, situated on Goat Island, in San Francisco 
Bay, is publishing a forty-page monthly magazine, with a cover, called 
Cur Navy. 

Joun H. Carmany died on May 8. He published the Gommercial-Herald 
in San Francisco in 1865-69, with D. G. Lewis, and was closely associated 


has purchased a No. 5 Linotype. 
addressed to the Tanana Daily 


died on May 5, 


He was seventy-seven 
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with the printing business for a long period. Mr. Lewis survives his old 
partner, and is an officer of the typographical union to-day. 

Dickinson & Scort are now printing the Park News, which is dis- 
tributed weekly in San Francisco’s beautiful pleasure ground — Golden 
Gate Park. 

Len Wane, son of S. H. Wade, of the H. S. Crocker Company, of San 
Francisco, has accepted the offer to take charge of the linotype machines 
on the Sun. 

Tue Southern Pacific Railroad Company has issued a splendidly printed 
booklet, called ‘‘ California for the Settler.”” The editorial work was han- 
dled by A. J. Wells. 

A Mos incited by labor difficulties destroyed the plant of the Black Hills 
Daily Register, of Lead, S. D., on June 1. A linotype machine and three 
presses were wrecked. 

FreD W. SHERMAN, one-time publisher of the Port Huron (Mich.) Times, 
has purchased the Santa Barbara (Cal.) Independent, for ten years the prop- 
erty of Thomas M. Storke. 

Tue Stockton (Cal.) Mail has published a very creditable edition called 
the ‘‘ Stockton Progress Edition.” It exploited all the advantages of this 
thriving town of California. 

Tue San Bernardino (Cal.) Free Press has graduated from a weekly to 
a daily. Opie Warner is editor and manager for the company, and a cylin- 
der press has been installed. 

C. E. Ciawson has acquired the Solano (Cal.) Republican. Edward 
Dinkelspiel sold out on account of poor health. The publication has 
appeared regularly since 1858. 

A “ HANDBOOK OF MANUFACTURERS IN AND ApouT SAN FRANCISCO” has 
been printed by the Merchants’ Association, and four thousand copies have 
been mailed locally and abroad. 

Monotype machines have been acquired by the Lannen-Utiset, of Astoria, 
Ore., the News-Reporter, of McMinnville, Ore., and the Independent Print- 
ing Company, of San Diego, Cal 

A WEEKLY digest for shippers and carriers appeared in San Francisco on 
May 13. It is called The Traffic. Pacific coast traction and traffic condi- 
tions are to be recorded for those interested. 

FRED Bormann, of Los Angeles, died on June 2, after a brief illness. 
With Harry White he purchased the Jacoby printing-plant a few months 
ago. Messrs. Bormann and White came from Chicago. 

L. FERRARI, J. Ferrari and M. Leonardini have incorporated La Colonia 
Italiana, at Redding, Cal. This is the only newspaper published in a for- 
eign language in the northern part of the State. It is a weekly. 

Frep W. Emerson, a popular linotype operator of Los Angeles, Cal., 
was killed on the evening of May 30, while he was returning home. He 
was riding a motorcycle, and ran “head- -on into a team and wagon. 


THE proprietors of the Willapa Harbor Pilot, of South Bend, Wash., 
have purchased the plant at Raymond, Wash. The linotype machine will 
be moved to Raymond, and both establishments operated from that city. 

J. H. Croruers has left the business managership of the San Francisco 
Bulletin, and has joined O. E. Chaney in the magazine field. Orchard and 
Farm, a well-known rural publication, and Irrigation have been consoli- 
dated. 

A. L. Hove, formerly with J. B. McIntyre, has opened a shop at the 
corner of Clay and Sansome streets, San Francisco. He is the head of a 
company. He purchased a large No. 190 Dexter folder from Brintnall & 
Bickford. 

ProsBaBLy the best-equipped Linotype (No. 4) to leave the United States 
was recently shipped to the Bulletin Publishing Company, of Hawaii. It 
had a double magazine, four molds, a head-letter attachment and a 
pi-stacker. 

THE office of the Pacific Rural Press, of San Francisco, has printed the 
fifth edition of Professor E. J. Wickson’s “‘ California Fruits.” Entirely 
new plates were used for the production, which is recognized as standard 
on the subject. 


Tue San Francisco Mission Street Merchants’ Association has decided to 
forbid members advertising in temporary publications, under a $10 penalty. 
Only daily, weekly or monthly papers of acknowledged standing and circu- 
lation may be used. 

THE Mining and Scientific Press, of San Francisco, celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary on the evening of May 21, by means of a banquet in the Palace 
Hotel. There was a full attendance of those engaged in both the editorial 
and mechanical departments. 


H. L. Wuite was elected president of San Francisco Typographical 
Union at the May election. For years Mr. White was secretary-treasurer 
of the organization, and he has taken office with the best wishes of a large 
number of California’s printers. 

Frep S. Houman has installed a printing-plant at Ripon, Cal., in ‘the 
San Joaquin Valley. He will publish and edit a paper called the Irrigation 
Bulletin. Mr. Holman has had considerable newspaper experience. He is a 
graduate of Stanford University. 

NeEaRLy all the cities of the Pacific coast have developed a boom of an 
advertising nature. Printers’ ink has been used to describe the beauties of 
the various sections, in order that tourist travel might be increased or the 
merchants reap material benefits. 


W. H. Foster has disassociated himself from the Associated Printing & 
Supply Company, of 711 Sansome street, San Francisco, where for one year 
he had charge of the composing-room and an interest in the firm. Mr. 
Foster contemplates starting in business. 


Wooptann, Cau., has been threatened with a water famine. Editor 
W. F. Mixon used the columns of his paper to warn people to be very care- 
ful. One night he forgot to turn off his faucet in the yard, and a $5 fine 
and Woodland’s “‘ joshing ” were his portions. 

State Forester Homans, of California, has issued a handbook on the 
subject of “‘ Forest Protection of California,” a copy of which has been sent 
to every fire warden in the State. Over $1,000,000 was lost to California 
on account of the carelessness of campers last year. 


THE merchants of Sacramento, Cal., report that fully $100,000 was 
saved to them yearly by having a committee look over advertising prop- 
ositions. Of 175 applications submitted, 102 were denied, many of which 
were in the “ fake” class, in the opinion of the committee. 


RicHMOND, CaL., is a city that is the terminus of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road; it has shops of two or three railroads and oil interests of considerable 
importance. The Independent is a new morning paper, started on June 1. 
M. J. Beaumont and I. N. Foss are the publishers. They were connected 
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with the Richmond Leader, but political differences caused a dissolution. 
Mr. Beaumont is president of the Merchants’ Association, of Richmond. 
job-plant has been installed and a No. 5 Linotype purchased. 

Tue contract for lithographing the Geary Street Railroad bonds has 
been awarded to the H. S. Crocker Company, of San Francisco, after a 
somewhat heated discussion, in which labor matters were debated before the 
Board of Supervisors, to the advantage of the Crocker Company. 

THE Keystone Type Foundry, of California, announces that its specimen- 
book will be ready in August and that it will be one of the finest produc- 
tions of its kind. An accent ‘book has been issued by this foundry. All 
languages and all faces of type are shown, and the sizes run from 6 to 
120 point. 

Tue Oil Review has appeared. It represents California’s oil regions, a 
section of the State exceedingly prosperous. W. J. Cutter is the editor and 
Santa Maria the city from which the publication is dated, but Walter N. 
Brunt, of San Francisco, performed the mechanical work on the thirty-two 
pages of the monthly. 

THE new three-story building at 51-65 First street is housing the Hicks- 
Judd Company, of San Francisco. During the early days of June the last 
of the heavy machinery was moved from 270 Valencia street, and the elab- 
orate printing and bookbinding establishment has been welcomed to its old 
quarters by old neighbors of ante-fire days. 

R. S. Geer has severed his connection with the firm of Althof & Bahls, 
one of San Francisco’s oldest bookbinding and printing establishments. He 
owned a one-third interest in the house, and served for years as superin- 
tendent. With his son, Mr. Gee has opened a bookbinding shop at 523 
Clay street, replete with the best appliances in that line. . 

Mrs. Rosert Louis STEVENSON has purchased twelve acres of beach land 
at La Serena, near Santa Barbara, Cal. The property adjoins land owned 
by Stewart Edward White, the author. It is said that a literary colony 
will be formed, and that many of the two-score writers and artists of 
national reputation in Santa Barbara will associate themselves with the 
venture. 

Tue Crown Columbia Pulp & Paper Company, of 311 Sansome street, 
San Francisco, on June 7 filed with the county clerk notice that its capital 
stock would be increased from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. At the same 
time the Crown Paper Company, owner of the majority of the stock in 
the Crown Columbia Pulp & Paper Company, filed notice of intention to 
increase its capital stock from $150,000 to $225,000. 

Tue Pacific Coast Advertising Men’s Association will hold an exhibition 
in San Francisco from June 22-25. The writer, the artist, the commercial 
engraver, the printer, the signmaker, the billboard manipulator — will all 
vie with each other to show their respective wares. Lighter features will be 
introduced. Music will help spend the evenings, and an Oriental bazaar 
will enable Chinese and Japanese to show their advertising skill. 

San FRANcisco TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION is trying to have the newspaper 
publishers pay a $1 a day increase to its members working in insanitary 
composing-rooms. ‘This is in line with the attitude of the International 
Typographical Union, and the purpose of the proposed increase is to protect 
the health of those following the business. The publishers will probably 
resist payment, and the controversy will go to arbitration, in accord with 
the agreement. 

Tue San Francisco Sun, the Democratic daily that has kept a number of 
printermen on the anxious seat, is faithfully promised to its constituency 
before the June days have passed. E. H. Bobbitt is operating the Mono- 
type, which is producing the type for the advertising department, and four 
Mergenthaler machines are receiving the final touches for the work before 
them. The exact date of issuance has not been set, but the paper is 
expected about June 20. 

J. F. Campers is the Pacific coast representative of the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company. He reports a prosperous condition of affairs, and 
states that the Union Hardware & Metal Company, of Los Angeles (1,700 
pages); the Whiton Hardware Company, of Seattle (1,400 pages); Baker 
& Hamilton, of San Francisco (1,400 pages); Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden 
Company, of San Francisco (1,400 pages), and the Puget Sound Machinery 
Company, of Seattle (700 pages), have selected Monotype composition for 
their catalogues. 

MontTeEREY, CAL., is experiencing a boom in printing circles. The Herald 
has incorporated as the Monterey Herald Publishing Company. The direc- 
tors are S. A. Davis, H. H. McLeroth and William Sandholdt, Jr. They 
will conduct a printing and publishing establishment. The capital stock is 
$20,000. Weybret & Lee, also of Monterey, have incorporated under the 
title of the Weybret & Lee Printing & Publishing Company. Capital to 
the extent of $20,000 has been subscribed. George Schultzberg, publisher 
of the Monterey Herald, is one of the incorporators. 





TRIBUTE TO A PRINTER. 


At the first drawing for a jury in the Heike case it was 
related by a morning newspaper, perhaps inadvertently, as 
to the name and identity of the individual, that one “ James 
Toles, a young business man,” who was on the venire, was 
alleged to have been “ approached ” with a view to “ fixing ” 
in advance his determination of the law and the evidence. 
Very few, if any, who read the story associated “ James 
Toles, a young business man,” with James Tole, president 
of Bix Six Typographical Union, yet the latter is the man 
whose honesty and integrity impelled him to inform the 
court of what the newspaper intimated had occurred. In 
these days when prominent men of affairs are getting fined 
for grafting (vide Pittsburg aldermen), a White Mountains 
ex-governor is charged with smuggling, and a United States 
senator is alleged to have “ fixed ” his election, it is indeed 
refreshing to know that corruption among labor leaders, 
scotched when Sam Parks went to Sing Sing, is now prac- 
tically as unknown as it is abhorred.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


MORE “TIME”? FOR E. LAWRENCE FELL. 


Somewhere, the Good Book says that prophets are not 
greatly honored at home, but E. Lawrence Fell is an excep- 
tion to this rule, for he holds a place in the esteem of 
Philadelphia printers unlike that possessed by any other 
man. As evidence of this esteem, in recognition of the 
great work he has done for the uplift of the whole printing 
industry during his three terms as president of the United 
Typothetz of America, but more particularly for what he 





CLOCK PRESENTED TO EX-PRESIDENT FELL BY THE TYPOTHETE 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Half-tone by courtesy of Gatchel & Manning. 


has accomplished for the printers of his home city, some 
forty of his friends, all members of the Typothete of 
Philadelphia, gave him a testimonial dinner in the Clover 
Room of the Manufacturers’ Club, on the evening of June 2. 

Many of the veterans of the organization were present, 
including Mr. Alfred F. Edgell, the president; Mr. William 
F. Fell, the treasurer, as well as Vice-Presidents Ferris 
and Hirsh. 

The decorations of the banquet-room were particularly 
handsome, the table being in the form of a hollow square, 
with a green column in the center, banked with flowers. 
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So far as that important feature, the menu, was concerned, 
it was worthy of the occasion, and the verdict of all who 
sat down to the spread was that the chef had achieved a 
gastronomic triumph — it was by all odds the best dinner 
ever given in a club noted for good dinners. 

Of course, at an affair of this nature only an expert at 
that line of work could fill satisfactorily the position of a 
toastmaster, so the arrangement committee wisely chose 
Mr. Edward Stern, an ex-president of the United Typoth- 
ete, for this réle. He presided in his usual able and effi- 
cient manner and throughout the evening kept the guests 
in a roar of laughter with his brilliant and witty sallies. 

After a few pointed and personal allusions that brought 
a blush of modesty to Mr. Fell’s cheeks, the toastmaster 
ordered some one present to “ pull the halliards,” and the 
green curtain surrounding the column in the center of 
the table fell away, and Mr. Fell found himself staring at 
the dial of a handsome chime clock. 

The illustration here shown scarcely does the clock 
justice. It is an eight-day tubular-chime clock, with five 
chimes, encased in a frame of solid mahogany, and stands 
fully eight feet high. The dial is of gold and silver, and, 
in addition to showing the time, the clock also indicates the 
days of the month and the phases of the moon. 

In deference to Mr. Fell’s well-known modesty, the 
presentation plate, instead of being fastened to the front 
of the clock, was placed on the inside of the door. 

Although Mr. Fell was taken completely by surprise, he 
nevertheless responded in a fitting manner, and expressed 
his thanks, not only for the token showing the esteem in 
which he is held by those who know him best, but for the 
spirit which animated his friends in thus choosing to recog- 
nize the work he had done for the printers of Philadelphia 
and the whole industry as well. 

After the presentation of the clock and Mr. Fell’s 
response, the toastmaster called upon each of those present 
to tell what they knew of Mr. Fell as a friend, as a busi- 
ness man, and as a leader in the printing industry who 
had done much more than his share to raise it to a higher 
plane. No man could ask for a greater tribute than was 
paid to Mr. Fell by these forty members of the Typothetz 
of Philadelphia, many of whom are his competitors. 

Surely in this dinner can be read a lesson by other 
printers who are jealous and distrustful of their brother 
workers in the same field. And no better evidence is 
required of the advantages of codperation when more than 
forty men of conflicting interests will thus gather together 
to pay a personal tribute to a business competitor. It 
proves anew the self-evident fact that only codperation, by 
laying aside personal interests and working together for 
the common good of all, can printers ever place this great 
industry in the position it is entitled to in the business 
world. 





HOW AN AUSTRALIAN PRINTER ANNOUNCES GLAD 
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THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF ‘THE DIAL.” 


On May 1, 1910, The Dial, of Chicago, announced its 
thirtieth anniversary. No more interesting, no more 
worthy history attaches to any periodical in this or any 
other country, and for this reason THE INLAND PRINTER 
has particular gratification in placing in these columns the 
interesting record of its career, from the circular issued in 
commemoration of The Dial’s thirty years of usefulness. 

The Dial of the Transcendentalists—— of Margaret Fuller and Emerson, 
of Channing, Parker and Thoreau — was founded at. Boston in 1840, and 
continued in existence four years. The prospectus printed on the last 


cover-page of its first number (July) set forth that “The Dial, as its 
name indicates, will endeavor to occupy a station on which the light may 





THE DIAL. 





JULY, 1840. 





THE EDITORS TO THE READER. 


We invile. the attentiog of our countrymen to a new 
design. Probably not quite unexpected or unannounced 
will our Journal appear, though small pains have been 
taken to secure its welcome. Those, who have immediately 
acted in editing the present Number, cannot accuse them- 
selves of any unbecoming forwardness in their undertak- 
ing, but rather of a backwardness, when they remember 
how often in many private circles Ba work was ne 
how eagerly desired, and only poned because no 
vidual volunteered to combine sy Mo gaan the a 
will offerings of many coéperators. some reluctance 
the present conductors of this work hate yielded them- 
selves to the wishes of their friends, finding something 
sacred and not to be withstood ig the importunity which 
urged the production of a Journal in a new spirit. 

As they have not pi themselves to the work, 
neither can they lay any the least claim to an option or 
determination of the spirit in which it is conceived, or to 
what is peculiar in the design. In that, respect, they have 
obeyed, though with great joy, the. strong current of 
thought and feeling, which, for a few years past, has led 

many sincere persons in New England to make new de- 
mands on literature, and to reprobate that rigor of our 
conventions of religion and education which is turning us 
to stone, which renounces hope, which looks only back- 
ward, which asks only such a —_ as the past, which 
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Reduced facsimile of first page of first number 
of The Dial, Boston, 1840. 


and from which it may correctly 
Emerson, later, said of it: 


fall; which is open to the rising sun; 
report the progress of the hour and the day.” 
““4 modest quarterly journal called The Dial, under the editorship of 
Margaret Fuller, enjoyed its obscurity for four years, when it ended.” 
But if obscure, it was brilliant and distinguished —the most so of all 
American periodicals ever published. It had, said Emerson, “ some noble 
papers”; and many of Emerson’s best poems (“‘ The Problem,” “‘ Wood- 
notes,” ‘The Sphinx,” “Ode to Beauty,” ‘“ Fate,”? among others) were 
first published in its pages. Thoreau, too, did some of his best work for 
it — “‘ Friendship,” ‘“‘ The Summer Rain,” “ The Poet’s Delay,” in poetry; 
and in prose, characteristic pieces like “A Winter Walk” and “ Natural 
History of Massachusetts.’ Other contributors and contributions scarcely 
less noteworthy helped to give the magazine variety, and to establish its 
high place of honor in American literature. A complete set of its sixteen 
quarterly numbers (July, 1840, to April, 1844) are to be found only 
among the rarest treasures of a few public and private libraries; and it 
is available to collectors mainly in reprints. 

Forty years after the first number of this historic periodical was issued, 
a new periodical with the same name appeared —this time in Chicago, a 
place which hardly had an existence at the period of its historic namesake, 
and certainly with little signs of pretension in literary affairs. The Dial: 
A Magazine for Literature, Philosophy, and Religion, was the full title of 
and earlier periodical; The Dial: A Monthly Review and Index of Cur- 
rent Literature, of the second. The gap between the two was thirty-six 
years; and thirty additional years have now been spanned by the contin- 
uous and uninterrupted publication of the later journal. Begun in May, 
1880, with Mr. Francis F. Browne as editor and chief contributor, The 
Dial was issued monthly for twelve years, and since then as a fortnightly. 
In all its thirty years it has never missed an issue; nor has its external 
form been materially changed — the same familiar heading and type-page 
that are here reproduced from its first issue appearing substantially in its 
latest. Its stability of management is something remarkable in the history 
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of journalism. Few, indeed, are the journals that have been conducted 
by the same man for so long a period; fewer still are those which, after 
thirty years, remain in the hands of their founder and first editor, who 
has conducted it continuously throughout that period, making the history 
of the journal in a peculiar sense the history of an individual. 

Future historians of the intellectual development of America will per- 
haps find the most interesting fact of The Dial’s career to be its location 
in Chicago — of all possible places the one seemingly least likely to pro- 
duce a purely literary journal of national scope and influence. It was the 
same paradox — the triumph of the improbable and unexpected — that gave 
to the Columbian Exposition so large a part of its interest and signifi- 
cance. And the explanation is much the same for both cases: it was 
not Chicago merely — it was the development of a continent, the inevitable 
westward movement of the course of empire, of which Chicago was ordained 
by laws as simple as irresistible to be at once the product and the most 
vital expression. 

The advance in civilization in a new and rapidly developing country 
naturally outstrips the growth in population; and this means an increased 
regard for the various agencies of culture, chief among which are books 
and the things relating to them. In the metropolis of this great and 
growing region, and identified with its higher development, The Dial has 
perhaps been able to exert a more direct and forceful influence than if 
emanating from the older seats of culture. The influence of such a jour- 
nal in accrediting the potential civilization of a city supposed to be given 
wholly to sordid methods and material aims is also something to be taken 
into the account. 

While the growth of The Dial has been coincident with that of Chicago 
and the great West, the journal has steadily avoided what was merely 
sectional or local. From the first, its appeal and its tone have been, in 
the best and widest sense, national. Its contributors have come from all 
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Reduced facsimile of first page of first number 
of The Dial, Chicago, 1880. 


parts of the country, and included scholars from the leading Eastern uni- 
versities as well as from the Western. Recognition of its work and rank 
in literature has been especially authoritative in the East, and abroad. 
Professor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard University, in his “‘ Literary History 
of America,” said: ‘‘ The Dial seems at present the most unbiased and 
sensible organ of American criticism.” And Sir Walter Besant, in London: 
“ The Dial is sober, conscientious and scholarly; from every point of view 
unsurpassed by any other literary journal in America or England.” With 
modest satisfaction at its record and achievement of thirty years, The Dial 
enters upon the fourth decade of its career in a spirit of hope and aspira- 
tion which can perhaps best be expressed in the words of its honored name- 
sake, printed in its first issue seventy years ago: ‘Let it be such a Dial, 
not as the dead face of a clock, hardly even such as the Gnomon in a 
garden, but rather such a Dial as is the Garden itself, in whose leaves and 
flowers and fruits the suddenly awakened sleeper is instantly apprised, not 
what part of dead time but what state of life and growth is now arrived 
and arriving.” 











Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


To Check Postoffice Competition. 


The Committee on Postoffices and Post Roads has 
reported favorably the bill introduced by Congressman 
Touvelle, of Ohio, which makes it unlawful for the Post- 
office Department to print the name or address of a busi- 
ness firm on a stamped envelope. The strenuous campaign 
made by printers’ organizations apparently has had an 
effect on the national lawmakers. 


New Southern Incorporation. 


The Mills Printing Company, Incorporated, Griffen, 
Georgia, is a new organization, which has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital, all paid in, with the privilege of 
increasing its stock to $50,000. The new concern takes 
over the business of the Mills Printing Company, lithog- 
raphers, printers and binders. Its officers are as follows: 
President, C. N. Mills; vice-president, A. J. Mills; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Harvey Mills. 





Printers and Insurance. 


The New York Master Printers’ Association makes it a 
point to have some interesting subject discussed at each 
monthly meeting. At the last gathering lower insurance 
rates for printers occupied the minds of those present. Of 
course, the discussion was precipitated by an address by 
Alfred J. Ferris, secretary of the Graphic Arts Fire 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, who spoke entertain- 
ingly and informingly on “ Fire Insurance Problems of the 
Printing Trade.” 


Installs Printing-plant. 


The Artcraft Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which formerly 
was known as the Central Engraving Company, recently 
installed a complete printing-plant in connection with its 
engraving department, and it is the plan of the company to 
specialize in high-grade catalogues and advertising matter. 
In addition to this, improvements have been made in the 
engraving and designing departments, making the plant 
complete for the production of all kinds of high-grade print- 
ing and engraving. 


To Elect City and Town Printers. 


A bill has been favorably reported by the printing com- 
mittee of the Louisiana Legislature the purpose of which 
is to do away with cut-throat competition in bidding for 
public printing by country newspapers. Parishes, mod- 
erate-sized cities and towns are to elect a printer who shall 
own or represent some established newspaper in existence 
for a year preceding the last election. The contract is to be 
for one year, and the rates are fixed by the bill. 

The Louisiana Press Association has indorsed the 
measure. Ex-President T. S. Jones, of the association, 
appeared before the printing committeé and, among other 
things, said: ‘“ Where a newspaper becomes obnoxious 
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A PRINTER’S HOME. 


Residence of A. W. Dimond, 1015 Eleventh avenue, Spokane, Washington. 











A PRINTER’S HOME. 


“‘ Pinenest ’? — The home of Mr. and Mrs. “‘ Pica’”’ Shafer, East 418 
Twenty-sixth avenue, Spokane, Washington. 


to the best interests of the community, contentious and 
opposed to good public policy, it ought not to have the 
right to take the printing contract.” This law putting the 
selection of the public printer up to the people looks good, 
but where the citizens of a municipality are overwhelmingly 
of one party, its aim may be defeated through partisan 
prejudice. 


Papermakers Return to Work. 


The long-drawn-out battle of the papermakers is ended. 
On the first of June over seven thousand workers who had 
been on strike for several months returned to work, as the 
result of an agreement reached between the representatives 
of the manufacturers and the organizations of employees. 
The strikers included machinists, electricians, engineers 
and steamfitters, in addition to the members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Papermakers and the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp and Sulphate Workers. 


All About Amsterdam. 


In anticipation of the rush of visitors to Holland on the 
occasion of the coming International Exposition, at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, the Municipal Bureau of Statistics of the 
city of Amsterdam, through its chief, Dr. Ph. Falkenburg, 
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“* Wyndtryst ’’ — The home of A. G. Hinckley, one mile east of Spokane, 
Washington. 
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Residence of N. J. Laumer, 2903 Boone avenue, Spokane, Washington. 


has published an extremely interesting booklet of about a 
hundred pages, 5 by 7 inches, entitled “Amsterdam; Its 
Economical and Social Life; Its Sanitary and Philan- 
thropic Institutions.” The purpose of the book is well 
described in Doctor Falkenburg’s preface: “In con- 
formity with the desire expressed by the College of Burgo- 
masters and Aldermen, the Municipal Bureau of Statistics 
has been charged with the elaboration of this little illus- 
trated volume on the city of Amsterdam, the capital of the 
Netherlands. Thanks to the collaboration of the directors 
of the various municipal institutions, the Bureau of Statis- 
tics has been able to compile in the following pages infor- 
mation on the economic situation of the city, the life of its 
inhabitants, the measures taken in the interest of hygiene, 
and the public assistance and social regimen followed by 
the municipality.” 

This book is more than a mere guide to Amsterdam. It 
contains a large fund of useful and authentic information 
about the city which is of permanent value and is copiously 
illustrated by excellent half-tone engravings from photo- 
graphs which, while small, are remarkably clear and very 
interesting. The back pages are devoted to a condensed 
practical guide to Amsterdam, edited by “Le Syndicat 
d’Initiative d’Amsterdam Dénomme ’t Koggeschip.” This 
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Residence of F. A. Bemis, 508 South Haven street, Spokane, Washington. 


gives the addresses of the principal local banks, consulates, 
churches, vehicle and theater tariffs, places of interest, 
. excursion routes, etc. 
The booklet is printed wholly in the French language, 
and its mechanical work is excellent. 


Disagreement at Denver. 


It is reported that notice has been served on all of the 
job-printing employees of Denver, Colorado, by the local 
typographical union that on September 1 a general increase 
of twenty per cent will be made in the wage-scale. It is 
said that the employers have refused to grant the increase, 
stating that the lower scales in surrounding cities make it 
impossible to do so. The present scale for job-printers at 
Denver is $22 a week of forty-eight hours. The newspaper 
compositors will also ask an increase of twenty per cent. 


Poster Printers to Protect Public. 


“We will not print anything that a reputable news- 
paper or magazine would reject.” 

This declaration of the secretary of the National Poster 
Printers’ Association, at the convention held by that organ- 
ization in Cincinnati, Ohio, recently, was warmly applauded 
by members of the association, which is preparing to go on 
record as refusing to print posters that are an offense to 
decency. Managers of “shows” that absolutely have no 
merit and must depend upon the craving appetites of the 
licentious for patronage are likely to find it difficult, in the 
near future, to parade upon billboards the indecency of 
their productions. At least, it is to be hoped so, so far as 
the codperation of the printer is concerned. 


Honors to a Canadian Printer. 


James Simpson, of Toronto, has received an appoint- 
ment from the Canadian Government as a member of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical 
Education. Among the duties of the commission is an 
investigation of Canadian industrial conditions and their 
relation to technical instruction. After that the commis- 
sion will investigate trade educational systems in the 
United States and principal European countries. Mr. 
Simpson has served several terms as president of Toronto 
Typographical Union and has always taken a deep interest 
in educational matters. He is an avowed Socialist, which 
is said to have prevented his promotion in Canadian trade- 
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union circles, but though the regular nominee of his party 
Torontonians elected him a member of their Board of Edu- 
cation, of which he is now chairman. His latest appointment 
is looked upon as a “ recognition of labor,” but comes from 
an administration that is bitterly assailed by Mr. Simpson 
and his political comrades. 


Baltimore Concern Expands. 


The Durling Electric Company, manufacturer of start- 
ing and controlling apparatus for electric motors, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has been compelled through a rapid increase 
of business to enlarge its manufacturing facilities. The 
orders received by the company for flat-bed press controllers 
and rotary-press controls during the past five months 
exceed in volume the entire business of last year. Fifty 
per cent was recently added to the concern’s floor-space, at 
106 South Gay street, with about an equal addition to the 
shop force. 


International Magazine. 


At Scranton, Pennsylvania, preparations are under way 
for the launching of an international monthly magazine, to 
be printed in four different languages — English, German, 
French and Spanish. It will be known as the International 
Review, and is to be devoted to international commerce and 
transportation, finance and exchange, international law, 
tariff, diplomatic and consular reports, foreign travel, lit- 
erature and education. D. C. Wright, Washington, D. C., 
and Morris Muscowitz, Scranton, are the promoters of the 
new enterprise. The editorial board will be headed by Mr. 
Muscowitz, as editor-in-chief. 


** Preaching Printer ’’ Dies at Brooklyn. 


Born in Scotland ninety-four years ago, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Fraser Munro, known throughout England and 
America as “ the preaching printer,” died at Brooklyn, New 
York, recently. His work in the interest of workingmen, 
temperance and Sabbath observance was praised by Queen 
Victoria. In 1839 he presided at a meeting which estab- 
lished the first national typographical union in the British 
Isles. A short time after his arrival in this country he 


studied for the ministry and was ordained to preach by the 
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Residence of R. C. Huber, Riverside, California. 
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Methodist church. His practical ideas about religion led 
him to establish an organization known as the Sunday 
Breakfast Association, where hungry and homeless men 
were given a good breakfast and invited to attend services. 


To Experiment in Papermaking. 


The lower house of Congress has adopted an amend- 
ment to the Sundry Civil Bill carrying an appropriation of 
$30,000 to be used by the Government, through the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in making experiments in paper- 
making. Plants and woods are to be tested, under the 
provisions of the bill, to ascertain their suitability for 
making paper. Representative Mann, of Illinois, who intro- 
duced the amendment, stated that the price of paper had 
recently risen in price from $2 to $4 a ton. 


Arbitration Board Makes Awards. 


The National Board of Arbitration, composed of three 
members of the Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
three members of the International Typographical Union, 
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copy will purchase such additional alphabets as are avail- 
able for its use. 

The contest will close on March 31, 1911. The jury will 
consist of a bibliographer, an artist, a publisher, a printer 
and a representative of the company. Those interested 
may obtain complete information regarding the rules and 
regulations of the contest by addressing “Augusta,” Corso 
Palermo 3, Turin, Italy. 


New Secretary for Ben Franklin Club. 


G. E. Wray, formerly manager of the Minneapolis 
Board of Trade, the Montreal Board of Trade, and recently 
editor of the Master Printer, of Philadelphia, has been 
elected to the secretaryship of the Ben Franklin Club, of 
Chicago, and the editorship of the Ben Franklin Monthly, 
succeeding Walter C. Kelley, who had been that club’s sec- 
retary for more than a year. Mr. Wray has for ten years 
made a special study of ascertaining cost of production in 
printing, and is determined to spread his knowledge among 
the printers of the country. He is a conscientious and 
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Residence of M. J. Westerfield, journeyman printer, Riverside, California. 


has made the following awards in newspaper-scale cases 
which have been under consideration by the board for some 
time: New York city, increase of $1 a week for composing- 
room workers and a reduction of one-half hour in the work- 
day of the “ lobster ” shift; Jersey City, N. J., increase of 
$3 a week; Lynn, Mass., increase of $1.50 a week of forty- 
seven hours; Nashville, Tenn., increase of $1.50 a week. 


Competition in Alphabet Design. 


The “Augusta” Company, a national association of 
typefoundries and manufacturers of printing machinery, 
Turin, Italy, intending to commemorate the event of the 
International Exhibition of Industries and Labor of 1911, 
is holding a competition for the drawing of a typographic 
alphabet. 

The competition is open to all, and the prizes are very 
attractive. The first prize is approximately $386, the sec- 
ond $96.50 and the third $48.25. In addition to this, the 


energetic worker and will undoubtedly render valuable serv- 
ice in the great work planned for the Ben Franklin Club in 
the near future. 


New Lithographic Process. 


A recent dispatch states that Sir Hubert von Herkomer, 
of London, England, the royal acadamician, has discov- 
ered a new process in lithography, which is said to be a 
reversal of the present system. The following description 
of the new process is given: “As to the lithographical dis- 
covery, that is practically a reversion of the style now 
employed. At present a certain kind of stone, when drawn 
upon by the greasy-ink pencil, bitten with acid, and then 
wetted, possesses the property of accepting printing-ink 
upon the drawn parts and rejecting it on the wetted parts. 
Therefore, if the stone on which the design has been drawn 
is inked and printed the facsimile of the drawing is printed 
off and each proof or print of it is as much an ‘ original’ 
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or authographic design as an etching printed from a cop- 
perplate. By Herkomer’s method, the stone is ground 
until it has a very fine surface and is then covered with 
greasy ink by dabbing it in. On this surface the design is 
sketched with a lead-pencil, and the background is gone 
over by a silver hatpin or a shading-pen. When the etch- 
ing on the stone is completed, a proof is taken which, 
although the last stage of the old process, is the first on the 
new. Sir Herbert then dechemicalizes his stone and begins 
again, adding work to obtain all the effect or further mod- 
eling he pleases. The process of taking proofs continues 
until the artist is satisfied. The new method is said to pos- 
sess amazing force and magnificent, velvety blacks.” 


Printer’s Interest in Unfortunates. 


R. H. Owen, who is a member of Typographical Union 
No. 80, Kansas City, Missouri, is the editor of the Daily 
Bulletin, the official paper of the police department of that 
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the allied crafts could congregate for social and intellectual 
improvement and recreation has long been evident, and a 
handful of enthusiastic promoters organized, adopted a 
constitution and by-laws and made application for a charter 
from the Secretary of State for the Franklin Educational 
and Social Club, which was granted December 2, 1909, and 
immediately clubrooms were opened at 1114 McGee street, 
consisting of library-room, billiard-room, lunchroom, 
lounging-room, cardroom, buffet, etc. The reading-room 
has been equipped with mission oak furniture, and the 
nucleus for a library has been started by the selection of 
several volumes and good books and a large number of 
periodicals and magazines. 

“The furniture scheme is all mission oak, and we hope 
to have in the near future as attractive and cozy a clubhouse 
as there is in the West. Self-supporting from the start, its 
success is even far greater than its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters had hoped. Its members include editors, printers, 











city. In speaking of the work of the Bulletin, Editor Owen 
says, “It has been the direct means of rescuing unfortu- 
nates who, more frequently sinned against than sinning, 
would in their bewilderment and despair plunge deeper and 
deeper into the vortex of ruin but for the timely succor of 
some big-hearted blue-coat who, employing only such force 
as is necessary to rescue the unfortunate from her awful 
environment, restores her to home and loved ones.” 


Kansas City Educational and Social Club. 


We are under obligation to F. L. Starks, of the Star 
staff, for the following interesting information concerning 
the movement recently begun at Kansas City, Missouri, to 
bring the members of the allied printing crafts into closer 
social relations: 

“Some one once said that ‘ all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.’ While there are few dull boys among the 
allied printing-trades craftsmen of Kansas City, Missouri, 
nevertheless the need of a meeting-place where members of 
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pressmen, binders — in fact, all allied craftsmen — and we 
believe its democracy will engender a stronger unionism 
and more friendly feeling, which will be very beneficial in 
a business way. Under its charter the object of the club 
is to promote mental, social and intellectual improvement 
and education of its members, to obtain a suitable place for 
social intercourse, debate and study, to establish a library 
and reading-room for its members, to study the technical 
art of printing, to relieve distress among members by acts 
of benevolence, and exercise all the rights, privileges and 
powers conferred on clubs in the State of Missouri. 

“As there are several clubs established of a similar 
kind in other cities, we would be pleased to propose an asso- 
ciate membership, which would be of incalculable benefit 
to the members when visiting in other cities or where a 
change of residence is desired, and the officers will be 
pleased to correspond and answer any inquiries pertaining 
to associate membership or other club matters. 

“ The officers of the Franklin Club in Kansas City are 
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William F. Spang, president; T. J. Maloney, vice-presi- 
dent; W. A. Knight, secretary-treasurer, and a board of 
seven directors. Address Franklin Club, 1114 McGee street, 
Kansas City, Missouri.” 


Printing Graft in New York. 


The commission appointed by Mayor Gaynor, of New 
York, last February, to investigate the cost of publishing 
the “ City Record” and its several supplements, the cost 
of stationery and printing-supplies for the city, and the 
cost of advertising in the newspapers each year, made its 
report on June 13. The summary of the figures submit- 
ted by the commission makes it appear that the city was 
mulcted to the extent of $500,000 through contracts with 
one company and $300,000 in its advertising contracts. 
The report states that during Mayor McClellan’s admin- 
istration the cost of printing the “City Record” had 
increased at the rate of twenty per cent a year, the total 
cost to the city for the past year being $1,500,000. Mayor 
Gaynor has expressed satisfaction with the work of the 
commission, but at this writing had not indicated what 
action would be taken. Typographical Union No. 6 has 
asked the Mayor to give it a copy of the testimony turned 
over to him, so that it may ascertain if any of the organ- 
ization’s members are in any way responsible for the dis- 
honesty uncovered, and it is said the Mayor has granted 
the request. 


Australian Investigating American Printeries. 


Edgar H. Peacock, of the Peacock Brothers’ Printing 
Company, Melbourne, Australia, is making a tour of the 
world, and is at present in Chicago investigating the 
printing industries, cost systems, printers’ associations, 
and systems of office appliances. Mr. Peacock attended a 
recent luncheon of the Ben Franklin Club, and, after being 
introduced by Secretary G. E. Wray as a fellow Britisher, 
spoke on the methods in vogue in Australia as to the set- 
tlement of strikes by arbitration. It seems that when a 
strike is threatened the workmen select five men, the 
employers select five men, and these men place themselves 
under government officials, who at once proceed to bring 
about a settlement. Usually this plan avoids all stoppage 
of work. At the same time the benefit is generally in 
favor of the workmen, who have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by submitting their grievances to the arbi- 
trators. Mr. Peacock instanced cases where compromises 
had been effected. He also mentioned some ridiculous 
prices for which printing was being sold in Australia. 
His concern has had a cost system in operation for some 
twelve years, and it goes without saying that this is one 
of the most successful printing-houses in Australia. 


General Notes. 


To-day’s Magazine is in the hands of a receiver. 

Jos. DaLe, Columbia, Miss., has disposed of his business to J. S. Thorn- 
ton. 

THe Hammond Printing Company, New York city, 
Herbert C. Keefe. 

THE Shenango Fe) Printing Company has been purchased by S. D. 
Downs, of Greenfield, 

Geo. W. Jacoss & a Philadelphia publishers, will erect a large build- 
ing on Washington square, that city. 

Frep C. MuLuer has disposed of his interests in the Globe Printing 
Company, Atlantic City, N. J., to his partner, W. M. Haslett. 

Wm. H. Jones, a prominent printer at St. Louis, is a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for justice of the peace in the Eighth District of 
Missouri. 

THREE hundred printing-press machinists of Plainfield, J., went on 
strike June 8, after a refusal of employers to accede to a yee for an 
increase of wages. 

Tue Brown-Cooper Printing Company is in bankruptcy at Streeter, Ill, 
according to report. This concern recently moved from Chicago and has a 
number of Linotype machines. 

C. W. Post, the Battle Creek (Mich.) breakfast food manufacturer, has 
sued the Typographical Journal for $50,000 damages, on. account of alleged 
libelous statements in its columns concerning himself and his foods. 


has sold out to 
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Grorce M. Stewart, dealer in printing and bookbinding machinery, 
Montreal, Quebec, has found it necessary to move into larger quarters on 
account of increase of business. His new location is at 92 McGill street. 

Union printers at Washington, D. C., have passed resolutions declaring 
Congressman J. A. T. Hull, of Des Moines, Iowa, to be their stanch friend, 
and have indorsed him for reélection. Congressman Hitchcock, of Nebraska, 
also was indorsed. 

RESOLUTIONS were passed at the recent meeting of the Oklahoma Press 
Association condemning the Government for engaging in the job-printing 
business and commending the lower house of Congress for prohibiting com- 
petition of the Government in printing bids. 

THE Byrd Printing Company, Atlanta, Ga., is erecting a four-story 
building, which will cost $45,000 when completed. Every modern con- 
venience will be installed for the equipment of an up-to-date printing plant. 
The top floor will be fitted up for offices for publishers wishing to be in 
close touch with their printer. 

THE case which has been pending before the United States Court of 
General Appraisers at New York for several months, to test the provisions 
of the tariff law governing the importation of pulp-wood and wood-pulp, 
was recently abandoned by the claimants, the Treasury Department having 
agreed to refund the amount of excess duties collected without trial. 


Recent Incorporations. 


Lancaster Publishing Company, Lancaster, Pa. Capital, $50,000. 
Evening Traveler Company, Boston, Mass. Capital, $200,000. Incorpo- 
rators: E. H. Baker, F. S. Baker. 
Salesman’s Magazine, New York. 
R. Brown, P. Jones, A. S. Swenson. 
The Progressive Thinker, Chicago, Ill. Capital, $25,000. 
R. D. Donovan, J. S. Condit, A. E. Marriott. 
Industrial Press Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
rators: H. H. Peters, W. Bennick, J. Gibson. 
Barton-Hobart Paper Company, Chicago, Ill. 
porators: W. J. Lacey, F. H. Culver, A. R. Gat 
bwin | Star Company, Wilmington, Del. ‘Capital, $200,000. 
porators: M. Barnard, C. Forster, W. N. Dav 
The we ‘C. Hixson Company, ~~ Tex. Capital, $10,000. 
rators: W. C. Hixson, G. W. Ware, R. N. Beavers. 


Traction Publishing Com: phos 3 
porators: J. R. Hunter, L. T. Spellen, L. C. 
Curb Publishing Company, New York. aia 
rators: J. F. Starke, F. M. V. Miller, J. S. Burton. 
Wage Earner Publishing Company, Portland, Me. 
Incorporators: A. Seaver, E. H. Marks, B. D. Elliott. 
Pioneer Paper Company, Pioneer, N. Y. Capital, 
rators: W. D. Loucks, G. G. Shieffelin, H. R. oe 
Herald-Advertiser Publishing Company, Dunkirk, 
Incorporators: D. F. Toomey, A. Toomey, G. E. ae. 
The El Reno American Company, El Reno, Okla. 
Incorporators: E. E. Blake, G. G. Lewis, F. E. Rickey. 


Maisel Company (general publishing), New York. 
Incorporators: M. N. Maisel, B. Maisel, J. A. Maryson. 

Caxton Society, Inc. (publishers), Pittsfield, Mass. 
Incorporators: H. A. Holmes, H. J. Bridgman, I. Dreier. 

Gross, Parsons & Hambleton, Louisville, Ky. Capital, $8,000. 
porators: J. W. Gross, C. H. Parsons, W. V. Hambleton. 

Commercial Journal Company, Chicago, Ill. Capital, 
porators: R. D. Keehn, A. M. Lawrence, H. M. Campbell. 

The Democrat Printing Company, Durant, Okla. Capital, 
Incorporators: C. W. Archibald, R. F. Storey, H. A. Carroll. 

The Brandow Printing Company, Albany, N. Y. Capital, 
Incorporators: H. C. Hallenbeck, A. S. Brandow, R. W. Brass. 

McElroy Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill. Capital, $10,000. 
porators: C. F. McElroy, J. F. Hayes, N. E. Ives, J. P. McDonald. 

The El Paso Times Company, El Paso, Tex. Capital, $100,000. 
porators: F. J. Feldman, C. G. Bavne, W. B. Latta, B. McFarland. 

Amalgamated Printing & Publishing Company, New York. 
$25,000. Incorporators: W. W. Wilson, N. G. Wells, D. T. Gately. 

Vulcan Hard Fibre Company (to manufacture paper, etc.), East Orange, 
N. J. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: J. S. Stubbs, D. A. Hills, M. A. 
Mutchler. 

The Journal Publishing Company, Spartanburg, S. C. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators: C. H. Henry, H. L. Bomar, A. B. Calvert, A. H. Twitchell 
and others. 

Schlau, Burnett & Co. (printing, publishing and engraving), Chicago, 
Ill. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: H. R. Schlau, M. S. Burnett, S. B. 
Weinberger. 

F. W. Dodge Company 
$250,000. Incorporators: C. W. 
F. T. Miller. 

The Decatur Democrat Company (publishers), Decatur, Ill. Capital, 
$30,000. Incorporators: L. G. Ellingham, N. M. Ellingham, J. H. Heller, 
M. A. Heller. 

Alvah Bushnell Company (electrotyping, printing, etc.), Camden, N. J. 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators: A. Bushnell, A. N. Bushnell, Mrs. A. 
Bushnell Beistle. 

Kelly & Wefer, Inc. (print, bind and deal in magazines, books, etc.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators: E. J. Kelly, R. J. 
Kelly, C. J. Wefer. 

Egensperger Printing Company, 
Incorporators: J. F. Egensperger, W. 
maker, J. C. Hamilton. 

The Printers’ Publishing Company, 
$25,000. Incorporators: C. Cranston, 
W. H. Martin, H. Francis. 

Medical Research Corporation (to publish and distribute magazines, 
books, etc.), New York. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: C. W. 
Wheelock, C. H. Rambousek, J. W. Hoey. 

Coloroll Manufacturing Company (to manufacture multicolored rolls for 
printing on paper, etc.), East Orange, N. J. Capital, $300,000. Incorpo- 
rators: A. von Buest, E. T. Heben, J. W. Krueger. 


Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: 
Incorporators : 
Capital, $10,000. Incorpo- 
see $10,000. Incor- 

Incor- 
Incorpo- 
a $5,000. Incor- 
$10,000. Incorpo- 
Capital, $10,000. 
$150,000. Incorpo- 
. Y. Capital, $40,000. 

Capital, $25,000. 
Capital, $4,000. 
Capital, $125,000. 
Incor- 
$10,000. Incor- 
$10,000. 
$100,000. 
Incor- 
Incor- 


Capital, 


(general publishing), Chicago, Ill. Capital, 
Sweet, F. W. Dodge, H. W. Desmond, 


Cleveland, Ohio. Capital, $10,000. 
D. Cogan, F. C. Hood, J. H. Rade- 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Capital, 
H. T. Cranston, E. T. Cranston, 
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QUESTION BOX 








This department is designed to furnish information, when avail- 
able, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within the scope 


of the various technical departments of this magazine. The publi- 
cation of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a closer under- 


standing of conditions in the trade. 
All requests for information demanding a personal reply by mail 
should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Page Fountain-divider. 
(626.) “Can you inform me as to who are the Chicago 
selling agents for the Page fountain-divider? ” Answer.— 
American Type Founders Company. 


Lithographic Signs on Metal. 
(599.) “ Will you kindly advise us of names of firms 
doing lithographic signwork on metal?” Answer. 
Martin & Martin, 3005 Carroll avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Book-publishing Houses. 
(685.) “ Kindly inform me where I can secure a list of 
book-publishing houses throughout the country.” Answer.— 
Typo Mercantile Agency, 160 Broadway, New York city. 


Reliance Shelf-paper. 

(594.) “Will you kindly give me the address of the 
manufacturers of Reliance shelf-paper?” Answer.— 
Reliance Shelf Paper Company, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

Binding-posts. 

(631.) “Kindly give us information as to who are the 
manufacturers of binding-posts.” Answer.— Rubel Loose 
Leaf Manufacturing Company, 314 West Superior street, 
Chicago. 

Hebrew Type. 

(604.) “ Kindly inform me as to the makers of Hebrew 
type —type that points can be set up with.” Answer.— 
All typefounders handle Hebrew type. It is made on the 
point system. 


Chalk Plates for Cartoonists’ Work. 

(686.) “ We will consider it a special favor if you can 
tell us where it is possible to procure chalk plates for car- 
toonists’ work.” Answer.— Hoke Engraving Plate Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Dealers in Newspaper Properties. 

(640.) “Do you know of a company that negotiates 
deals for newspaper properties?” Answer.— Harris- 
Dibble Company, 253 Broadway, New York; C. M. Palmer, 
277 Broadway, New York. 


Printing Palm-leaf Fans. 

(598.) “ How would one proceed to print palm-leaf 
fans?” Answer.— Have a rubber stamp made of the form, 
and print with bronze-blue ink. The type should be not 
less than fourteen-point Cheltenham or similar face. 


Paraffin-coating Machine. 


(660.) “ We notice a description of a paraffin-coating 
machine in the May (1910) edition of THE INLAND 
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PRINTER, and, as we are very much interested in a machine 
of this kind, would like to know the name of the manufac- 


turer.” Answer.—M. D. Knowlton Company, Rochester, 
New York. 
Calendar Pads. 
(639.) “ Will you kindly give me the address of some 


Chicago or near-by dealers in calendar pads?” Answer.— 
Sullivan Printing Works Company, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Goes Lithographing Company, 226 La 
Salle street, Chicago. 


List of Lithographers and Engravers. 

(677.) “ Do you have a list of firms in the country who 
do lithographing? We should also like to know where to 
secure a complete list of American engravers.” Answer.— 
You may secure such lists from the Typo Mercantile Com- 
pany, New York city. 


Vacuum Cleaners for Type-cases. 

“Some time ago I noticed a reference to the 
use of vacuum cleaners for type-cases. I would like the 
address of the maker of such a device.” Answer.— The 
Duntley Manufacturing Company, 242 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, make such a machine. 


(607.) 


Cerotype Plates. 


(657.) “ Will you kindly furnish me with the addresses 
of several makers of cerotype plates, whom you know to do 
good work in their line?” Answer.—Globe Engraving 
& Electrotype Company, 415 Dearborn street, Chicago; 
Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia. 


Hand Printing-press. 

(609.) “In reading over THE INLAND PRINTER for 
March I observed a cut of a little boy with a hand printing- 
press. Kindly give me the information as to who manu- 
factures them.” Answer.—The Sigwalt Manufacturing 
Company, 188 Madison street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Indexing Machines. 


(595.) “Can you supply us with the name and address 
of the makers of indexing machines for the purpose of cut- 
ting out front of catalogues for index?” Answer.—Latham 
Machinery Company, Chicago; J. L. Morrison Company, 
New York city; F. P. Rossback & Co., Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 

Rubber Stamps. 


(605.) “ Will you kindly inform me of the name and 
address of some reliable rubber-stamp house — dealers in 
vulcanizers, supplies, etc.?” Answer.— Barton Manufac- 
turing Company, 338 Broadway, New York city; Pearre E. 
Crowl, 14 Clay street, Baltimore, Maryland; Safford Stamp 
Works, 150-154 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


Rubber-stamp Plants. 


(602.) “ Please give me the names and addresses of 
wholesale houses that supply rubber-stamp making plants, 
supplies and accessories.” Answer.— Barton Manufactur- 
ing Company, New York city; Pearre E. Crowl, 14 Clay 
street, Baltimore, Maryland; J. F. W. Dorman Company, 
526 North Calvert street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Photogravures. 


(659) “I would like information as to where I can 


purchase photogravures or sepia prints in quantity lots.” 
Answer.— Progressive Gravure Company, 102 Van Buren 
street, Chicago; Chicago Photogravure Company, 118-132 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago; Western Photogravure 
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Company, 922 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago; A. W. Hisen, 
Boston; John Andrew & Son, Boston; O. H. Elliott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Mezzo-Gravure Company, 167 William 
street, New York city; the Van Dyck Gravure Company, 
186 West Fourth street, New York city. 


Akrograph. 

(683.) “Several years ago you published an article 
on the Akrograph engraving machine. I would appreciate 
it very much if you could direct me to a source through 
which I could secure further information concerning this 
machine.” Answer.— Write to N. S. Amstutz, Route 4, 
Box 3, Valparaiso, Indiana, who is the inventor. 


Embossed Cards for Fraternal Societies. 


(632.) “Please let me know where blank cards with 
embossed fraternal-society emblems may be obtained; also, 
cuts for same.” Answer.— Crescent Engraving Company, 
341 South Clark street, and William Freund & Sons, 45 
Randolph street, Chicago; also, all of the large paper 
houses. Cuts may be procured from any typefoundry. 


Bronzing Machines. 

(682.) “ Will you kindly oblige us by furnishing the 
names and addresses of dealers in bronzing machines? ” 
Answer.— Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company (manu- 
facturers), New York city; United Printing Machinery 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts; Robert Mayer & Co., 
New York city; H. Heinze, Tribune building, New York 
city. 

Paper Napkins. 

(633.) “Will you kindly give us the names and 
addresses of firms printing advertisements on paper nap- 
kins?” Answer.— The Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
26 Franklin street, Boston, Massachusetts, are the largest 
dealers in goods of this character in the United States. 
We are unable to give you the addresses of any other con- 
cerns doing this work. 


Directory of Printers’ Material Manufacturers. 

(630.) “ Will you kindly advise us where we can secure 
a catalogue or directory, giving list of firms who manufac- 
ture or make a specialty of various kinds of materials used 
by printers?” Answer.— We have no knowledge of such a 
directory having been published. However, R. L. Polk & 
Co., 127 Fifth avenue, Chicago, for a nominal charge, sup- 
ply such a list to the trade. 


Paper-box Board. 

(656.) “ Will you please refer me to paper manufac- 
turers in the Western or Middle Western States who make 
paper-box board?” Amnswer.— Nelson Paper Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Waldorf Box Board Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Chicago Coated Board Company, 545 
North Water street, Chicago; Western Board & Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Buyers of Waste. 


(664.) ‘“ We have repeatedly seen advertisements of 
waste-paper baling machines in your journal, but never 
any advertisements of buyers of waste. Could you give us 
the name of such a concern?” Answer.— Write to the 
Waste Trade Publishing Company, 136 Liberty street, New 
York, for a copy of Waste Trade Journal, which contains 
the advertisements of such buyers. 


Odd-sized Envelopes. 


(653.) “A few days ago I received from you a circular 
enclosed in an envelope 7%4 by 31% ¢—a-size not found 
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among regular commercial sizes. Will you kindly tell me 
if it was made by machine or hand, and where I can secure 
such stock?” Answer.— The envelope you refer to was 
made by Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Company, Sher- 
man street, Chicago, and is machine-made. The Paper 
Mills Company, 319-327 Fifth avenue, Chicago, also have a 
machine for making this size envelope. 


Practical School of Illustration. 


(645.) “Would you kindly send me the address of a good 
practical school of illustration in Chicago?” Answer.— 
We have no knowledge of such an institution. Illustration 
is taught at the Chicago Art Institute, but the training is 
not practical. Engraving houses, so far as we know, are 
the only practical schools. The instruction at the Art Insti- 
tute is given to evening as well as day classes. 


Straightening Bent Matrices. 


(675.) “Some time ago I saw an advertisement in, I 
think, THE INLAND PRINTER, advertising a small contri- 
vance for the purpose of straightening bent matrices, par- 
ticularly the teeth of same. Can you let me know where to 
procure same and at what price?” Answer.— The con- 
trivance referred to is made by Perry E. Kent, 2582 Briggs 
avenue, Fordham station, New York city, and is sold for 
$10. 


Envelope Machinery. 


(680.) “ Could you give me the addresses of manufac- 
turers of envelope machinery?” Answer.—Cooley & Trevor 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn.; Lester & Was- 
ley, Norwich, Conn.; Hopkinson Machine Works, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Hobbs Manufacturing Company, Worcester, 
Mass.; Detroit Mailing Machine Company, Tower Court, 
Detroit, Mich.; Dietz Machine Works, 126 Fontain street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Printers’ General Supplies. 


(684.) “I am sending you a list of goods, for which I 
would like to have your lowest price.” Answer.— The 
Inland Printer Company is not a dealer in printers’ sup- 
plies. From any one of the following concerns you will be 
able to procure everything contained in your list: Western 
Type Foundry, Chicago; Challenge Machinery Company, 
Grand Haven, Michigan; R. Hoe & Co., New York city; 
American Type Founders Company, Chicago; Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler, Chicago; A. F. Wanner & Co., Chi- 
cago; Driscoll & Fletcher, Buffalo, New York. 


Embossed Floral Pieces. 

(658.) “Can you inform me where I can buy cards 
of the character of the sample enclosed? Also what name 
are they called by?” Answer.— The sample-card submit- 
ted in your letter is a foreign product. Work of this char- 
acter is not done in the United States. Joseph Koehler, 
150 Park Row, New York city, is an extensive importer of 
all kinds of floral pieces, and is in a position to supply you 
with anything in this line. These cards are known as 
embossed floral pieces, and they come in large sheets. 
Raphael Tuck & Sons, London, England, are large manu- 
facturers of stock of this nature. 


History of Early Printing. 

(663.) “Iam wanting a good biography of Gutenberg 
and history of early printing. Would you kindly inform 
me where I could procure such publication? ” - Answer.— 
The best biography of Gutenberg and history of early print- 
ing of which we have knowledge is the work of Theodore 
L. De Vinne, entitled, “ Invention of Printing.” The book 
was published in 1878, and a limited number of copies are 
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for sale by the De Vinne Press, New York city; price, $4. 
The Grolier Club, New York, will soon publish a work enti- 
tled, “ Notable Printers of Italy in the Fifteenth Century,” 
with many new facsimiles of early types of full-page size, 
folio, $15. This work also touches upon typemaking and 
presswork. 
Catalogue of Horse Cuts. 

“Can you inform me of a house that has a 
Answer.— We have no knowl- 
edge of such a catalogue. You can procure stock cuts of 
horses from typefounders. The Western Newspaper 
Union, 552 W. Adams street, Chicago, also carry a large 
assortment of these cuts. For further information we 
would refer you to the Drovers’ Journal and the Breeders’ 
Gazette of Chicago. 


(661.) 
catalogue of horse cuts?” 


Neutralizers for Printing-presses. 

(681.) “ Will you be good enough to give us the name 
and address of any one you know of who manufactures 
neutralizers for printing-presses? ” Answer.— The United 
Printing Machinery Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 
makes the “Chapman” neutralizer. Electricity dispellers 
are made by the Kay-Kay Dispeller Company, 1322 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, and the Indiana Chemical Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Color-plates for Printers’ Blotters. 


(635.) “ What Chicago concerns make color-plates for 
printers’ blotters?” Answer.— The Inland-Walton Engra- 
ving Company, 120 Sherman street, Chicago; Manz Engra- 
ving Company, 4015 East Ravenswood Park, Chicago; 
Globe Engraving & Electrotype Company, 415 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. These are a few of the well-known engra- 
vers. However, almost all engraving houses can supply 
you with color-plates for printers’ blotters. 


Swedge for Repairing Linotype Matrices. 

(603.) “ Will thank you for address of firm making 
matrix swedge for linotype matrices.” Answer.—So far 
as we know, there is no concern manufacturing swedge 
for repairing linotype matrices. Two or three linotype 
machinists in different parts of the country invented and 
placed upon the market such a contrivance, but our infor- 
mation is that they were not practical. We have been 
unable to secure the addresses of these inventors. 


Printers’ Rollers or Composition. 

(636.) “Could you give me addresses of manufac- 
turers of printers’ rollers or composition?” Answer.— 
American Printers’ Roller & Composition Company, 180 
South Clinton street, Chicago; Samuel Bingham’s Son 
Manufacturing Company, 310 South Canal street, Chicago; 
Buckie Printers’ Roller Company, 396 South Clark street, 
Chicago; Chicago Roller Company, 114 Sherman street, 
Chicago; Van Bibber Roller Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Automatic Feeders and Job Presses. 


(655.) “1. Can you advise me of any automatic sheet- 
feed devices for a platen press that is satisfactory on high- 
grade work? 2. Kindly give me the names of such automatic 
job-press manufacturers as you can.” Answer.—1. Tucker 
Feeder Company, 1 Madison avenue, New York city; The 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Printers’ Chase & Machinery Company, Chicago; Golding 
Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Massachusetts. 2. 
The following are manufacturers of automatic job presses: 
Frank Nossel, 38 Park Row, New York city; Auto Falcon 
& Waite Die Press Company, Limited, Chicago; Kidder 
Press Company, Dover, New Haven; Automatic Platen 
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Press Company, New York city; Meisel Press & Manufac- 
turing Company, Boston, Massachusetts; Casimir von Philip 
Company, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; Kavmor Automatic 
Platen Press Company, New York city; H. Mindlin Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago; Automatic Printing Press 
Company, 167 Dearborn street, Chicago; Buffum Tool Com- 
pany, Louisiana, Missouri; Cartwright Automatic Press 
Company, World building, New York city. 


Envelope Machines. 

(629.) “Can you give us the names of two or three 
firms who manufacture envelope machines?” Answer.— 
Cooley & Trevor Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Lester & Wasley, Norwich, Connecticut; Hop- 
kinson Machine Works, 123 Taylor street, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; Hobbs Manufacturing Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Detroit Mailing Machine Company, Tower 
Court, Detroit, Michigan; Dietz Machine Works, 126 Fon- 
tain street, Philadelphia. 

Cuts. 

(606.) “ We are continually in need of some kind of 
small stock cuts of miscellaneous subjects. What firms 
make these and issue catalogues of them? Also, who makes 
a specialty of fine card, letter, note and bill head cuts?” 
Answer.— Small cuts of all kinds may be procured from 
the Hawtin Engraving Company, 147 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. Fine card, letter, note and bill head cuts are kept in 
stock by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler and the Franklin 
Engraving Company, Chicago. 

Cost of Small Job Office. 

(627.) “ How much would it cost to start a small job- 
printing shop?” Answer.—A small job-printing plant, 
intended for one of the larger cities, could be secured at a 
cost of about $300, consisting of the following items: One 
8 by 12 Gordon, one 6 by 8 stone, one cabinet with about 
two dozen cases of assorted type, and a number of acces- 
sories. In a small town you possibly could establish a mod- 
est office for less money. By writing to any typefoundry 
more exact data would be secured. 


Electrotyping Machinery. 

(679.) “ Will you kindly send me the names and 
addresses of firms handling electrotyping machinery and 
supplies?” Answer.— Morgan & Wilcox Manufacturing 
Company, Middletown, N. Y.; Williams-Lloyd Machine 
Company, Chicago; R. Hoe & Co., New York city; F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, New York city; Murray Machine 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; F. A. Ringler & Co., New 
York city; National Steel & Copper Plate Company, Chi- 
cago; Driscoll & Fletcher, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gumming Machines. 

(641.) “I remember seeing in your magazine some 
time back an advertisement of a gumming machine, and 
while I have looked for the number containing the adver- 
tisement, I can neither find it nor remember the name, 
though I think it was the Beck Paper Company. Will you 
kindly state as to who are the manufacturers of such a 
machine?” Answer.— Charles Beck Paper Company, 609 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Black-Claw- 
son Company, Hamilton, Ohio; Gay Machinery Company, 
New York city. 


Didot System of Type Measurement. 

(676.) “Please advise us if the ‘ Didot’ system of 
type measurement is the same as what is known as French 
point, or that used in France, we presume.” Answer.— 
De Vinne, in “The Practice of Typography,” page 154, 
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states: “ The point adopted by the United States Type 
Founders’ Association is .0351+ centimeter. This deviates 
but little from the point devised in 1737 by Fournier, the 
true inventor of the point system. The point substituted by 
Amboise Firmin Didot is .0376+ centimeter,” which is 
commonly known as the French point. 


Flexible Overcast Sewing. 


(600.) “ Kindly inform us of what you know about the 
flexible overcast sewing for library books; also, if there is 
a machine used in connection with it.” Answer.— Over- 
cast sewing is simply the first and last sections whip- 
stitched. There is no machine for doing this. Flexible 
sewing is nothing more than ordinary hand sewing, where 
each section is sewn on silk floss instead of twines. The 
indentations can be very shallow, causing the back to open 
up on the fold instead of the depth of the twines. Use a 
flexible glue for lining, and a very thin glue for rounding. 
You will then have the only flexible back that can be made. 


The Offset Press. 


(601.) “Do you know of any book that will give us 
some hints about offset presses, and especially about the 
method of making tin [zinc] plates?” Answer.— There 
are two valuable books published on the subject of metal- 
plate printing — “ Metal Plate Printing,” by W. C. Browne, 
and “ Metallography,” by Charles Harrap. Both books 
should be in the hands of those contemplating the installa- 
tion of offset presses. The last-named book may be secured 
from the De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. Plates 
for offset presses are furnished in any thickness desired, 
and may be procured plain or prepared. There are a num- 
ber of makers of these plates, so that a large variety may 
be chosen from. America leads the world in the manufac- 
ture of offset presses, with seven different manufacturing 
concerns, as follows: Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, 
New York city; Harris Automatic Press Company, 315 
Dearborn street, Chicago; R. Hoe & Co., 504-520 Grand 
street, New York city; Potter Printing Press Company, 
Plainfield, New Jersey; Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey; A. N. Kellogg Company, 409 Pearl street, New 
York city; the Hall Printing Press Company, Dunnellen, 
New Jersey. 


Type-high Standards and the Point System. 


(628.) “ Would you kindly advise us of the various 
standards of type-height, other than American, and in what 
countries these are used? Also kindly give us the different 
standards of type measurement used in various countries.” 
Answer.— English and American founders came to a prac- 
tical agreement at the beginning of this century that the 
standard of height should be eleven-twelfths of an English 
inch. To be exact, the American standard is .918 inch. 
We have been informed, on reliable authority, that the 
French standard of height is .928 inch and that the Ger- 
man standard differs so that in filling an order for a 
German house it is necessary to ascertain the height of 
type used, as some German foundries cast type as high as 
.989 inch, that being the maximum. Concerning point sys- 
tems, in France the Fournier and the Didot standards are 
in use in many offices, making it rather confusing when 
estimating matter in points. By the Fournier system 1,000 
points are equal to 35 centimeters, as compared with the 
American system, in which 996 points equal 35 centimeters. 
The point used as a base for the Didot system is .0376 + 
centimeter. In comparison with the American point sys- 
tem the Didot shows a loss in the numbér of ems to a 
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linear foot. By the American system three-point body runs 
289.15 ems to the foot, while “ body 3” of the Didot system 
runs 270.23 ems to the foot. In England the American 
point system and height of type are generally recognized, 
but not universally adopted. The greatest difference in 
height between English and American type, possibly, is not 
over .0005 inch. 


Lithographic Engraving — Offset Process. 


(662.) “ Will you kindly let us have the address of 
concerns in Chicago and Cincinnati who do lithographic 
engraving for the trade; also, dates of THE INLAND 
PRINTER issues containing articles relating to the offset 
process?” Answer.— The following is a list of the lead- 
ing lithographers in Chicago: The Clinton Company, 
South Clinton street, corner Van Buren; Edwards & 
Deutsch Lithographing Company, 2320 Wabash avenue; 
Goes Lithographing Company, 226 La Salle street; P. F. 
Pettibone Company, 178 Monroe street; Sherwood Litho- 
graph Company, 465 East Thirtieth street. Write Ault & 
Wiborg, Cincinnati, Ohio, for a copy of short pamphlet on 
the offset process, and at the same time ask for names of 
Cincinnati lithographers who do work for the trade; they 
will gladly supply you with the information. You should 
also write Parker Process Company, 385 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, for their pamphlet on plates for offset presses. 
If you have the February, 1909, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, you will find a leading article on the offset press. 
A number of references have been made to this press in 
subsequent issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. If you desire 
a list of manufacturers of offset presses, notify us and we 
will gladly furnish it. 





CHICAGO EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of this association, held on June 
16, J. W. Hastie was reélected president. On assuming 
the chair, after being dragooned into the service, Mr. 
Hastie directed attention to the necessity for an organ- 
ization capable of dealing with the unions on all matters 
affecting employers. He said that labor unions would not 
down at the behest of capital, and it was simply a ques- 
tion of how to handle existing conditions in the most 
systematic and economical manner. During the year a 
satisfactory scale had been negotiated with the local typo- 
graphical union, and he believed tentative provisions 
regarding apprentices was the beginning of a new era in 
local trade customs, which presaged the end of appren- 
tices running from one shop to another, and the beginning 
of a period when employers would pay more attention to 
the welfare of the boys employed by them. 

The other officers elected were C. S. Peterson as vice- 
president and E. F. Hamm as secretary-treasurer. 

During the meeting the scale committee reported the 
results of conferences with Typographical Union No. 16 
relative to the government of apprentices. The associa- 
tion made several minor amendments to the conference 
committee’s proposition, but endorsed the general princi- 
ples involved. 

Notification of a desire for increased wages was sub- 
mitted by Chicago Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, and Franklin 
Feeders’ Union. The demand was accompanied by requests 
for conferences, and President Hastie was authorized to 
appoint a committee for that purpose. 

The Employing Printers’ Association is composed exclu- 
sively of those employing union labor in one or more depart- 
ments, and meets at the call of the president. 
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(OST AND METHOD 








The work that the American Printers’ Cost Commission 
is doing in codperation with the technical press does not 
make very much noise, as much of it is conducted through 
personal correspondence. Unification of practice may be 
far off, but it is sure to come if printers will codperate 
loyally with the commission and discuss their problems in 
cost-finding with that body. The following letters will be 
found interesting in this connection, and may be the means 
of stimulating printers to compare their practices with 
those of others, write to the commission about their expe- 
riences and make suggestions, find fault or ask questions. 
But above all, keep the interest up by writing: 


{copy.] 


The Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois: GRIFFIN, GEORGIA. 


GENTLEMEN,— Will you please advise us what we should charge per 
hour for presswork on 8 by 12 and 12 by 18 platen press; also on pony 
Miehle? We pay our pressfeeders $7 per week and pressman $15, and 
work ten hours. We run our machinery by electric motor. 

Base your figures on an ordinary run of letter-heads and small work 
for jobbers; bookwork on pony. If you will give us this information at 
once we will appreciate the courtesy. 

We enclose stamped envelope for your reply and would rather have you 
write us direct, as we are in need of the information. 

Yours very truly, 
THE MILLS PRINTING COMPANY. 


[REPLY. ] 


The Mills Printing Company, Griffin, Georgia: 

GENTLEMEN,— Replying to yours of April 8, presswork on an 8 by 12 
platen press is worth $1 an hour and on a 12 by 18, $1.25; on a pony 
Miehle, $1.50. 

Trusting this will be satisfactory, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 
A. H. McQuilkin, Editor. 


[copy.] 
GRIFFIN, GEORGIA. 
Inland Printer Company, 120 Sherman street, Chicago: 

GENTLEMEN,— We are in receipt of your favor of the 18th, and thank 
you for the information given us. 

Our scale is $15 per week for a pressman and $8 per week for a feeder ; 
we work ten hours a day. Is the price given us in your letter including 
the profit for us and what per cent, or is it actual cost? We pay our 
compositors $15 per week. What should be the charge per hour for job- 
work? We add twenty per cent to the cost of stock; is this enough? We 
certainly thank you for the information you have been giving us from time 
to time and will be under obligations if you will use the enclosed stamp 
in supplying us with the above information. 

Yours very truly, 
THE MILLS PRINTING COMPANY. 


(REPLY. ] 


The Mills Printing Company, Griffin, Georgia: 

GENTLEMEN,— The problems that you submit regarding cost accounting 
require careful consideration, and we are reluctant to take the entire respon- 
sibility of advising you without consultation. It appears to us from the 
nature of your inquiries that you should get your establishment in touch 
with the American Printers’ Cost Commission. I have, therefore, taken the 
liberty of taking up your problems with Mr. J. A. Morgan, chairman of 
the Cost Commission, and we will get a report from him and send it to 
you, or he will forward it to you direct. 

You can do a great deal in your district by stimulating other printers 
to consider the problems of cost accounting, thereby aiding the trade to 
get just returns for work. 

Yours very truly, 
A. H. McQuiLxin, Editor. 








Mills Printing Company: 

GENTLEMEN,— We have your letter in which you state the scale of 
wages for pressman and feeder and the hours worked each day. The prices 
given you in our previous letter, we would state, are selling prices, based 
on average costs as obtained from a number of offices throughout different 
cities of the country and somewhat on the market prices prevailing in the 
different localities. 

In the matter of the cost and selling price of stock, it has been found 
that the cost of handling stock amounts to from ten to twelve and one- 
half per cent. To this, of course, would be added a profit. In this con- 
nection, we believe it would be of value to you to read the Proceedings 
of the First International Cost Congress, held in Chicago, October 18, 19 
and 20, 1909, copy of which may be obtained from the chairman of the 
American Printers’ Cost Commission. You will find with this a set of 
resolutions as adopted by the Congress, of which we suggest your careful 
consideration. 

Your query as to what your product actually costs you is one that no 
one but yourself can answer, and to determine this you should install a 
cost system, of course. All that the American Printers’ Cost Commission, 
or the other organizations who are giving the matter of costs considerable 
study, are able to do for you is to state what the average costs are in the 
several different localities. In your own case, through lack of system, it 
would be possible for your costs to be much higher, as we find that one of 
the greatest benefits of a thorough cost-finding system is that it prevents 
leaks, and thereby reduces cost, so that, as we say, the only method by 
which you could know your own costs is to find them in your own plant 
through an efficient cost-finding system. 

And we recommend, of course, the Standard Uniform Cost-finding Sys- 
tem, prepared by the American Printers’ Cost Commission, which we are 
informed is now ready for distribution and may be had on request to the 
chairman, J. A. Morgan, 11 South Water street, Chicago. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, 
A, H. McQuilkin, Editor. 


(copy.] 


320 CLasson AVENUE, BrookLtyn, New York, April 25, 1910. 
Editor Inland Printer: 

Dear Sir,— Wishing to get authoritative answer to the enclosed ques- 
tion, a friend asks that I refer it to a prominent printing paper, and I beg 
to ask reply by return early mail, and the printing of this inquiry in as 
early issue as may be of THE INLAND PRINTER. é 


With thanks, yours sincerely, Cuirton S. Wapy. 


[Enclosure with Mr. Wady’s letter.] 


Brooktyn, New York, April 25, 1910. 

Dear Mr. Epitor,— Suppose that a plant were running with a sufficient 
crew to operate continuously from 8 o’clock Monday morning until 5 
o’clock Saturday afternoon. What is the shortest time in which a fairly 
proper job could be printed and delivered on the following specifications: 

Edition, 8,000. 

Size of ffages, 11 by 16. 

Size of stock for press, 32 by 44, with an eight-page form, containing 
six pages of three-color half-tones. 

Sheet to be worked and turned. 

Cover and insert in the publication, the insides of which were furnished 
by the customer. 

The estimate of time to include only the time required for presswork 
and binding on the eight-page sheet. K. Horton. 


[REPLY. ] 


Mr. Clifton 8. Wady, 320 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York: 

My Dear Mr. Wapy,— We have submitted your favor of the 25th,. con- 
cerning Mr. K. Horton’s inquiry, to the American Cost Commission, and 
will give you report of their findings in a few days. 

Yours very truly, 
A. H. McQuinxin, Editor. 
To the Editor of The Inland Printer: 

As to the inquiry of Mr. Wady, I will state that I do not know how 
old Ann is and haven’t the time to figure it out. Neither have I the time 
nor inclination to thrash out Mr. Wady’s proposition. It is all that I can 
hope to do to answer such inquiries as come up in the matter of cost- 
finding as they relate to the Cost Commission. J. A. Morean, 

Chairman, American Printers’ Cost Commission. 





CONSIDERATE. 


“How do you tell bad eggs? ” queried the young house- 
wife. 

“T never told any,” replied the fresh grocery clerk, 
“but if I had anything to tell a bad egg, I’d break it 
gently.” — Christian Guardian. 
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Well-known Chicago Printer Dead. 


Stephen G. Pitkin, for over half a century in the print- 
ing business at Chicago, died at his home, 55 West Schiller 
street, on Monday, March 7, at the age of seventy-six. 
Mr. Pitkin was the head of G. Pitkin & Co. He was a 
Mason and a Shriner, and the funeral services were con- 
ducted under the auspices of St. Bernard Commandery, the 
burial being in charge of Covenant Lodge, A. F. and A. M. 
Mrs. Pitkin survives her husband, as do several children 
and a sister living at Los Angeles, California. 


Sir George Newnes. 


Sir George Newnes, founder of the Westminster Gazette, 
Tit-Bits and the Strand Magazine, and donor of the inter- 
national chess trophy bearing his name, died on June 9 in 
London. He was born March 13, 1851, and in early life 
was a traveling salesman or drummer. Being fond of 
desultory reading, he started a small paper, made up of 
items from books of all descriptions, for circulation among 
his fellow drummers. This proved so successful that he 
made it into Tit-Bits, which after five or six years be sold 
to a company for $2,500,000, still retaining a large interest 
in it himself. The Strand Magazine and his other publica- 
tions were also very successful and gave him a fortune 
which has been estimated at $7,500,000. From 1885 to 1895 
he sat in Parliament as a supporter of the Gladstone poli- 
cies, representing the great sporting center of Newmarket. 
He was created a baronet in 1895. He arranged a number 
of international matches in chess between the United States 
and Great Britain and was president of the British Chess 
Club. 


Eugene T. Curtis. 


The Typothetz, of Rochester, has lost one of its oldest 
members. Death claimed Eugene T. Curtis, president of the 
Union & Advertiser Company, on Saturday, May 7. Mr. 
Curtis had not been in good health for a long time, and 
last year made an extended trip to Europe, for the pur- 
pose of taking treatment and in the hope of building up 
physically. He returned much better, but by no means 
able to take the active part which he had always taken in 
the newspaper and printing world. Laterly, the extreme 
irregularity of his heart had made it dangerous for him to 
go very far away from his home; and during the last few 
weeks the attacks became so frequent that he fully realized 
the end was near, and was ready to welcome it. . 

The Union and Advertiser is an aggressive evening news- 
paper, Democratic in politics, established in 1826, and it has 
also operated for a great many years a general printing- 
plant. Just how long the company has been a member of the 
Rochester Typothetz, we are unable to say, but the mem- 
bership dates back many years, and the late Eugene T. 
Curtis has for the past ten years at least been an officer of 
the organization, and from 1901 to 1906 was elected and 
reélected as its president. He always, up to last year, 
when he was in Europe, attended the annual conventions 
of the United Typothete of America, and could always be 
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depended upon to throw the weight of his influence on the 
side of moderation in all matters between the Typothete 
and its employees. 

In speaking of his death, the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle said: “The death of Eugene T. Curtis, presi- 
dent of the Rochester Union & Advertiser Company, which 
occurred yesterday morning, will be sadly deplored by the 
large body of citizens who knew and esteemed him — 
esteemed him because they knew him. 

“He was born in Rochester sixty-six years ago, and, 
but for the time he spent elsewhere in college and the two 
years of his service in the Civil War, he always lived in 
this city. Here his energies expended themselves in our 
business and social life, and his character as a good citi- 
zen, a generous giver to every good cause that commended 
itself to his judgment, a genial and loyal friend and a pro- 
moter of good will, has made a wide and deep impression 
upon the life of our city.” 

And the Herald paid its respects to his memory partly 
in the following words: “Eugene T. Curtis during the 
greater part of his life held a large interest in the Union 
& Advertiser Company, and was for many years its presi- 
dent. He enjoyed the respect and cordial good will of the 
newspaper profession of Rochester. His bearing toward 
associates, employees and business rivals was courteous, 
generous and considerate. He had many old and warm 
friends, for he had lived his whole life in Rochester. He 
made many new friendships after he became active in 
newspaper publication, for he was a man of easy and 
agreeable manner, never difficult to please and always eager 
to be of service. Mr. Curtis took a warm interest in the 
development of Rochester. Many of the city’s public enter- 
prises owe much to his unselfish encouragement and assist- 
ance. In its social life he was prominent in his youth, and 
its charm for him did not fail with increasing years and 
cares.” 

On the day of his death, the Executive Committee of 
the Typothetz of Rochester and the Executive Committee 
of the Graphic Arts Club met in special joint session and 
adopted the following letter of sympathy and recognition: 


Rocuester, N. Y., May 9, 1910. 
To the Family of the late Eugene T. Curtis and to the Union & Advertiser 
Company: 

FEeLLows 1n Loss,— We learn of the passing of our friend and associate, 
Eugene T. Curtis, with mingled feelings of grief and joy: Grief for you 
and for ourselves who are left to feel the loss of his companionship and 
guiding; Joy for him who has for some time been living so close to the 
dividing veil that the hand of God at last closed upon his, and guided his 
footsteps into those inner courts where the mystery of life is solved, and 
God is all in all. 

We have been associated with him in business for so many years, and 
have been so often steadied by his conservative counsel, and by his abound- 
ing charity toward his fellow men, that we have unconsciously come to be 
influenced in all the crises of our craft by that sympathy which at all 
times seemed to actuate him when endeavoring to solve the problems in 
which human nature was a factor. 

And as the years go on, and new problems arise, although we shall miss 
his face, yet we shall feel his hand, because that quality of mercy which 
he possessed so well has left its impress upon our lives, and must continue 
to influence our judgment and actions. Thus the gentleness of his com- 
passionate life will live on to the betterment of all those whose interests 
we are privileged to guard and to stimulate. 

And so with you his family, and with you his coworkers in the conduct 
of an influential newspaper, we sympathize and glory; and feel encouraged 
by the consciousness that your lives, like ours, and your continued labor 
in the world will be the better for that life of his which, budding here, 
now blossoms in the eternal gardens of the King. 

These are the sentiments of the Executive Committee of the Typothete 
of Rochester, and of the Executive Committee of the Graphic Arts Club, 
meeting in special joint session on Saturday, May 7, 1910, and to these I 
add my own earnest amen. Watter J. PHILLIPs, 

Secretary, Typothete of Rochester, 
Secfetary, Graphic Arts Club. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN ANDERSON. 


The following tribute to the memory of John Ander- 
son, editor and proprietor of the Skandinaven, Chicago, 
was delivered at the funeral services by the Rev. John G. 


Hancher: 

The Norwegian type of manhood is sturdy, sometimes rugged, but 
always honest and true. 

The men who sail on all waters, battle with waves and winds, over- 
come the rage of the storm king ‘‘ on midnight seas’ and carry the name 
of their God wherever they go, have a right to succeed anywhere and 
everywhere. 

They have a will and energy of experience that may sometimes be over- 
powered but never yield to despair. 

Norway’s sons are found in the activities of life. To be drones is to 
deny their ancestry. To be unpatriotic is to be a rebel against men and 
against God. You will search in vain for the disloyal man among them; 
you will search in vain for the traitor among them; you will search in 
vain for the anarchist among them. 

They love their adopted country as they loved the land of their birth, 
and they are loved and honored under 
the stars and stripes. 


working an enterprise of his own in the Skandinaven, which is said to have 
the largest circulation of any Norwegian newspaper in the world. Into this 
paper he put his will, energy and experience. How could it help being a 
success ? 

The great fire of 1871 swept over the very spot where we now are, and 
left waste and ruin in its wake. 

John Anderson’s plant in ashes! Will he fold his arms in despair? 
Will Norwegian will and energy reinforced by American opportunity and 
inspiration go down? 

The smoke of the plant bent itself into crooked lines like a prophet 
setting type in the skies — and the reading was: ‘‘ Out of the ashes of the 
old plant there’ll come a greater plant,’’ and how could the reading have 
been otherwise, for the prophet knew the soul of the Skandinaven. 

The prophet was not false, for, Phenixlike, out of the ashes, there 
rose a greater plant. It was a case of “‘ Barriers burnt away.” 

John Anderson borrowed money and started in life again. Do you know 
what this means? This is where weaker men fail and never rally. 

If the boy at thirteen did not despair on account of what death had 
done, surely the man at thirty-five will not despair on account of what the 
fire hath done. 

The Skandinaven is a monument to the will and energy and hope of 

the man whose lips are forever hushed 
in death. 





John Anderson was no exception 
to this manly type of manhood. 


HIS EARLY LIFE. 


He was born in Norway in 1836 
and lived there until he was nine 
years old. Nine years will fill a boy’s 
soul with memories he will never 
forget and will set a seal on his life 
that time itself can not destroy. His 
father came across the waters, to 
the land of large opportunity, and the 
boy at nine found himself in the 
country where poor boys had become 
famous. 

What dreams of achievement he 
must have had! But his dreams were 
darkened, for at the end of four years 
here his father found a grave. 

At the uge of thirteen the respon- 
sibilities of a home fell upon him — 
a home with a mother and baby sis- 
ter to care for. His right arm was 
their hope for bread. 

At the age of thirteen, when a 
boy ought to be at school, at the age 
the law now bars a boy from being 
employed — at the age of thirteen he 
had to face a serious problem. What 
will he do? Will he win? 

We give our children too little 
responsibility early in life, and then 
wonder why they are inefficient later 
in life. Responsibility awakens and 
develops the best there is in a boy. 

The boy carries papers. He works 








HIS PEOPLE, 


Prosperity sometimes makes one 
forget his people. This man never for- 
got his people. Some years ago, when 
Norway was in want, and her cry 
came in broken sobs across the ocean, 
John Anderson heard that cry, and 
felt its meaning in his heart. Other 
men heard it with him. They did 
not say, ‘‘Be ye fed and be ye 
clothed.”” The Skandinaven and the 
Chicago Daily News, with others, 
raised a little less than $1,000,000, 
and sent every dollar of it with a 
“*God speed’ on a mission an angel 
might envy. 

Crape will hang in many a heart 
when word reaches the old country 
that John Anderson is dead, for he 
was held in high esteem by peasants 
as well as by kings. Blessed is the 
man who is known and loved by the 
poor. Not only so, but a token of the 
King’s high regard is in our midst 
to-day. Preceding the casket as we 
entered this church the Norwegian 
consul carried on a cushion a medal 
given Mr. Anderson by the good King 
Oscar, when he conferred on him the 
honor of the Order of St. Olaf. 

His people in this country have 
been helped by him in many ways. 
Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, once 
said, if he had to point out the man 
who had done most to help and to 








in a meat market. If he goes down, 
he’ll go down at work. He delivers 
papers on a larger scale. He becomes 
a ‘printer’s devil ’?—the one kind 
of a devil that develops into a man—a man of ideas—of sympathy. 

He becomes a typesetter. What an education there is here. I’ve seen 
scores of men who were thus richly educated through their fingers and eyes. 
The printer’s workshop is a great school. 

Young Anderson grows in age and experience, and becomes “‘ head man” 
of a° department. 

Four lines of manhood met and united in him—the manhood of hus- 
band, for he had to be husband to his mother; the manhood of father, 
for he had to be father to his little sister; the manhood of son and brother, 
for he was born to these. What can break the combination of these four 
lines of manhood? Poverty can not. Discouragements can not. 

He saves the old home with the help of a capable and frugal mother. 
The boy that stands by his mother and his home in times of need God 
never lets go down. 

In this struggle of his early life were seen the judgment, will, energy 
and moral cleanness that were to be mighty factors of a successful life. 

“The boy was father to the man.” 


HIS LATER LIFE. 


There comes a time when a division line is drawn in a man’s life. This 
line was drawn in 1866, at the age of thirty, when Mr. Anderson “ came 


to his own.” Then it was he quit working for other men, and started 





educate his Norwegian brethren in 
this country, he would point to John 
Anderson. 

Other people in want got help 
without having the blood of his people in their veins, for he loved the 
larger brotherhood of man. 


JOHN ANDERSON. 


HIS CITIZENSHIP. 


His citizenship had a meaning. He was loyal to the flag and all it 
stood for. He defended what he believed to be right. He stood with his 
party when he believed his party to be right; he stood against the nomi- 
nees of his party when his party nominated corrupt men. I’ve heard him 
say he could not vote for certain men, because they did not represent 
justice and righteousness among men. 

He put right above party, and he believed in integrity in citizenship as 
well as in business. 

Chicago is in great need of more citizens of this type. 


HIS HOME. 


You never know a man until you see him in his home. You might go 
to Washington city and spend ten months with the men who represent 
Illinois in the National Congress, but you’d get less real knowledge about 
them than ten days in their homes would give you. At home the real man 
is seen. Here is where our brother was known best and loved most. 

Here is where the sweeter sweetness of his life gave itself out. Here 
is where his heart was. Here is where his influence was felt — the influ- 
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ence for good that lives in his children —the influence they will carry 
with them through life and up into the Eternal Home. 

He put his brains into his business, but he put his heart into his home. 
\ short time ago some one said to him, ‘Go South, where the climate 
will be better for you.” ‘‘ No,” said he, “I can’t leave the heart of my 
home. I want to stay here, and when I must die I want to die at home.” 
Away from home he would have been restless, and those whom he loved 
most would have been in his thoughts by day and in his dreams by night, 
and the end would have come sooner. He lived to the last on his will and 
energy and died in the harness. 

His custom was to go to the office every morning. He went there as 
late as last Monday, and worked all day Tuesday attending to his mail. 
Competent men had been placed at the heads of the departments of his 
paper, but he kept a general oversight. 

How sweet to fall asleep at home! 

How grand to be doing things up to the very end! 

How glorious to go into the presence of the Eternal and there hear the 
echoes of life’s last work die in His presence! 

HIS GOD. 

We are not laying to rest John Anderson, the Norwegian, nor John 
Anderson, the Norwegian-American. If that were all it would be little, 
indeed. We are laying to rest John Anderson, the Christian, for he had 
a God. To be without God is to be neither Norwegian nor American in 
the richest characteristics of both countries. 

The Norwegians, before they heard of Christianity, had their God, but 
after they met the Son of God, henceforth the God of grace and love was 
their God. 

On land and on sea, at home and abroad, in life and in death, the 
cross was their symbol and Jesus Christ their Savior. 

John Anderson didn’t hunt for a new God in the New World. The God 
of the home of his childhood, the God of his fathers, he found and wor- 
shiped here. 

That is what that draped pew in the center of the church means. That 
is what the piano in the primary department of our Sunday-school means 
—where the soul of the giver touches the lives of little children every 
Sunday morning. That is what many other gifts to the church mean. 

May the God he loved and worshiped comfort his bereaved wife, and 
guide and keep his heartbroken children until all the members of the old 
home here are gathered together and reunited in ‘‘ The Better Land.” 


The Old Time Printers’ Association recorded their 
appreciation of John Anderson’s worth by the following 


resolutions: 
IN MEMORIAM. 


In the death of John Anderson, the Old-Time Printers’ Association loses 
a member whose active interest in the organization began with its forma- 
tion and ended only with his life. In the more than quarter of a century 
in which he was associated with our society, his influence for the advance- 
ment of our organization was greater than that of any other member, and 
as sorrowing comrades at his departure we hereby bear witness to his 
splendid type of manhood and to the admirable traits he possessed as a 
fellow craftsman in the printing art. 

John Anderson was a man whose long life of sturdy uprightness and 
industry in this community made him one of Chicago’s most valuable citi- 
zens, and, while mourning his departure with the keenest sorrow, we cherish 
as a precious memory the inspiring example of his useful career among 
us for more than threescore years. In his devotion to principle he was 
brave and courageous, and it came to the lot of few men in State or nation 
to have a field of influence for good so widespread as was that of John 
Anderson. 

His fellow citizens recognized his uncompromising regard for truth, 
while both his native land and adopted country honored him with official 
dignity and public responsibility. In recognition of its loss as a fra- 
ternity, the Old-Time Printers’ Association places upon its permanent 
records the following: 

“ Resolved, That in the death of Brother John Anderson, our associa- 
tion sustains an irreparable loss, and the city, State and country loses its 
best type of high-minded citizenship. That we tender to the bereaved 
widow our heartfelt sympathy in her hour of grief, and to the sorrowing 
children we extend our sincere condolence in the loss of an affectionate 
father. ; 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be transmitted to the family 
of Brother Anderson, and the same given to the press for publication. 

* PETER B. OLSEN, 
* WILLIAM MILL, 
“*M. H. MADDEN, 
“ Committee.” 





LIFE. 

To complain that life has no joys while there is a single 
creature whom we can relieve by our bounty, assist by our 
counsels, or enliven by our presence, is to lament the loss of 
that which we possess, and is just as rational as to die of 
thirst with the cup in our hands.— Fitzosborne. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of 
technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 


** Metal Plate Printing.”’ 

“Metal Plate Printing,” published by the National 
Lithographer, 150 Nassau street, New York, is a compre- 
hensive and practical little volume of 184 pages, which 
describes the technicalities of lithographing, beginning 
with the metal plate, so that any one who can read simple 
English will understand the process. It is designed mainly 
to give the fullest information on the processes connected 
with the offset press. Its publishers offer it as the best 
text-book on this subject yet printed. Price, $2. The 
Inland Printer Company. 


** Jahrbuch fuer das Lithographische Gewerbe, 1910.”’ 
This is Volume 10 of a well-edited series of year-books 
devoted to lithography, and its 224 pages give space to over 
thirty excellent treatises, by experienced craftsmen, on 
various details of the art, all calculated to keep their fel- 
low practitioners up to date therein. The volume abounds 
in well-executed specimens of lithography, supplied by way 
of inserts. The reading-matter is in German, but as a large 
proportion of our lithographers are Germans, this should 
not prevent this year-book being a welcome addition to 
their libraries of technical works. Published by Carl Kluth, 
Karlsruhe, Baden. Price, in paper covers, 1.25 marks. 


**The Business Man’s Pocketbook.”’ 

“The Business Man’s Pocketbook,” second edition, pub- 
lished by the International Correspondence Schools, of 
Scranton, gives in a condensed and clear form the ready- 
reference information needed in successful commercial prac- 
tice. It covers a wide variety of subjects, embracing in the 
scope of a volume small enough to be carried in the pocket 
all the commoner subjects and many unusual ones. Promi- 
nent among the subjects treated are Card Systems, Busi- 
ness Forms, Business Law, Bookkeeping, Money and the 
Money Market, and Publicity. The last named subject com- 
prises matters of interest to the merchant and business man 
on advertising, illustrations, signs and show-cards and 
window dressing. A very helpful book for business people. 


**The Journal of American History.” 

The publishers of The Journal of American History, 
Meriden, Connecticut, have a worthy educational design, 
which is not satisfactorily executed in the American Prog- 
ress number just issued — the first book of the fourth year. 
The mechanical make-up does not carry out its ambition to 
be an “art edition”; the printing shows inferior press- 
work, careless proofreading, and the engravings and col- 
ored plates are poorly reproduced. The text is better; it 
is well written, the topics for the articles are timely and the 
contributors people of authority. As an offset to the errors, 
however, is the evidence of a very real desire to give service 
at a reasonable price to that portion of the American public 
interested in the families, homes and customs of past and 
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present America. Sold by subscription, 75 cents a copy, $3 
annually for four books issued quarterly. Size, 8% by 11, 
paper bound, and the cover is ornamented with a heraldic 
device in colors. 


**The Art and Practice of Typography.”’ 


In “ The Art and Practice of Typography,” by Edmund 
G. Gress, one finds a book of unusual interest to those who 
have to do, in any manner whatever, with typography. It 
is, however, particularly valuable to the job-printer, as it 
deals directly with commercial work. 

Beginning with the written book, preceding the inven- 
tion of printing, it deals in an entertaining and compre- 
hensive manner with the origin of typography, the spread 
of typography and other historical features which the 
printer should know but rarely does. Following this are 
chapters on type-design, harmony, proportion, etc., dealing 
especially with examples of commercial work. Of this 
class of printing the examples are numerous and excel- 
lent — 700 reproductions of the work of America’s best 
typographers being shown, besides 125 arrangements 
designed especially for the book. 

“The Art and Practice of Typography” is printed 
throughout in colors, has numerous special inserts on col- 
ored stocks, and furnishes to the ambitious job-printer a 
most complete reference-book of the prevailing ideas of 
American typography. The book is a rearrangement of the 
excellent series of articles which Mr. Gress has written for 
The American Printer during the past two years. It is 
914 by 12% inches in size, contains in the neighborhood of 
two hundred pages, and is bound attractively in cloth, with 
artistic labels. 

The book is listed at $5, and may be procured of The 
Inland Printer Company. 


Of Interest to Photographers. 


The “ Wellcome” Photographic Exposure Record and 
Diary for 1910 has just been issued. This handy little vol- 
ume has steadily grown in favor with amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike, on account of the large fund of practical 
information which it contains in a small space. One of the 
features which will appeal immediately to the nonprofes- 
sional worker is the system of determining exposures, under 
every conceivable condition of light and subject. So care- 
fully have the tables been worked out that, if the photog- 
rapher follows the instructions given in the article on 
exposure, his exposures will be correct, and, if the expo- 
sures are developed according to the directions set forth, 
a normal negative will result. An ingenious mechanical 
exposure calculator is attached to the inside back cover of 
the book, where it can not be broken or mislaid. This 
device is entirely trustworthy, and, in connection with the 
tables given, shows the correct exposure for any subject at 
any time of the day or year, in. any part of the world. 

Other divisions of the book treat of the correct factors 
for plates and bromid papers, diary, memoranda and expo- 
sure record pages, developers for all purposes, development 
by all methods, lantern-slide making, contact-printing by 
artificial light, the ozobrome process, colors by simple devel- 
opment, color effects by staining, speeds of bromid papers, 
etc. Several pages are devoted to general information, 
especially useful to photographers, the subject of exposure 
being brought completely up to date in the light of recent 
investigation and experiment. 

The “ Wellcome” Exposure Record and Diary is in- 
tended for the pocket —not the bookshelf. It measures 
3% by 5% inches, is gilt edged and bound substantially in 
smooth cloth, forming a very dainty appearance. For the 


convenience of photographers in different parts of the 
world, three editions have been issued, namely: Northern 
hemisphere, bound in light green; Southern hemisphere, 
dark green, and United States of America, bright red. 
Care should be taken, when ordering, to specify which edi- 
tion is required. Price, 50 cents, postage paid. For sale 
by The Inland Printer Company. 


A New Book on Lettering. 


“The Essentials of Lettering,’ a manual for students 
and designers, by Thomas E. French and Robert Meikle- 
john, will prove of much interest to the designer and drafts- 
man. It contains nine chapters, dealing with Historical 
Outline, Construction of Letters, Composition, Selection of 
Styles, Letters in Design, Design and Composition, Mono- 
grams, Ciphers and Marks, Drawing for Reproduction, and 
Bibliography. The chapters on the formation and com- 
position of letters are interesting and instructive, while the 
chapters on letters in design, monograms, etc., are fully 
illustrated with many examples of the best lettering and 
decorative design. 

It is a convenient and practical book, giving good work- 
ing forms of the different styles, with sufficient historical 
reference and examples to show their appropriate uses. 

The book is 9 by 6% inches in size, cloth bound, 72 
pages, and may be had of The Inland Printer Company 
for $1. 

The American Newspaper Annual and Directory. 

For the thirtieth year this comprehensive review of the 
newspaper and magazine field is presented by this publica- 
tion. To the publishers of this country and to those having 
dealings with them this work is most useful. The facts 
and figures pertaining to each publication are presented in 
a condensed and get-at-able form. 

An unusual feature of this volume is that it combines 
the Newspaper Directory, long published by George P. 
Rowell. Mr. Rowell was the first to compile such a work, 
and for forty years he issued it in the interest of publishers 
and advertisers. Following his death, the Directory, with 
its records, copyrights and property, was sold to N. W. 
Ayer & Son, who have now combined it with their own 
work. 

As heretofore, special attention has been given to the 
important matter of circulation figures. Where satisfac- 
torily signed or sworn statements have been made, these 
figures are presented; otherwise, the editor of the Annual 
has estimated the circulation from facts at his command. 

Supplementary to the general catalogue are lists of 
daily papers, magazines, women’s publications, mail-order 
publications, agricultural and religious papers, together 
with groupings of publications pertaining to various classes 
and trades. As an illustration of the up-to-date character 
of this section we notice a list of publications pertaining to 
the manufacture and exhibition of moving pictures. 

The Annual and Directory likewise presents a vast 
amount of up-to-date gazetteer information showing the 
transportation, banking and other facilities of every town 
in which a newspaper is published, together with references 
to its leading industries and characteristics. This feature 
is supplemented by a specially prepared map of each State, 
showing every newspaper town. Convenience and concise- 
ness have been carefully studied throughout, and the book 
places at the disposal of publishers, of advertisers, of busi- 
ness men, of students, librarians, etc., a vast amount of 
fresh information not elsewhere to be procured. 

Royal octavo, 1362 pages, cloth, $5 net, carriage extra. 
Postage, 60 cents. Published by N. W. Ayer & Son, adver- 
tising agents, Philadelphia. 
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COMING INTERNATIONAL COST CONGRESS. 


It has been decided that the next International Cost 
Congress will meet some time in September or October, 
dependent largely on the place selected. It is understood 
that two or three cities are anxious to secure the meeting, 
but the commission has not as yet come to any decision. 

Some friends of the cost congress say they would regret 
to see it held in Chicago, for the reason that they believe no 
little part of the usefulness of such a meeting is due to the 
educational effect it has on a contiguous printing terri- 
tory. If it is held in the Middle West, argue these people, 
quite a number of those who attended the first convention 
will be at the next one, while other printers at a distance 
who are yearning to know more about the congress and its 
work will be, through stress of circumstance, deprived of 
the opportunity of getting in personal touch with the men 
who know so much about costs and, therefore, are especially 
capable of interesting and enthusing the uninitiated. There 
is undoubtedly merit in this contention, and it is thought 
that printers who know costs will be keen to have the con- 
vention held in their neighborhood, for the moral effect it 
will have on the local trade. Apart altogether from the 
educational effect of such a meeting, it doubtless will be 
the greatest session of employing printers ever held, for 
the indications are that, no matter what city gets the con- 
vention, there will be a larger attendance than there was 
in Chicago last October, and that was a record-breaker. 

Speaking of the purpose of the congress, Mr. J. A. 
Morgan, chairman of the commission, said it was the very 
best means yet devised of awakening interest in the neces- 
sity of ascertaining costs and securing profits in the print- 
ing business. The commission especially aims to standard- 
ize methods, and that it is doing good work is proved not 
only by the large number of requests received for systems 
from American printers, but from Canadians, Mexicans 
and even British craftsmen. One well-known English firm 
is so impressed with the work of the commission that it 
volunteers to make a contribution to its funds as a token 
of the firm’s appreciation of the benefits bestowed on the 
trade. 

The United Typothetz at its recent convention adopted 
a resolution indorsing the commission’s work, as has the 
Ben Franklin Club of Chicago — examples that will be fol- 
lowed by many trade organizations, if the written word of 
their active members is any indication of future action. 
The commission is loaded with work, but the active mem- 
bers are not complaining, as they believe the demands on 
their time portend the wholesale standardization of print- 
ing-office methods within a marvelously short time. 





“JOYS OF THE PRESS.” 


Miss A. Louise Babbage, “the sweetheart of the Ken- 
tucky Press Association,” has been at pains to collect from 
members of the Kentucky press sentiments toward their 
calling, and has published the collection in a neat. brochure 
with a rose-colored cover, printed in gold and tied with a 
pink string. It is very appropriate to the contents, Louise, 
and may well, we are from the North of Ireland and 
not from Kentuck, and the sentiments that we feel for 
you, Louise, in reading your little book, can only be 
expressed by the gallantry of your State. The “Joys of 
the Press”? can be obtained by any chivalrous son of the 
pen by sending 15 cents to Miss Louise Babbage, the 
Breckenridge News, Cloverport, Kentucky. We forgot to 
say the book was compiled in honor of the father of Louise, 
the Hon. John D. Babbage. 
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This department is exclusively for paid busi s 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
hinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests with the advertiser solely. 





A GROWING BUSINESS. 


The steady growth of the Western business of the 
American Steel & Copper Plate Company, New York city, 
has made it necessary for this concern to move its Chicago 
branch into larger quarters. Its office formerly was located 
at 358 Dearborn street. The new location is at 114-120 
Federal street, in the Borland fireproof building, where 
double the floor-space and much improved facilities for 
meeting the requirements of the engraving trade have been 
secured. New machinery also has been added and a larger 
stock is carried. 





NEW PACIFIC COAST FIRM. 

Announcement has been made of the formation of a 
new San Francisco firm to deal in printing, bookbinding 
and lithographing machinery. The members of the new 
concern are Harry W. Brintall and E. C. Bickford. Mr. 
Brintall is well-known as the Pacific coast representative 
of the Dexter Folder Company, the Potter Printing Press 
Company and other lines of machinery. Mr. Bickford has 
a wide acquaintance in the trade as the former Pacific 
coast representative of the Seybold Machine Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio. Brintall & Bickford have adopted as their 
watchwords, “ quality, reliability and service,” and THE 
INLAND PRINTER extends to them its well wishes for a suc- 
cessful business career. 





CUSTOMERS HARD TO PLEASE. 


A manufacturer who allows his competitors to furnish 
him with ideas once wrote to F. Wesel, “ Thank heaven, I 
have not got such a particular class of customers as you 
have.” That was one of the best testimonials the F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company ever received, for that company 
prides itself on having met successfully for thirty years the 
exacting demands of the most particular printers in the 
world — those at the top in output and quality, who 
demand maximum plant efficiency. The F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company manufactures for the complete printing 
establishment — letterpress, engraving, electrotyping or 
stereotyping. It is the one house in the world that comes 
nearest to being the printers’ universal provider. This 
company issues a number of special catalogues, a list of 
which will be found on page 622. 





NEW CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE. 


A machine that is sold on an unconditional guarantee 
to do its work satisfactorily, and which is installed on thirty 
days’ free trial, would seem to be a safe investment. This 
is the backing given by the makers to the new Cleveland 
Folding Machine, which is said to do quicker work by fifty 
per cent than any similar device, and the absence of tapes, 
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knives, cams or changeable gears is a strong point in its 
favor. The machine is especially designed for catalogues, 
pamphlets, booklets and circulars, and makes an infinite 
variety of folds, on stock of any reasonable thickness, and 
does not need an expert either to run or adjust it. It 
weighs nine hundred pounds and requires one-half-horse- 
power to operate. 

The list of advantages embodied in the new folder is a 
long one, but the makers have covered these points in a 
concise circular, which will be sent together with a com- 
plete set of sample folds, valuable to any printer, by 
addressing the Cleveland Folding Machine Company, Wade 
building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





GIVING CUTS A LONG LIFE. 

The demonstration of the wearing qualities imparted 
to half-tone cuts by the Patent Metallic Overlay, in the 
advertisement of Gilbert, Harris & Co., in this issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, is aS unusual as it is convincing. 
The quality imparted to printing by this overlay, its time 
saving and material saving, make it an imperative neces- 
sity to the progressive printer. A dollar saved is a dollar 
twice earned. The Metallic Overlay saves many dollars. 
Write to Gilbert, Harris & Co., 158-164 East Harrison 
street, Chicago, for particulars. 





LINOTYPE TABULAR COMPOSITION. 

An interesting exhibit of tabular composition executed 
by the Lino-Tabler System is given in the advertisement of 
the Lino-Tabler Company in this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The exhibit is in the form of a full-page railroad 
tariff. It was set on two slugs and leaded with thirty- 
seven-em leads. The time of composition is given in the 
advertisement. The company is now installing its system 
in a number of establishments. Printers interested will be 
supplied with details of the system on request. Address 
the Chicago Lino-Tabler Company, 120-130 Sherman street, 
Chicago. 





A NEW SPECIMEN-BOOK FROM THE SIGMUND 
ULLMAN COMPANY. 

The specimen-book of cover-inks recently issued by the 
Sigmund Ullman Company, to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of its line of inks specially made for use on hard papers, is 
a very attractive piece of printing, and illustrates in an 
excellent manner the admirable qualities of these inks. 
Printed in a wide variety of color combinations on differ- 
ent colors of stock and from special designs, it makes a 
valuable help to the printer in the selection of harmonious 
and pleasing combinations. The cover is a handsome piece 
of lettering and design. 





SMALL BALING PRESSES FOR PAPER WASTE. 
The printer, lithographer or stationer who allows his 
paper waste to be destroyed, or thrown away by careless 
employees, makes a serious and expensive blunder. Almost 
as great a mistake is made by the printer who allows the 
waste to accumulate in corners of the basement, or to be 
packed loosely in sacks. Both methods are an ever-present 
source of risk from fire. In baled form this waste paper 
will hardly burn at all, and if the baling press is of metal 
the danger is nearly wholly removed. A new baling press, 
made entirely of steel, small and compact, very easily 
operated by hand power, and at moderate cost, is illus- 
trated herewith. It is especially designed for the small 
printer, lithographer or for any business where scrap- 











paper or trimmings are produced, and if regularly used 
will soon repay its first cost by the increased revenue from 
the sale of baled waste, which always brings a better price 
from the paper-mills than when the paper is delivered in 
sacks. 

These presses are very powerful and will compress a 
large quantity of waste paper into a small compact bale. 
These bales are then stored in any convenient, dry place 
until enough have accumulated to make a carload lot, when 





















The steel hopper is reinforced by stout angle-iron, and the 
powerful pressure mechanism is applied by the crank at the 
right. The waste is deposited in the opening at the top. 


they may be shipped to the nearest paper-mill by freight at 
a good profit. The operation of this baling machine is 
very simple. A strong boy can do the work conveniently. 
The waste is collected daily, and deposited directly into 
the steel hopper, which is provided with channels for the 
reception of lengths of baling wire. The pressure is then 





















The door of the hopper is swung open to show the method of 
adjusting the baling wires. Constant pressure is kept on the 
waste until enough is deposited to fill the hopper and make a 
bale. 


applied by turning a handle, and when the hopper has been 
filled to its capacity the ends of wire are fastened, and the 
bale is ready for storage or shipment. 

In the larger plants power balers are usually employed, 
but the press illustrated herewith is especially adapted to 
the smaller shops, for no matter how small an amount of 
waste paper accumulates, it can all be saved, and a steady 
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income derived from its sale. They are made by Loge- 
mann Brothers Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and are 
built in a large variety of styles and sizes suitable for all 
requirements. They may be operated by hand, by belt 
transmission or by electric or hydraulic power, and are 
extremely durable. They occupy but a small floor-space 
and are regarded as indispensable by practically every one 
who has used them. 





THE POTTER PROOF PRESS, 

The Potter Proof Press, which applies the principles of 
a cylinder press to proof-taking, takes all the knack out of 
proving and makes it possible for any one to take a good, 
even proof in less time than by the usual process. This is 
a most important saving in marking proofs for suspected 
imperfect letters. The cylinder of the press is fitted with 
grippers, has steel rods to hold the draw-sheet, and is pro- 
vided with trip to throw the cylinder off the impression — a 
most desirable feature where register proofs are being 


THE POTTER PROOF PRESS. 


taken. The bed, which travels back and forth under the 
cylinder, has a continuous register rack, which is engaged 
by the cylinder gear. The press is built in two sizes: bed 
10 by 25 inches, and bed 16% by 25 inches. For further 
particulars and prices address the agents, A. F. Wanner & 
Co., 342 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





NATIONAL AUTOMATIC PROOF PRESS. 

The broad claim is made for this new press that it will 
accomplish results not attained by any other proof press 
for its particular work, namely, in newspaper offices, pub- 
lishing houses, typesetting plants and printing-offices using 
two or more composing-machines. It can also be used in 
job-offices for taking proofs of ordinary forms up to 8% 
inches wide. 

The new press is wholly automatic. The paper is fed 
from a roll, with adjustments regulating the tension and 
feed of the paper, so that there is no waste. After the 
proof is taken, the paper is automatically cut to any 
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desired length. In the self-inking fountain, the ink is dis- 
tributed over a series of steel and composition rollers, 
vibrating and oscillating, insuring the right amount of 
color on the form as well as preventing ink waste. The 
galley is inked in both the forward and backward move- 
ment. The impression is remarkably clean and even, as 
there are no adjusting springs nor tipping of the cylinder, 
and no matter whether the form is placed in the center or 
the extreme sides of the bed, a uniform impression is 
assured. A variety of impressions can be taken by the 
employment of an adjusting lever working in harmony 
with the impression cylinder, which rises automatically to 
a sufficient height to clear the type before its return to the 
starting point. The blanket is securely stretched and 
fastened on the cylinder, and by an ingenious arrange- 
ment can be removed and a new one substituted in a few 
moments without taking down the machine. 

While the stock is normally fed from a roll, a proof can 
be taken on flat stock by disengaging the roll of paper 
from the feed and removing the form roller. Ink of a dif- 
ferent color from that in the fountain may be used by 
removing the form roller and using the brayer. The 
makers claim that seventy different galleys with dupli- 
cate proofs have been proved in thirty minutes, and that 
one boy can easily prove the output of fifty composing 
machines. 

The dimensions of the machine over all are 52 inches 
long; height to top of bed, 33 inches, and 25 inches wide 
at the bottom of legs. The bed is 10 inches wide by 52 
inches long, and the machine takes paper 8% inches wide, 
although the general run of paper for proof-taking is 744 
inches and the length of the actual proof is 23% inches. 
The press weighs about 475 pounds, is excellently made, 
well finished and is covered by a broad guarantee. It 
sells for $300 f.0.b. factory, this price including five rolls of 
paper, one set of composition rollers and an extra set of 
cores. It is made by the National Perforating Machine 
Company, of Kansas City, Missouri, well known as the 
manufacturers of the National Rotary Perforating Ma- 
chine, the Independent Rotary Crimper, Scorer and Slitter, 
the National Rotary Cut-surfacer and Type-high Gauge. 





THOMPSON TYPECASTERS GOING INTO 
GENERAL USE. 

Compelled by the increasing demand for its machines 
to enlarge its manufacturing facilities, the Thompson Type 
Machine Company has doubled the size of its factory and 
installed the latest machinery in an effort to keep up with 
the call for a typecaster which will cast type equal to the 
best foundry letter. The latest model Thompson Type- 
caster has made a hit with every printer who has examined 
it, and the accuracy and uniform high quality of its product 
has surprised typefoundry salesmen: who have seen it. 

An Eastern printer, who in the past has used two other 
makes of typecasters and discarded them because of imper- 
fect product, has just placed his order for a Thompson 
Typecaster, after an investigation which satisfied him that 
at last a typecaster had been produced which answered all 
of his exacting requirements. It is these investigators 
who never fail to purchase a Thompson Typecaster — who- 
ever buys any other does so without investigation. 

Important improvements have been made in the latest 
model. Four different combinations can be made in any 
body cast on the machine, and the speed of casting has 
been increased by the new water-cooled mold. 

The headquarters of the Thompson Type Machine Com- 
pany are at 120-130 Sherman street, Chicago. 





610 
WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
25 cents for each ten 
Price 








Prices for this department: 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the oftice without being charged, ‘and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chic ago. 





losses: 





DR: AW ING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the 1 art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all bond, 

flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in stock by 
Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of paper 
should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Complete cost system and 


PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W.. Baltes. 
Pocket size. $1 by mail. 


selling prices. Adapted to any locality. 
THE INLAND PRINTE R COMPANY, Chicago. 





ibook containing full instructions on zine etching, 
padding glues, mixing inks (34 colors), gold- 
price, $1; satisfaction guaranteed. E. W. 


PRIN T ERS Get my 
chalk plates, embossing, 

leaf printing, and many others ; 

SWARTZ, Allegan, Mich. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


up-to-date, medium 
earns $3,000 
$6,000 cash 


FOR SALE — Thoroughly equipped, well-established, 

size printing-office; down-town section in New York city; 
to $4,000 per year; credit A-1; not in financial difficulties ; 
will buy. G 876, care New York Office, INLAND PRINTER. 


IN THE C YAN, \DIAN NORTHWEST live new towns are growing rapidly ; 
each new town wants a newspaper; great opportunities for young 

newspaper men to start in business. Write immediately to MILLER & 

RICHARD, 123 Princess st., Winnipeg, Canada, for full particulars and 

names of new towns guaranteeing support. 

SMALL ONE-MAN 
reason for selling — health. W. 


Publishing. 








JOB-PLANT — Live, growing town; everything new; 
R. FRANKUM, Coleman, Tex. 





MONEY elabaiy 
HARRIS-DIBBLE 





ala make success in 


PLANS, GUMPTION, COURAGE, 
COMPANY, Masonic 


the publishing business. Ask 
bldg., New York. 





FOR SALE. 


rebuilt No. 3 and 
in first-class order. 


4 Smyth book-sewing 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY ; 
JOSEPH EF. 


machines, thoroughly overhauled and 
SMYTH, 108- 128 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. 
25 to 59 - each ; 
wire stitcher, motor 
with motors, ete. ; 
office not in 
Address C. V. 


FOR SALE —~enaphete ny job office: 46 fonts type, 
2 stones; 45 Ibs. brass rule, 5 faces; Boston 
attached ; 25-inch paper cutter; 2 10 by 15 Gordons, 
300 Ibs. leads and slugs; racks, ete.; all used 5 months; 
operation now; will sell cheap for cash; might trade. 
FASSETT, 721 First st., Webster City, Iowa. 
FOR SALE — Huber press, 2-revolution, pony table distribution, air 
springs, size bed 37 by 52: price, $500 as it stands; also Semple book 
trimmer, $30. JOBSON PRINTING & MFG. CO., Station E, Louisville, Ky. 
FOR SALE — inne sanliins * in oni condition and can be seen in 
operation at its place. Write for terms. A. OLSZEWSKI, 3252 S. 
Halstea st., Chicago, ml. 
FOR SALE — One Bullock ~~ press and one Goss web press in the best 
condition, good for 8-page standard size news; satisfaction guaranteed ; 
will sell at very low price on easy terms. A. OLSZEWSKI, 3252 S. Hal- 
sted st., Chicago, Il. 








THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khfiyyim; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled ; size of books, 73% by 9%4 inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all of the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


One Mergenthaler Linotype machine, Model No. 1, with uni- 

versal mold and two-letter attachment; machine has two magazines and 
two sets of matrices; two-letter Minion No. 2 and Gothic No. 3, and 
one-letter Nonpareil No. 2; this is in good order and will be sold at a 
reasonable price. ST. PAUL DISPATCH, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE — 





LINOTYPE MAGAZINES for sale for Model 1 or Models 2 or 3 Linotypes; 

rebuilt and guaranteed equal to new; sold subject to trial; price, $90 
and $100 each. THE TYPESETTING MACHINERY CO., 1241-1243 State 
t., Chicago, Tl. 








camera and lens, also screens, 


PHOTOENGRAVING I 
HANFORD PHOTOENGRA- 


router, saw; anxious to sell at sacrifice. 
VING CO., Hanford, Cal. 





HELP WANTED. 





All-around Men. 





-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 

his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 

ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 

number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 

valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINT ER COMPANY, , Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


CALIFORNIA ge SPAPERS FOR SALE — We have 19 paying newspaper 

properties in California listed with us for sale, account illness or 
changes; prices, $1,000 to $20,000; investigate these; if we do not hap- 
pen to have listed what you want we can probably get it; outline what 
vou wish, amount to be invested, and we will submit specific properties. 
JAMES & WALKER, 1236 Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








new machinery ; 
miles around ; 
G 851. 


equipped with practically all 
opposition within hundred 
reason for selling — poor health. 


FOR SALE Bookbindery 
excellent trade; only one 
excellent opportunity for hustler ; 


FOR SALE Modern plant, 6 cylinders, 6 jobbers, Linotype, new equip- 
ment; old established, prosperous business; $60,000 yearly and 

upward; profits $10,000 and more; $35,000 cash; proprietor has worked 

36 years and wants to retire. F. W. BALTES, Portland, Ore. 

FOR SALE One of the 
well established, going business ; 

gage for $5,000; will sell for $5,000. 


printing-plants in Denver, with 
taken under mort- 
Denver, Colo. 


best-equipped 
invoices $12,500; 
812 Marion st., 





WANTED — An all-around printer at Connie Maxwell Orphanage, Green- 

wood, S. C.; jobwork done and a monthly bulletin published; main 
object is to train the boys; hours, 6:30 to 11 and 1 to 5:45; we can 
not use a man whose habits are not exemplary; while a Baptist is pre- 
ferred, any Protestant Christian would be acceptable; if proper man is 
found salary can likely be arranged to satisfaction; an opportunity for a 
settled man who is tired of the < en life in a big office. A. T. JAMI- 
SON, Superintendent, Greenwood, S. 





Artists. 





ARTIST W ANTED — A pay all- nn commercial artist ; 
date; good position to the right party. G 879. 


must be up to 


Bookbinders. 





FIRST-CLASS all-around ruler; steady position to the right ‘a in Los 


Angeles, Cal.; state experience and wages expected. G 85( 





WANTED — Man to run two Dexter folders part of time and make himself 

generally useful in bindery; wages $16 per week; absolutely no lay- 
off; answer, giving experience. W. W. MAYBERRY, 606 Baird bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Compositors. 





WANTED — Two job compositors and one proofreader; union office ; 


hours. G 869. 








A Perfect Gold Ink 


OUGHT TO INTEREST ANY PRINTER WHO HAS 
AN AMBITION TO PRODUCE PERFECT RESULTS 





send you a can ON APPROVAL. 





66 99 is not the “regular” dull brown 
Goid Ink, but a rich, brilliant, 


radiant, lasting color. 
You make the test. 


Manufactured in four shades: Light Gold, Deep Gold, Aluminum and Copper 
MANUFACTURED BY 

THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS 

MONTREAL TORONTO VALLEYFIELD 

DISTRIBUTING AGENT FOR UNITED STATES 


JAS. H. FURMAN, 36 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Let us 
Agents 
Wanted 














THE INLAND PRINTER 


HELP WANTED. 


Engravers. 





MEC HANIC AL RETOUC HER — Good position for - first- class man who can 
retouch photographs and make wash-drawings; send samples of work to 
Engraving Department, THE UNITED BRETHREN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
WANTED — Wood 
848 


state age, 





engraver ; experience and salary expected. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





FOREMAN WANTED for composing-room, including Linotype and Monotype 
equipment, in large office; open shop; unusual opening for experienced 
man capable of handling men and familiar with high-grade work. G 815. 





Ww ANTED — A working superintendent for specialty-printing establishment ; 
one with a good head for mathematics, and strict disciplinarian; state 
re, experience, and give references and salary expected. G 881. 


age 





Miscellaneous. 


WANTED One proofreader and one stoneman, at once. Address Foreman, 
_ Comaposing- room, FORT WAY NE PRINTING CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Operators and Siastnnitn. 


611 


Engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVING is my line and I want a position where I can use my 
practical knowledge of the business ; have successfully superintended 
for the last 4 years and can show first-class testimonials. G 845 





half-tone and color open for 


G 866. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Experienced 
engagement with strictly first- class house. 


operator 


PROCESS ENGRAVER of long experience, thoroughly Gee in the history 
and practical application of all branches of engraving, economical admin- 

istration, latest and most practical methods, knows how to get results and 

gets them, is open for an engagement as superintendent of engraving depart- 

ment. References and full particulars on request. G 874. 

SITUATION WANTED — A first-class steel die and copperplate engraver 
and etcher wishes to — with a first-class commercial or bank- 

note house ; references. G 61 





Foremen, Manaders and Superintendents. 





SITUATION WANTED as superintendent of plant or foreman of composing- 

room by practical printer with years of experience; well posted on 
card-index and loose-leaf manufacture ; thoroughly understands all branches 
of the printing business, including rubber stamps , 7 years with one con- 
cern and 5 with another; can organize or reorganize any size plant, break 
in help and accomplish results; would like to hear from concerns who can 
use a good man and are willing to pay according to my earning capacity 
to them. G 792. 








Twelve weeks 
day), $80; 


- SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER: 
two classes a 


INSTRUCTION 

(three months) instruction (or six weeks, 
offer good until July 30 only; school solely; - actual instruction; long 
established; we are receiving an astonishing number of desirable calls 
frei country publishers (through our private employment bureau); our 
course includes a multitude of special advantages. EMPIRE MERGEN- 
THALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., New York city. 


LINOTYPE 





operator-machinist; men who can set good 
THE NEWS, Fargo, N. BB 


WANTED — Operator and 
strings; steady situation for good operator. 





Photogravure 





WANTED — Thoroughly Apply. in 
to Room 1416, Fisher bldg., 


experienced photogravure man. 
Chicago, Il. 


person 


Pressmen. 
PRINTER to take charge of printing department for 
in Cincinnati, with experience on high-class 
embossing and printing in general on platen 
expected; nonunion preferred. Address, 





4 COMPETENT 

medium paper-box factory 
label work, gold-leaf printing, 
presses; state age and salary 
with references, G 858. 


Proofreaders. 

desires the services of a 
familiar with printing 
G 855. 





WANTED — A Pittsburg manufacturing company 
first-class proofreader; one who is thoroughly 
and make -up of publications good salary to right man. 


_Salesmen. 


SUPERINTENDENT, 15 years’ experience in commercial printing and litho- 
graphing plant, desires position with reliable firm. G 834. 


Operators and Machinists. 








LINOTY PE MACHINIST OR MACHINIST-OPER ATOR. desires | steady posi- 
tion; 10 to 20 machines; good references; operates some — can 

improve with opportunity. G 873. 

MONOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, employed 
desires to change either West or South; union. 





at present, above scale, 


G 857. 


_Pressmen. 
make-up or ad.-man, 27 
G 863. 





vears “old, wants steady 


DUPLEX 
situation. 


PRESSMAN, 
Write immediately. 





SITUATION WANTED by cylinder pressman on three and four color work 
and fine grade of blanxwork ; thoroughly compet tent and reliable. G 859. 
SITU ATION Ww ANTED — _ Expert embossing pressman a plate printer 
wishes to hear from responsible firm who can offer a steady position: 
refer rences s furnished. G 862. 


WANTED TO ) PURCHASE. 


-E NGR AV E R’S 
address, giving Hee 
Ohio. 


RULING MAC HINE; must : be 
MEYER ENG RAV ING CO., 


in good condi- 
5th and Race 


WANTED - 
tion ; 
sts.. Cincinnati, 
WANTED 
M. M. 





For cash, 15 x 18 Harris Automatic press, two-color preferred. 


ROTHSCHILD, 96 Fifth av., Chicago, I]. 





personality and experience enable him 
satisfactory previous 
exceptional oppor- 
previous 
NOTE 


SALESMAN — ae man | whose energy, 
to secure orders for engraving and printing maps; 
experience in that particular line of work essential; 
tunity for the right man. Address in confidence, stating age, 
experience and salary expected, Sales Manager, AMERICAN BANK 

CO., 70 Broad st., New York. 








INSTRUCTION. 
A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 
invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction book. 
When ordering, state which layout you wz No. 1, without fractions ; 
No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter without commercial 
fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 
P” st., N. W., Washington, D. ¢ also all agencies Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. Price, $4. 
LINOTYPE SC HOOL AT HOME — The Eclipse Keyboard, with complete 
instruction course, price, $4; either standard or two-letter arrange- 
ment; circular on request. ECLIPSE KEYBOARD COMPANY, 117 S. 
Bonner st., Dayton, Ohio. Following agencies: Empire Linotype School, 
419 First av., New York city; A. E. Moissan, Box 1118, Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada. 








Four- machine plant, 
our graduates 


N. E. LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 7 Dix place, Boston, Mass. 
run solely as school ; liberal hours, thorough instruction ; 
succeed. Write for particulars before deciding. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOR SALE — Mr. Printer, would you spend $7.50 to save your platen rol- 
lers from cutting and aeers your printing 50 per cent? For par- 
ticulars, address INFORMATION, P. 0. Box 314, Washington, D. C 








MISSING. 
UNDERSIGNED desires to know the 
DILLINGHAM PRINTING CO., 


THE whereabouts of Mr. Julius E. 
Reading. Bairdstown, Cal. 





WANTED to correspond with Jack Crawford, printer. J. W. CASEY, Perry, 


Okla. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 








Co. 


reliable 


— First-class practical man desires! connec - 
PAUL KLAUS, Collingsweod, 


COLLOTYPE with 
firm; best references. 





Small routing machine for photoengraving ; secondhand ; Royle 


must be in good working condition. G 854. 


WANTED 
preferred ; 


amall job-printing plant ; near Coast preferred ; 
Arlington House, Webster, Mass. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


WANTED TO PU RC H. ASE 
will pay cash. ‘“ B,” 





Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, auto- 
matic feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2-11 








Bookbinders’ Supplies. 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, 139 Lake st., Chicago. 


makers’ supplies. 


Inepd., 


Also paper-box 
1-11 


Calendar Manufacturers. 





NEW LINE of bas-reliefs, published by H. E. Smith Company, 


Indianapolis, 
Ind. 12-10 


Case-making ond Embossing. 








SHEPARD, THE H. 0 O., 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for esti- 
mates. 1-11 


Chase M Manufacturers. 


a BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago.  Electric-welded steel 


ases. 7-10 





Copper aa ‘Zinc Prepared ‘fo Half- cai wal ‘Line Etching. 


AMERIC AN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nassau st., 
New York; 114 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod- Jaccard bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Satin-finish plates. _ 6- 1 


Ceuntin: 





HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job-presses, book-stitchers, 
etc., without springs. Also paper-joggers, ‘“‘ Giant ’’ Gordon press-brakes. 
Printers’ form-trucks. 5-11 





Cylinder Presses. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. Bab- 
cock drums, two-revolution:and fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 
7-1 


Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


New York. 





McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E. 25th st., 








612 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers” Machinery. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 





Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago offices, 143 Dearborn st. 
11-10 


MURRAY MACHINERY COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of electro- 
typing, stereotyping and photoengraving machinery. 3-11 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., aT er 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. -1 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 124- 
126-128 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing 
Machinery Company, Boston-New York. : 








Embossers and Engravers — Copper and Steel. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., “ae. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for: catalogue. 
WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photoengra- 
vers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms: 124-126-128 Federal st., Chicago. 
Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston-New York. 
2-11 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 3-11 





Photogravure and Photogelatin Printing. 





FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and _ esti- 
mates. 43-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 3-11 





Embossing Composition. 





hardens like iron; 6 by 
THE INLAND 





STEWART’S E 
inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


WESTERN EMBOSSING COMPANY. Every description of hot-die emboss- 
ing. Post-cards, labels, catalogue covers, leather, cut-letter signs, adver- 

tising novelties. Send for estimate Office and works, 2954 Sheffield av., 

Chicago, lll. (See advt.) 5-11 


Engraving Methods. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 9-10 














Envelope Clasps. 





A MOMENT TURNS ANY envelope into a Clasp Envelope by using our 
clasp. CHICAGO ENVELOPE CLASP CO., factory at Niles, Mich. 





Gummed Papers. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. 
guaranteed noncurling gummed papers. 


JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 7 Bridewell place, London, E. C., Eng. Our spe- 
cialty is noncurling gummed Paper. Write for samples. 12-10 





Imported and domestic 
5-11 








Gummed Tape in Rolls and Rapid Sealing Machine. 


HENRY) & CO., 18 Spruce st., 


New York. “‘ Let us put you on our mailing 
list. 10-10 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago, 
manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 1-11 





Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 ~—. New York; Fisher 
bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, N. Y. 10-10 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; 


Cherry st., Philadelphia. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 316-318 S. Canal st., Chicago ; 
514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 706 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis ; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chest- 
nut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-11 


BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich. ; St. Paul, Minn.; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 7-10 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


also 521 
10-10 











Milwaukee, 
1-11 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1850. 2-11 





JAMES D. McLAURIN & CO., INC., 63 Park Row, New York city. ‘‘ Bull- 
dog” and “ Blue Ribbon” brands gummed tape. Every inch guaran- 
teed to stick. 6-11 





ook Manufacturers. 





AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-11 


RAY, WILLIAM H., PRINTING INK MFG. CO., 735-7-9 E. 9th st., 
York. 9- 





New 





Job Presses. 


CO., Franklin, Mass. 
Pearl, $70-$214; 





Golding Jobbers, $200-$600; Em- 
8-10 


GOLDING MFG. 
Automatic Roll Feed. 


bosser, $300-$400 ; : 





Machinery. 


Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 7-10 





Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simple, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more thar papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘“ Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d" st., New York city. 8-10 





Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. New, rebuilt. 7-10 





Mercantile Agency. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, New 
York; Western Office, 184 La Salle st., Chicago. The Trade Agency of 
the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-10 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 
complete selecticn. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 8-10 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-11 








Paper Cutters. 
DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, 





N. Y., manufacturers of automatic 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Superior copper- ne 
type. 7-1 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston ; 43 Center st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 10-10 








INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, standard line type and printers’ oi. St. 
Louis, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 11-10 





clamp-cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-11 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Lever, $140-$175; Power, $240- 
$600; Auto-clamp, $450-$600; Pearl, $40-$77; Card, $8-$40. 8-10 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 
Carver and Ontario.— Cutters exclusively. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 


The Oswego, Brown & 
4-11 





Chicago. 7-10 





Photoengravers. 





BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. = “weal 
tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 





INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, illustrators, engravers and elec- 
troty: pers, 3-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 2-10 





NATIONAL ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
engravers. - Cuts that talk.” 


THE FRANKLIN COMPANY, 346-350 Dearborn ‘st., 
vers, electrotypers and printers. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. Designers and 
2-11 


Chicago. Photoengra- 
1-11 





Photoengravers’ and Printers’ Proof Presses. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 





7-10 


Cameo Plate Coated Book 


Marks a new era in practical printing. Lustreless, yet takes and transforms half-tones, 
Lends rare charm to one color and multicolor work. Send for free Specimen Book, 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 160 Devonshire St., Boston, Massachusetts 








THE PAASCHE AIR 
BRUSHES are absolutely the best for 


designing, modeling, re- 
touching and finishing drawings for reproduction 
purposes. Professionals as well as amateurs pre- 
fer them. Send for illustrated catalog NOW. 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 


607 BLUE ISLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Sketehed with our “A” 
Model Air Brush. 





wom CRAMER’S NEW ow 
Process Dry-Plates and 
F ilters “Direct” Three-color Work 














Not an experiment but an accomplished fact. 

Thoroughly tested in practical work before being advertised. 

Full details in our new booklet ‘‘ DRY-PLATES AND COLOR- 
FILTERS FOR TRICHROMATIC WORK,”’ containing 
more complete practical information than any other book yet 
published. This booklet sent free to photoengravers on request. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 











THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD 
KEYBOARD P APE with Round 


Perforations 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mecuanic FALis, MAINE 








PRINTERS — You can not afford to purchase new or rebuilt Printers’ 
Machinery, exchange or sell your old without consulting us. 


DRISCOLL & FLETCHER Printers Hichinety Works 




















PRESS CONTROLLERS 


MONITO AUTOMATIC 


SYSTEM 
Fills All Requirements of Most Exacting Printers. 
MONITOR SALES DEPT. 

106 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 














Che Norwich Hilm 


wee 


2 


lal 
Bb THIS 1S 
No JoKE 


are losing 
time 

if you area 
Newspaper 
Artist 


and not yet 
using our 


Transparent 
Drawing 
Surfaces and 
Processes 


THE NORWICH FILM 
Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 


LEFRANC & CIE 
London and Paris 











KNIFE-GRINDING SERVICE 
RM —| PROMPT AND EXPERT 
We make a specialty of Paper Cutter and Lithograph Stone Knife Grinding. 
E. C. KEYSER & CO., 402 S. Clark St., CHICAGO. (’Phone, Harrison 7594) 


IMPROVE YOUR HALF-TONE WORK 


THE JOHNSON CUT-CLEANING AND POLISHING OUTFIT 
WILL DO IT, and when there are Scratched or Dirty Half-tones, 
Cuts or Etchings to work you will find it easy to print them right if you have 
one of our outfits, Saves the cost of new cut. WRITE DEPT. H. 


J. FRANK JOHNSON .. . BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


99 
“Roughing” for the Trade 
b nap§ neve in a ROUGHING 
NE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this ome pF work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 


character, is much improved by giving it this sti — effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. ‘orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 











Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING or 
THREE-COLOR WORK. 


Engravers and Three-color Operators earn #20 to 850 per week. Only 
College in the world where these paying vTntermatio are taught successfully. 
Established sixteen years. Endorsed nternationail Association of Photo- 
Engravers and Photographers’ y women be bn of Illinois. Terms easy; —_— 
inexpensive. Graduates placed in good positions. Write for catalogue, an 
specify course in which you are interested. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY or 881 Wabash Avenue, 
BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING Effingham, IIL. 
L. H. BIssELL, President. 


The kind of gloss that you 

Ink loss can add to any kind of 
printing inks and make 

them print extremely glossy on any kind of paper. It makes no 
difference whether it Is rough paper or the finest coated stock. 
It saves you that ‘‘extra impression,’’ and also, to a large 
extent, prevents offsetting. ‘These are broad statements, but 
are attested to every day by printers who use my Ink Gloss. 


$1.00 per pound 
Hampton Auld Mawelacturee of Ink Specialties 

















NEWA - = NEW JERSEY 














yan a 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
‘Stringing’ Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send — and quote you 
prices 


; > WIRE LOOP MEG. CO. 
4 rab (Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT - = = = MICHIGAN 





PATENTED 
Be cut illustrates one 


py yd EY 
2 inches in 
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DURANT COUNTERS counr’ticut < 
® Our broad line provides the right ma- 
chine for every point in the pressroom. 


D the W.N. Durant Co.""Wis"* 














CLEVERLY Oo ILLUSTRATED 
} DESIGNED B L se E i IN 3 COLORS 
YOU PRINT THEM — SHOW WHAT YOU CAN DO IN YOUR OWN SHOP 
QUR Color Designs for printers’ blotters furnish the up-to-date 
5) printer with a splendid means of advertising his business in- 
expensively, effectively and productively. They are a credit to 

] the printer and never fail to bringin business. Particulars free. 
i Write today, on your letterhead: CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio 

















Paper Testing 


We have facilities for making chemical, microscopical and 
physical tests of paper promptly and at reasonable prices. 





We can be of service to the purchaser by showing him 
whether he is getting what he has specified. 


Wecan be of service to the manufacturer in disputes where 
the report of a third party is likely to be more effective. 








Electrical Testing Laboratories 
80TH STREET and EAST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, § 
THE BEST gut — soli 
ormulas. 
THAT CAN 


{ 
q 
( 
{ 
( 
perfect rollers by the best , 
( 
{ 
4 
« 


Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. q 











THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Spe eE 
Builders ‘ \ 4 ~y 4 
of ai} f \ f P us 






3 Chilled-Iron Roller INK MILLS 


Sizes —6 x 18, 9 x 24, 9 X 32,9 X 36, 12x 30 and 16x 4o inches. 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water Cooled. 








Also bufld Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machi 8, rf 
Machiaeey and Special ‘Mi. ee 


achinery. 











A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 





HE PAPER DEALER 
gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
fe geously, and tosave 
peaemamaaeel money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be EJ =. 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on enamel book 
paper. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 


the balance of 1909 and all of 1910 and also a copy of 
our book, ‘Helps to Profitable Paper Selling.” SS a a 


ShePAPER | 
DEALER 


























Ghe PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 




















High-grade Type Metals for 
High-grade Users—Our 


LINO 
MONO 
STEREO 
ELECTRO 


ALSO 


Autoplate and Compositype Metals 


Are used by such papers as 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia Record 


Buffalo Express 
Cleveland Press 
Atlanta Journal 


and hundreds of other prominent publications. 





THE NEW YORK WORLD has used our Stereo- 
type Metal exclusively for the last three and one-half 
years, during which time they have consumed over 


540,000 POUNDS! 
What further proof is needed that we make 
The Best Type Metals? 


ba - Merchant &EvansCo. 








PHILADELPHIA 
€ New York Baltimore Kansas City 
Pat. Off.” | Brooklyn Chicago Denver 
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FOR PRINTERS 
Ss 


N 


gORL a | 


By NON-EXPLOS IVE 


COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN 


FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO;ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & Copper P tate Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











eo ® 
Repairing 
Printers’and EL uhogrepheed 
Machinery 


Erecting and Overhauling all 
over the country 


The B. & A. Machine Works 


317-319 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO 





We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 





IMPORTANT! 





line of 
Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


DO YOU USE THE 


BLATCHFORD 
QUALITY METALS? 


More than 8OO new customers 
ordered Blatchford Metals in 1909. 


E.W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Chicago New York 
230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 























Send for 
circular. 


y 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 


Black and Colours 


For Printing Ink, 
Carbon Paper, etc. 








Soluble in Oils, Wax, Resin, etc. 


WILLIAMS BROS. & CO. 














National Steel ana 
Copper Plate ©, 





HOUNSLOW, ENGLAND 


a 


OUR NEW IMPROVED 


SHhading Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 
are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 


Write for Catalogue 


Che American Shading Machine Co. 
164-168 Rano St., BuFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 








SAVE 
MONEY 


and time in storing and ship- 
ping your paper 
scraps and trim- 
mings by pack- 
ing them in a 
SULLIVAN 
HAND-BALING 
PRESS 
BULLETIN F-64 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
150 Michigan Avenue = CHICAGO 








CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DIAMOND. 
8.8. ACME 








ECLIPSE. 
ELF. B. 








FULTON ST., 
New YorK GITy. 


U.S.A. 








OPENS WITH THE FOOT 


The Justrite Oily Waste Can 


For Printers, Engineers and Machine Shops 
EXAMINED and TESTED by the NATIONAL SOARS OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS, and Listed by their C. lti s. 
ADVANTAGES of the JUSTRITE 

The Patented Foot Lever opening device is so convenient 
that it obviates all desire to block the cover open, thereby 
greatly increasing the efficiency of the JUSTRITE can over 
all others. This feature appeals to all users of oily waste or 
refuse cans. 

FOR SALE by leading printers’ supply houses and hardware 
dealers, or write us direct for circulars and prices. 


THE JUSTRITE COMPANY — 


218 Lake Street CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


























PL IME THINGS WE Do} 








Suppose You Investigate 
By Examining Samples 


of. any description, 

Yond for every purpose, 1n 

PEN AND INK or W ASS A Attractive and effective advertising can 

ZoY LETTERHEAD S. be accomplished by the use of our high- 
CATALOGS, COVERS. grade blotting papers. 

hcp o - We manufacture for this special purpose a line of 

satel setosenseiesinggilieall VIENNA MOIRE BLOTTING (in colors) 


MECHANICAL PRAMNGS | |S 


FROM BLUE PRINTS OR PENCIL SKETCHES. ; 
BIRDS-EYE VIEWS.@5 Pi 6 aie el 
ng novelty made up in most 


RETOUCHING PHOTOGRAPHS. exquisite patterns, bound to interest you. These 


HALF-TONES, ZINC ETCHINGS, samples should interest the printing industry ; prices 


ne my 
i? COLOR WORK OF EVERY ?77 are right; shipments made promptly. 
DESCRIPTION, IN TWO, THREE 
OR. MORE COLORS, Wood 
ENGRAVING, WAX ENGRAVING, 


ELECTROTYPING, STEELOTYPING, 
SOMMERCIAL HOTOGRAPHING. 
Makers of Blotting :: RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


—JUERGE) XS Bros ( Epwarps, DunLop & Co., Ltd. . . Sydney and Brisbane 


Sole A ts f Ai li 
167 ADAMS STREET. CHICAGO. a ole Agents tor Austratia, 
































Bind your Inland Printers 


at Home “ih = ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER 


Artistic :: Simple :: Durable 
NO TOOLS, PUNCHING OR STITCHING——YOUR HANDS THE ONLY TOOLS 


HE ‘‘ ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER”? is the modern method of keeping your magazines 

together and in good condition. It has the finished appearance of a bound book and is the ideal 

magazine cabinet, keeping the magazines fresh and in consecutive order. It can be used as a 
permanent binding or emptied and refilled as the magazines become out of date. A magazine can be 
inserted or removed at any time without disturbing the others. 





Binder for One Volume, six issues, $1.00 Two Binders, covering full year, $1.80 











Address, THE INLAND PRINTER - 120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 














MEGILL’S PATENT POOR REGISTER= =_— > 
REGISTER SPOILED WORK= ———e 


MEGILL’S DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGE. 

St in the world. No pin-points, no glu- 
Do You Know How Much It Costs You? J semees s3pcei ie ee: More etek Sad 
adjustable by easing nuts. Fastens through a a 


slit quickly cut in top sheet. Saves tympan. 
set of three, including key and extra tongues. 





It’s wonderful what accuracy this little low-priced 
device gives. It’s quickly applied —a little practice 
enables one to apply itin a minute. And it stays, all 
parts fixed, yet is adjustable in getting colors in. On 
any job press at sight. 








A ey order covering price will bring these Gauges promptly by Medill’s Patent 
A money orc J y ‘ m 
pas Such orders will not beireferred back. Est. 40 years. SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PIN. 


Real thing ina GAUGE PIN. Very handy. $1.20 
E. L. MEGILL, Inventor and Manufacturer Sn Ne FT daa bang oe 
FREE BOOKLETS. 60 Duane St., NEW YORK, U.S. A. tongues. 














TELE PH ORME 
HARRISON 
4230 


NONE BETTER 


THE INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
(OF = OE OFC en @! 





Keystone Double 
Embosser 


Produces QUALITY Embossing with SPEED. 


Uses the ‘‘ Baked Under Pressure ’’ principle, the 
only correct method of embossing. 


The heads automatically alternate in pressing. 


While the operator is unloading and reloading an 
open head, the alternate head remains closed, keeping 
its work under pressure, at the same time driving heat 
into both sides of the work, due to both top and bottom 
heads being heated. Thus the work is virtually 
‘*Baked Under Pressure,’’ producing results that can 
be obtained in no other way. 


The full effect of deep or finely cut dies is ‘‘brought 
out’’ and a “‘set’’ given to the stock that makes it hold 
the embossed shape when released. 


Write for folder on presses and embossing. 


Charles Beck Company 


609 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 











PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


E would be pleased to impress upon your mind the fact that the 

Huber-Hodgman is the smoothest running and requires less power to 

operate than any two-revolution press built. It is built very rigid, 
does not vibrate. The reversing block does not cut the shoe, but keeps it 
smooth, and does away with the noise. 

We call your especial attention to the Pony de Juxe. This press has four 
rollers, combination delivery. Has no shoes or heavy rock hangers, and has 
speed to the limit of the feeder. It can not be raised off its bearers by the form. 
Will not gutter. It is the most perfect printing machine made. Has automatic 
springs, self-adjusting to any speed, and positive register. It is suitable for the 
finest three-color processwork. You only have to see it to appreciate the 
Perfect Printing Press. Are you in the market? A postal card will bring our 
representative. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 


FACTORY —TAUNTON, MaAss. 


WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


A E P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd Fears Seaver ee ene 
ee - by Led. : 
—o eee Remlea’ ae Telephone, Harrison 801. |. CHICAGO 
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HICKOK 


Paper- Ruling Machines 


“» Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 





ESTABLISHED 1844 





The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG; PA., U.S. A. 


INCORPORATED 1886 








TGLE PHONE 
HARRISON 
4230 


NONE BETTER 


THE INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 











A FOLDER at the 
Right Price 











The Hall Single Fold Drop Roll Folder 


is the cheapest and best machine for cover and end-sheets. 
High speed. Will fold from 4,000 to 6,000 per hour; will 
fold sheets size 6x6 to 24x 24. 

This machine is built with a view to fill the 
requirements of a modern job office at a very low 
price. 

Write to-day for our terms, prices and full particulars. 


WF We REPAIR and MOVE Folders and Feeders. 


A. W. HALL & COMPANY 


327 Dearborn Street - - + Chicago, Illinois 











Kimble 
Motors 


Give any speed desired 

















Equip Your Entire Print- 
ing Establishment With 


“THE KIMBLE” 


Friction Drive Printing Press Motors, Single Phase, 
Sizes, %, %, % H. P. 

Belt Drive Printing Press Motors, Single Phase, Sizes, 
%,1,1% H. P. 

These Motors are reversible and have variable speed con- 
trolled entirely by the foot pedal. 

Write for bulletin and prices on Kimble Polyphase Con- 
stant and Variable Speed Motors, sizes, 4% to 7% H. P. 

Suitable for Cylinder Presses, Cutters, Folders, Linotype 
Machines, etc. 

Send for Catalogue P and tell us the make and sizes of 
your presses and get our prices. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1121-1123 Washington Boulevard - - - CHICAGO 
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rece KIDDER MACHINERY wane 











Automatic Printing-Presses 


We mean by Automatic that the press prints from the roll on 
one or both sides of the web and in one or more colors. 


For edition, pamphlet or long-run work of any kind, there is nothing to 
equal them for guality of work or output and at the lowest possible cost 


We make a specialty of building presses for such work. Write us about 
your requirements, we will do the rest. 











KIDDER PRESS CO. ssiweis DOVER, N.H. 


CANADA ee GREAT BRITAIN 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 261 BROADWAY JOHN HADDON & CO. 


a GIBBS-BROWER CO., AGENTS — 














DON’T leave for your Vacation 
until you have put in a good supply of 


Jaenecke’s 
Printing Inks 


They will save you worry and your pleas- 
ure will not be marred by Ink troubles. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO . PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
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The House of Quality! 


Established thirty years and 
growing every day since. 





Maximum Plant Efficiency 


can not be found in any Printing, 
Photo-Engraving, Electrotyping or 
Stereotyping Plant that does not use 
some, at least, of Wesel’s manufactures. 
Wesel is in advance in several lines. 





: is not thoroughly posted who has not 
The Printer studied ‘‘ Wesel’s Catalogue of Printing 
Machinery and Materials,’’ or, ‘What Every Printer Should Know 
About Blocks and Register Hooks,’’ or, ‘Chases: The Good Kind 
and the Bad Kinds,’’ or, ‘‘ Twentieth Century Proofing: Auto- 
matic, Electric, Self-feeding, Self-inking.”’ 


The Electrotypers 
ments can learn about them only in ‘‘ Wesel’s Catalogue of Electro- 
typing Machinery and Appliances,’’ and should also read ‘‘ Wesel’s 
New Catalogue of Electrotyper’s Tools,’’ and ‘‘ Dr. Albert’s Lead- 
Moulding Process.’’ 


who wish te keep up with 
recent important improve- 


is not up-to-the-min- 
The Photo- Engraver ute who has not read 
“‘Wesel’s New Catalogue of Photo-Engraving Machinery and 
Appliances,’’ or, ‘Catalogue of Engraver’s Tools.”’ 


The Stereotypers 


Stereotyping, the greatest advance since 1856, only in ‘‘ Wesel’s 
Catalogue of Stereotyping Machinery and Appliances,’’ and ‘ Pneu- 
matic-Electric Stereoty ping Explained,’’ and ‘‘ Making Curved Plates 


will learn of Pneumatic- 
(compressed air) Electric 











for Harris and Other Presses.’” 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORIES: 
70=80 Cranberry Street, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, 712 Mutual Life Bldg. 
NEW YORK .. . . 10 Spruce Street 
CHICAGO .. . 315 Dearborn Street 








“a THESE FACTORIES owned and 
entirely occupied by Wesel, whose 
customers are the elite of printerdom. 














WHITLOCK PRESSES 





High-Speed Two-Revolution Newspaper Press 


Prints 4 pages seven-column and smaller. Runs at 1,800 to 2,000 per hour all the time, and on good foundation 
can speed to 2,300 or 2,400. Just the press for Dailies with circulation up to 4,000 or 5,000 


The WHITLOCK PONY 


The Standard Pony Press of the World! Runs easily on good foundation 3,000 per hour — hourly, daily, 
weekly for years. Under proper conditions can speed to 3,500 per hour. Easy to 
feed—convenient to handle. The printer’s most profitable investment. 


The PREMIER—Two-Revolution Four-Roller—The latest 
and the best! Being sold right along up to the fullest 
capacity of our shop facilities. Two hundred in use in 
fifty cities throughout the country. 

LET US TELL YOU ABOUT THEM! 











The Whitlock Printing-Press Manufacturing Co. 


New York, 23d St. and Broadway DERBY, CONN. BosTon - - - - 176 Federal St. 
Fuller (Flatiron) Building 510 Weld Building 





AGENCIES — Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, Seattle, 
Dallas — AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS Co. Atlanta, Ga. — Messrs . J. H. SCHROETER & BrRo., 133 € ‘entral Avenue. Toronto, ess — Messrs. MANTON 
Bros., 105 Elizabeth Street. Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ Supplies, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row. ‘London, Eng.— Messrs. T. W. . B. SHERIDAN, 65-69 
Mount Pieasant, E.C. Sydney, N. S. W.— Messrs: Parsons & W HITMORE, Challis House, Martin Place. 























FIRE RISK 


DECREASED with our STEEL constructed, fireproof waste-paper baler. Will bale 
your waste to advantage and bring very best price. Strong, rapid, permanent, obtaining 
greatest compression with least power. Sanitary conditions improved by keeping prem- 
ises clean. Little floor space required. Long life of press guaranteed. Will pay for it- 
self in a short time. We build a variety of thirty styles and sizes to meet requirements. 
Select a Baling Press as you would high-grade machinery and purchase the best. | 


We also build a rapidly operating LABEL CUTTING PRESS. Write for catalogs. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


He MAILER “*| | James White Paper Co. 


Combines the three great 
essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — 
DURABILITY. 9 Experts 
address with our machines 
8,556 papers in one hour. 

TRADE-MaRK 


nt —— REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE. 
1 e 


t t dd i 
parse Acne alae COVER AND BOOK 
ex in inch d half inch siz 
' raters oreo tials PAPERS 
= For further information, address — 
Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE - 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 

































































The Carver Automatic Die Press 


\ 2 



















S unexcelled for quantity or quality of produc- 
tion, economy of operation, adaptability for 
variety of work, and longevity of service. Will 
stamp in the center of 18x 20 inch sheet. A 
hair-line register is guaranteed. From 30 to 60 lbs. 
wiping paper practical for such purpose is used. 
The simplicity of our ink mixing and grinding 
fountain makes it the easiest and quickest for 
cleaning and changing colors. The rollers run at 
different speeds, giving a grinding or scraping action. 
NoTice.— This feature is protected by patents. 

























We make the following sizes: 
415x9, 34x 8, 24%2x8, 2%x4 inches. 
















C. R Carver Com an N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
° : Dp ry PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 

MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 
































Latest 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. ieee 
176 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. ' 


(Unexcelled) 





TELE PA Gre 
HARRISON 
ey @) 


NONE BETTER 


THE INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
(OF = TOF, CGT e) 





Inks that are used in every country where 
printing is done. 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 


Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


eaeer eats 


ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


Printing 
and Lithographic 


nvr INKS 


Standard 
DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 














Three and 











A 


A MODERN OUTFIT FOR LARGE PRINTERS 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 








Four Color 


P Trocess Inks 


Gold Ink 
worthy of 
the name 





SPECIAL 


OFF-SET INKS 


New York 


154-6-8 W. 18th Street 


Hellmuth Building 
Chicago 


355-7-9 S. Clark Street 


Poole Bros. Building 








Bi-Tones 
that work 
clean to the 
last sheet 
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Wire buen @atiac 


Giverw Naa Bicone 
the Oe Compositor 


Common comment by those who know 
they would benefit by the Course is that “you 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks, and I am 
pretty well on in years—that is my chief 
trouble.” 

That is the voice of despondency and hope- 
lessness, and it is not absolutely necessary. 
About a year ago, a gentleman wrote to the 
Commission, saying he was more than sixty, 
was forced into the “small-town circuit,” had 
had but little experience in display work, and 
asked if the I. T. U. Course would benefit 
him. The Commission thought it would, and 
after a year’s study the gentleman writes: 


“1 will be 64 years old the 28th of June. In deciding to take the Course I was 
actuated as much by the pleasure I expected to derive from it as the knowledge of the 
printing art to be gained — both of which | have realized beyond my expectations. 
In fact, | have gained more rea/ practical knowledge of the business in the short time 
I have been pursuing the Course than I had learned in the more than forty years I 
have been in the trade.” 


No one is too young nor too old to reap benefits from 
this ‘‘reason-why” Course of Instruction. 


FULL INFORMATION BY DROPPING A POSTAL TO 


THE I. T.U. COMMISSION 
120 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 


Sold for less than actual cost — $23 for spot cash, or $25 in installments of $2 down and $1 a week till paid. Each student 
who finishes the Course receives a rebate or prize of $5 from the International Typographical Union. 


666666 66 





























Hacking 0 Your 
HEN you Sooay gee teetot Ge Bane Pit as 


directly out of the faulty, flimsy, old-style way 
of whittling plugs and wedges to justify your forms—when you are ready 


to trade “cut-and-try” makeshifts for “cut-and-be-right” certainties — then 


Take Us Up on this “Can’t Lose” Trial Offer of 


The Miller Saw- Trimmer 


You are given a full, free thirty-day try-out of this machine, entirely at our risk 
' —-returnable at our expense and without question, if it does 
not prove both a saver and an earner under your shop 
conditions. 


The Miller is the only machine that absolutely 

insures instant and perfect justification ,,..0+. 
and safe lock-up, because it is the only machine that saws-and- ed April 
trims at a single operation and to point measure. It handles May isth 1909. 
cuts, rules, slugs, leads and all other make-up material with Other patents 
equal facility, rough-cutting and fine-trimming at one and the  4,.. miter saw- 


same operation. It bevels, miters, and accomplishes other Fanart 7 wy i 
e . ° . . . covere ». 
vitally economic functions, reducing its entire product exactly can halen aa 


i i i 7 7 tri i ents and pending 
to point measure in every dimension. Miller-trimmed mater Soaltariiean 


ial will always lock square to type. controlled exclu 






























° . s -Tri 
There is more to the Miller profit story. Co. whowill vig- 
orously protect 


Ask us in a letter to tell you all. its rights 


Miller Saw-Trimmer | 
Co. Milwaukee 
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following units: 


Saw Trimmer 
Radial-Arm Router 
Jig Saw 

Beveler 

Power Drill 





Slug Cutter aoa Trimmer 


SAW TRIMMER 


A complete composing-room machine consisting of the 





\ 


ALL TO A STANDARD POINT MEASURE 





Hiexamen Tool Co. 


DOVER, N. H. 
321 Pearl Street 
. 1241 State Street 


NEW YORK ‘ 
CHICAGO—Thos. Knapp . 


All in one machine 





12.642, PH ONE 
HARRISON 
4230 


NONE BETTER 


THE INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 











It Has No Competitor ! 


When a customer asks a printer for the best in cards, 
that printer deceives his customer unless he sells him 












When card is 
detached from tab 
all edges are 
smooth. 


OTEEL COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH. PA 

£.K.HARRIS 
eaces “Tt 






FISHER BUILDING 
ICA’ 








APPEARANCE OF CARDS IN CASE 
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Peerless Patent Book-Form Card 


the only card improvement of the century. There is no other 
card ‘‘just as good,’’ because there is no other card like it. 
The name tells the whole story, and the name means exactly what it 
imports. Carried in an elegant seal-leather case in book form, they 
are detached one by one just as their use demands. The edges are 
absolutely smooth— they defy detection of detachment — and when 
handed out are clean, perfectly flat, unmarred and attractive. The 
best printers supply them to their best customers. Unless you have 
examined these cards you can not understand nor appreciate their 
uniqueness and value tovou and your customers. Send to-day fora 
sample, detach them one by one, and then you will show them to your 
customers. Send to-day. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Die Embossers Plate Printers 
7 and 9 E. Adams Street, Chicago 


Engravers 


‘Imitation ts the Sincerest Flattery’’ 











FOR OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OUR 


$1.00 

Has stood at the head of all Job Inks for 
printing on hard-surface papers, drying 
quickly with a gloss, and not offsetting. 
Other houses have tried unsuccessfully 
to imitate it, but our process of making 
this Ink makes it unqualifiedly the Finest 
Grade of Job Ink on the market. 

On receipt of one dollar we will for- 


ward by express prepaid one pound to 
any part of the United States or Canada. 


FRED’K H. LEVEY Co. 


CHAS. BISPHAM LEVEY, Treasurer 
WM. S. BATE, Secretary 


FRED'K H. LEVEY, President 
CHAS. E. NEWTON, Vice-President 


FPlanufacturers of High Grave Printing Jnks 


CHICAGO, 357 Dearborn St. 
SEATTLE, 411 Occidental Ave. 


NEW YORK, 59 Beekman St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 653 Battery St. 
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WE WILL BUY 


COPIES 


Earharts Color Printer 


IN GOOD CONDITION 

















The Inland Printer Co., 130 Sherman St., Chicago 


—- 




















Juland Printer Cechniral School [a 





MACHINE COMPOSITION DEPARTMENT 





No educational feature in connection with the printing trades has surpassed 
the success which has attended this venture. More than 1,100 graduates. 


MECHANISM AND FINGERING TAUGHT 


and so thoroughly that many experienced operators have taken the course 
after working with graduates. 
The compositor who wants to look in at the money-making end of his trade should send postal for 


booklet ‘‘MaAcHINE CoMPosITION”’ and learn all about the course and what students say of it. Manipu- 
lation of The Junior Linotype and Thomp Typ ter taught without extra charge. 








INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 
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HOT DIE EMBOSSING 


BY THE 


WESTERN EMBOSSING COMPANY 


PHOTO AND CALENDAR MOUNTS 
Catalog Covers, Leather Novelties 


POSTAL CARDS 
LABELS 
CUT LETTER AND EMBOSSED SIGNS AND SHOW CARDS. DIE SINKING 


OFFICE AND WORKS—SHEFFIELD AND WELLINGTON AVENUES, CHICAGO 





The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


, e e 
Metal Plate Printing te 
ALBUM LITHO — 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 


$1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS-—three series, 24 plates 
in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
—o OF LABELS — the newest of labels—15 plates in color, 





. An up-to-date text-book, explaining in simple language 
the process of printing from metal plates in the litho- 
graphic manner. Complete in every detail. Every 




















printer who is interested in the offset press should read it. **FIGURE STUDIES’*—by Ferd Wiist—second series, 24 plates, 
= = $3.00. : . 
Price, $2.00 per copy, post paid. wun ™ 
PUBLISHED BY FREIE KUNSTE 
Th ° | ° h h —SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION — 
S Nationa Lit ograp er This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Xindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
The only lithographic trade paper published | 150 Nassau Street $3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 
in America. Subscription price, $2 per year. NEW YORK PUBLISHED BY 
JOSEF HEIM - - Vienna V1L/i Austria 


























Used Simplex Machines 
For Sale 


10-pt. Adjustable 12-pt. Adjustable 10-pt. Adjustable 
Factory No. 1385 Factory No. 1395 Factory No. 1509 
$200 $200 $200 





These Simplex Typesetting Machines 
have been used, but are in good order. 


They are practically the same kind of 
machines (except the shape of the base) 
that are now advertised as Unitypes. 


Note factory number and price of each. 
No type with these machines. 





GUTENBERG MACHINE COMPANY 


WILL S. MENAMIN, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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.. YW»: FREUND & SONS 


WA 


Tell YOUR Cus- iam 


} ys PRINTERS YOU will not have to explain the 
Exyoravt 19 RAN REET importance of using embossed sta- 
ABOSSING _ CHICAGO tionery, because the average busi- 


tomers About It. caer — ness man knows of its advantage. 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSED STATIONERY is accepted by those who know as correct in style, and your 


customers will be glad to know that you represent an establishment that can fill orders quickly and at the right price. 





Suppose YOU Investigate Our Plan of Dealing Direct With the Local Printer 














Our large sample-book provides you with all the new ideas, prices to quote your customer. Show your customers the 
quality and character of the work. All will be interested. Your profit is interesting, with no cash outlay investment. 








Founded and pg Me ion iggan r.3. P78 ’ 
stablished January, 1894. Th a 2p gS 
cea aii e American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 


that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 
DawsBarn & Warp, Ltp. { re Canter Ta } Lonpon, E. C. ———— 
AMERICAN AGENTS: Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw York 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Third Revised Edition of “The 
Mechanism of the Linotype” 


by John S. Thompson, is now ready for distribution. Every 
chapter has been revised and enlarged, and the work extended 
to include the latest patterns of Linotypes, Models Four and Five 


The standard text-book on the Linotype machine 











Every mechanical feature of the Linotype is discussed and thoroughly explained 
and each adjustment and its purpose clearly defined. This text-book is used in 
every Linotype school in the United States. 215 pages, 55 illustrations. Bound 
in soft leather for the pocket. Price, $2.00 per copy 


Orders can be filled at any branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., or by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 

















Peerless Adjustable 
Speed Motors 


For ‘‘a thousand and one’’ applications. Designed 
especially for printers’ machinery of every description, as well 
as for lithographers’ machinery and paper-box machinery. 

A Peerless Motor for every need. Submit your motor 
problems to our engineers. Direct-current motors 5 to 30 
horse-power. 


“Peerless Motors Are Good Motors”? 
THE PEERLESS ELECTRIC Co. 


Factory and General Offices, WARREN, OHIO 
NEw York, 43 West 27th Street 





CuIcaGo, 315 Dearborn Street 


Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























429-437 LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 














Without a Fault! 


BUILT TO MEET THE DEMANDS OF 
SIMPLICITY and DURABILITY 


Designed for short runs on job ruling machines 


It will feed any grade of paper, from copying manila to 
ledger, either smooth or rough finish, without change of adjust- 
ment, and will feed down to the last sheet on the board. 

Only one minute required to change for different sized 
sheets. Write for prices. 


coRqreenaive | © unk Machine Co. 


Chicago Representative 
23 City Hall Place 


C. H. COLLINS 
354 Dearborn Street _ | New York 











The Grasso Neverslip 
Quoin relieves the pressman of the nerve- 


racking tension and necessity for 
constant watchfulness caused through the possibility 
that his quoins may work loose on the press. 


= ww Ye 
F tj 44 {; ta. 
/GRASSO'S Dp 
RsciP 


N 3 _-PAT. MAY 6.08,/ 


He knows that Grasso Neverslip Quoins can not 
slip while the form is running. They save worry, 
time, labor and avoid smash-ups. 

No more plugs, wet tissue, wet blotting, papier- 
maché wads, or other makeshifts so often used in an 
effort to prevent the ordinary kind from slipping. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


GRASSO NEVERSLIP QUOIN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Room 318, 1926 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TYPE. 


THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER 


Is the only machine which 1s guar- 
anteed to cast type from Linotype, 
Compositype and other matrices, 
in all sizes from 5 to 48 point, 
and low quads and spaces 
also. It costs, completely 
equipped, from $500 to 
$1,000 less than any 
machine ever offered 
printers to cast their 
own type, and it 
casts more type 
and better type 
than any ma- 
chine on the 
market 





ate 


We Build [t, Back It, and Guarantee It 








Write To-day for Our Trial Proposition 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE COMPANY _ 


120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Eastern Representative: National Matrix Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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The Printing Art 
Sample Book 








SERIES of competitions has been 
inaugurated by The Printing 
Ef A Art Sample Book in which 

printers everywhere should be in- 
terested. Prizes of $50, $25 and 
$15 are offered in each competition, with 
nine additional prizes of $5 each for com- 
mended forms submitted in each competi- 
tion. Announcement of the first competition 
(Princess Covers) appeared in the May num- 
ber. The second competition (Cameo Plate 
Book Paper) is announced in the June num- 
ber. The third competition (Ravelstone 
Bond) will be announced in the July issue. 
Other announcements will be made in the 
issues which follow. The Printing Art 
Sample Book is a unique monthly publica- 
tion showing samples of various papers, each 
with attractive typographic treatment. The 
price is $1 per year; 10 cents per copy. Send 
10 cents for a sample of this publication and 
ask about these competitions. 




















The Printing Art Sample Book 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 








Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master 
business men have written ten books—2,079 pages 
—1I,497 vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In 
them is the best of all that they know about 


—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 














—Credits —Advertising —Position-Holding 
—Collections —Correspondence —Man-Handling 
—Accounting —Selling Plans —Man-Training 
—Cost-keeping —Handling C aaitivat G Ichi 
—Organization —Office Systems —Competition Fighting 
—Retailing —Short-cuts and Meth- and hundreds and hun- 
— Wholesaling ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 
—Manufacturing department of business. ness subjects. 


A9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages 2 and 3tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 
4and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 
6and7 with handling and training men ; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 
advertising, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail ; pages 12 to 15 withthe great problem of securing the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 





you may geta Icte set-—bound in half morocco, contents in col- 
ors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 
Bewspaper. Will you read the book tf we send tt free? 


Send no money. Simply sign the coupon, 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago——— 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my business or 
my Salary, I should like to know them. So send on your 16-page free 


descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 
201-7 


Name 
Address 


R 














Position 




















ON INLAND SEAS 


SAKE LINES 








ee ee 


Yo NTRIP 


LL the important ports on the Great Lakes are 
reached regularly by the excellent service of the D. 
& C. Lake Lines. The ten large steamers of the 
fleet are of modern steel construction and have all the 
qualities of speed, safety and comfort. 

e D. & C. Lake Lines operate daily service between 
Detroit and Cleveland, and Detroit and Buffalo, four trips 
per week between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac and way 
. and two trips per week between Detroit, Bay City, 

aginaw and way ports. 

About June 25 a special steamer will leave Cleveland 
twice a week direct for Mackinac, stopping only at Detroit 
every trip and Goderich, Ont., every other trip, 

Send two-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and Great 
Lakes map. 

Rail Tickets available on steamers. 

Address _L. G. LEWIS, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
P. H. McMILLAN, Pres. A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen. Mgr. 


Detroit & Cleveland Nav.Co. 

























THE NEW STATIONERS’ 


MAGAZINE 


NOT A NEWSPAPER 








Devoted exclusively to promoting 
the selling end of the retail 
stationery business 


Iuland Statinner 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





Edited and managed by the same efficient corps of men 
who control 7he /nland Printer, aided by some of the best 
and most practical stationers in the country. 











DEPARTMENTS: 


Window Dressing 

Shelf and Counter Display 
Salesmanship 

Lettering for Stationers 
Stationers’ Advertising 
Stationery Store Management 


EIGHTY PAGES. FULLY ILLUSTRATED 














Subscription Rate . : ‘ . $1.50 per year 
Send for sample copy, 15 cents 
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How to Make Money in 
the P rinting Business 


By Paut NatTHan 





IVE value and ‘‘ charge 
the price’’ might be an 
answer to this question; 

but there is a very complete 
and comprehensive answer 
in Paul Nathan’s book of 288 
pages, bearing this title, and 
every progressive printer should 
own thevolume. The book gives 
full details and information on 
the highest authority—Experi- 
ence. It tells how a man made 
money out of Printing—a thing 
we all are anxious to do. You 

J need this book; send the order 
now. Here is a glimpse into the table of its contents : 














Starting an Office, What Class of Customers to Seek, How to 
Develop Business, Writing Advertising Matter, Taking Orders, 
Advertising, How to Talk to Customers, The Cost of Produ- 
cing Printing, Estimating, Acquiring Money, Price Cutting, Com- 
petitors, Profit and How It Should Be Figured, Buying, Doing 
Good Printing, The Composing Room, The Press Room, The 
Business Office, Bookkeeping, Management of Employees, The 
Employee’s Opportunity, Danger in Ventures, Systematic Saving. 


Second Edition. 283 pages, cloth; gilt stamped. Size, 9" x 5%". 
Price, postpaid, $3.00. Send remittance with order. 


Inland Printer Co., 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 











THE PSYCHOLOGY 


OF ADVERTISING 
en ae 
WALTER DILL SCOTT 





The Secret of Successful Advertising 
Lies in the Carefully Planned 


Campaign of Publicity 


Can you afford to spend money for advertising without 
knowing that the money is being well and profitably spen 
when the knowledge might be yours for practically nothing 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING” 


By Professor Walter Dill Scott 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory, Northwestern University, 
Author of ‘The Theory of Advertising,” etc. 

If you wish to study the advertising business, this book will tell 
you how you may make every dollar produce results. 

Advertising is rapidly being reduced to a science by men who are 
making a lifetime study of its every phase. No man has done more 
for advertising science—discovered more of its vital secrets and laws— 
than Professor Scott. He has delved deep into the underlying princi- 
ples, discovered the cause of every effect and learned how to produce 
certain effects at will. Hehas dissected and analyzed a thousand suc- 
cesses and as many failures, and he has classified, grouped and crys- 
talized a!i the mass of data he has secured. 


AND THE PRICE IS ONLY $2.00 
Here is a text-book on the science of advertising — packed with 
information and data that are of money value to every advertiser and 
every man interested in any way in advertising. 300 pages richly 
illustrated—handsomely bound—merely as a book, it is well worth the 
price asked, while the value of the information given in any single 
page is worth more than the cost of the entire book. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 

If you are not satisfied, after a perusal, that the book is worth more 
than the price asked, return the book any time within five days and we 
will refund the money. If you are not pleased with your purchase, 
simply return it. 

Order to-day. Send your check for $2.15 or enclose a two dollar 
bill and fifteen cents in stamps, and mail to us, and the book will come 
to you by first mail. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 





Buckeye 
Cover 


is becoming more popular every month; 
it is being adapted to new uses, making 
new friends, going into new territory. 

Now stocked by the following repre- 
sentative jobbers, any of whom will 
gladly prove to you, by submitting prices 
and sample sheets together, that Buckeye 
Cover stands absolutely unrivalled as the 


biggest cover value on the market. 


BALTIMORE .. . . Dobler & Mudge. 
BOISE CITY, IDAHO . Idaho Paper Co. 
BUFFALO, N.Y... . . The Alling & Cory Co. 
CHATTANOOGA,TENN. Archer Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. . . . James White Paper Co. 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
P { The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. ~) the Whitaker Paper Co. 


(The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. . The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO. . The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 
DENVER,COLO. . The Peters Paper Co. 

DES MOINES, IOWA. The Carpenter Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. . . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


\ C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. . 1 Indiana Paper Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. . Graham Paper Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. . Zellerbach Paper Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. The Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. McClellan Paper Co. 


) The Whitaker Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. ., Graham Paper Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. . E.C. Palmer & Co. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. . . Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
OAKLAND, CAL. . . . Zellerbach Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . Garret Buchanan Co. 

( The Alling & Cory Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. . . 1 The Chatfield & Weais Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. . . Pacific Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA.. . . The Richmond Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. . The Alling & Cory Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY. . . Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah. 
SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. . . . Graham Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. . . Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. 


FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS. Henrv Lindenmeyr & Sons, 


London, England. 


— VOW yp, 
EBUCKEYE (OV tRS 


THE BECKETT PAPER 
COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper 
in HAMILTON, OHIO, since 1848 





BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 


COMPOSING-ROOM 

ConcerNING Type —A. S. Carnell 
Correct Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
DESIGN AND CoLor iN Printing —F. J. Trezise 
Imposition, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS......+.eeeeeeececceecceeee 
MopeErRN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PLAIN PRINTING TyPES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
THE PracticaL Printer — H. G. Bishop 
PRINTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 
SPECIMEN Books: 

Bill-heads 

Envelope Corner-cards 

Letter-heads 

Professional Cards and Tickets 

Programs and Menus 

Title-pages and Covers 
TITLE-paGEs — Theodore Low De Vinne. 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


A Hanppook oF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer... 

A Hanpnook OF PUANT FORM. «2 o.c.6.0:0:6:6.0:00 000.0010 0:00'6.0i00 siebeciesivewe 2.60 
ALPHABETS — A HanpBook oF LETTERING —Edward F. Strange 
ALPHABETS OLD aND NEw — Lewis F. Day 

DECORATIVE DEsIGNS — Paul N. Hasluck 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS — Ernest Knaufft 

DrawinG FoR Repropuction — Charles G. Harper 

Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel 

Lessons ON DECORATIVE DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson 

Lessons ON Form — A. Blunck 

LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 

LETTERING FOR PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS — Thomas Wood Stevens 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
ELectrotTyPing —C. S. Partridge 
PaRTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
ing —C. S. Partridge 
STEREOTYPING — C, S. Partridge 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 

A MOoNEY-MAKING SySTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Feen B. 
Stuart 

ActuaL Costs IN PrintinG — Isaac H. Blanchard 

Style 2. Annual Tables for Printers and Binders. Every practical 
printer insists on revising his cost figures each year, and for that 
purpose the cost-figuring tables, together with the blank sheets for 
use in annual inventory, have been bound together in convenient 
book form 

Campsig£’s Pocket EstiMaTE Book — John W. Campsie Soni 

CHALLEN’s Labpor-SaviNG Recorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra fer each additional 100 pages. 

Cost or Printing — F. W. Baltes 

EMPLOYING PRINTER’S PRICE-LIST — David Ramaley.... 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING CosT OF MANUFACTURING — 
J. Cliff Dando 1 

Hints, FoR YounG Printers Unper Eiguty — W. A. Willard 

How TO MAKE Money IN THE PRINTING BusiINESs — Paul Nathan 

NICHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcorpD Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 

OrpeR Book snp Record oF Cost—H. G. Bishop, by express at 
expense of purchaser 

PRINTERS’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser 

Printers’ Account Book, 400 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser 


3.50 





LITHOGRAPHY 
ALBUM LITHOGRAPHIQUE (specimens) 
HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY — George Fritz 
PracticaL LirHoGRAPHY — Alfred Seymour 
THE GRAMMAR OF LITHOGRAPHY — W. D. Richmond............... ive eae 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A PocKkET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
Sandison 
CorREcT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 
EcuipsE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, express prepaid 
FAcsIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS 
History oF ComposiNc MACHINES — John S. Thompson 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LiINoTyPE — John S. Thompson 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra) 5.00 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE — C. Ainsworth Mitchell 
and T. C. Hepworth 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner 
MILLER’s GuipE — John T. Miller 
Or, CoLors AND PrRinTING Inks — L. E. Andes. 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 
PRINTER’s HANDBOOK OF TRADE ReEciprs — Charles Thomas Jacobi.... 1.85 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS — Robert Luce 


NEWSPAPER WORK 
EsTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs.. 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Shuman 


PRESSWORK 
A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas 
Cotor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MopERN PREsSwoRK — Fred W. Gage. 
OVERLAY KNIFE 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING 
StEwaRt’s EMBossInG Boarp, per dozen 
THE HarmonizerR — John F. Earhart 
TyMPAN GAUGE SQUARE 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 
PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 
PHOTCENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRocEssES — W. T. Wilkinson 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING —C. G. Zander 
Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE 
REDUCING GLASSES 
THREE-COLOR PHoToGrRaPHy — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl 


PROOFREADING 
BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow..... 
CULINARY FRENCH 
ENGLISH Compound WorpDs AND PHRasES —F. Horace Teall 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett 
THE OrRTHEOPIST, Alfred Ayres 
PEERLESS WEBSTER DICTIONARY. 
Pens and Types — Benjamin Drew 
PROOFREADING AND PuncTuATION — Adéle Millicent Smith 
Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SocIETY OF PROOFREADERS.. 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... 1.60 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres enccchane Bee 
TyPoGRAPHIC StyYLEBOOoK — W. B. McDermutt..........-+ 
WILson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson...... 
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For Sale by 


120-130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 











PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


hoto Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 





No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate, 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number ota inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


130 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 








IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A TRADE WITH THE 
FRENCH PRINTERS 


SEND YOUR CATALOGUES AND TERMS TO THE 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(PARIS BRANCH) 


THE LEADING IMPORTERS OF 


AMERICAN MACHINERY 


FOR THE FRENCH PRINTING, TRADE, 


(Shipping Agents: The American Express Company.) 


FONDERIE CASLON, 13, Rue Sainte Cecile, PARIS 





A magazine that epitomizes American Printing 
Progress. The foremost journal in its field—ably edited 
by experts in every branch of the “Art Preservative,” its 
own pages an object lesson in correct typography, illustra- 
tion and presswork—each number containing inserts and ex- 
hibits from America’s most gifted commercial artists, engravers 
and printers. 


Read It—Advertise in It 


Tue American Printer should be on the desk of every man who appre- 
ciates the value of good printing. It will mold the shopman’s taste, 
show him new kinks and short cuts, help him_to perfect himself in the 
mastery of his craft. Men who buy printing find its pages fascinating 
—men who sell printing profit by its pone, of practical suggestions 
on their own peculiar problems. 
To manufacturers and dealers in printers’ supplies, 
THE AMERICAN PRINTER is an indispensable adver- 
tising medium—for it is read by the men who have 
the “say” on purchases for printshops, and its every 
page carries weight. The careful attention paid 
. to typography in its advertising pages adds to the 
pulling power of this splendid publication. Ad- 
vertising rates on application. 
Send $2.00 for one year trial subscription and 
find out how much good you can get out 
of. THE AMERICAN PRINTER. Canadian 
’ subscription $2.50; Foreign $3.00. 


Oswald Publishing Co. 
25 City Hall Place 
New York 





Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


Che British Printer 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 
Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 
**lifting.”’ 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 

$2 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 35 Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 


American Representative, A.O’ DONOGHUE, 317 W. 124th St., NewYork 














The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Beutacher Buch- wid 
Strindrucker MONTHLY 


PUBLICATION 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s.'9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- wd Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 


























Pressmen! 





Here is the Overlay Knife 
you have been waiting for. 








A handle with a reversible blade-holder. When not in use, blade is slipped into the handle. Can be carried in 
the vest pocket. Blades finely tempered. When worn down, throw away and insert a new one. 
Price, postpaid, with one extra blade, only 35 cents; extra blades, postpaid, 5 cents. 


1729 Tribune Building 
NEW YORK 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 














The Anderson Two-Fold Parallel Folder 








A very 
economical 
machine for 
folding 4, 6 and 8 
pages, either 
single or in gangs. 


16 or 32 page 
booklets can be 
folded by 

feeding through a 
second time. 





Built with 
loving care. 
Material 

and 
workmanship 
second to 
none. 

Let us tell 
you more 
about it. 














Cc. F. ANDERSON & CO., 394-398 Clark St., Chicago 
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THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


have been expended by inventors of the offset press to bring about 
a perfect and thoroughly dependable new process of printing. The 
offset press requires a certain kind of ink to insure perfect results. And 
the ink manufacturers have met the demand—now for a perfect paper. 

The offset press requires paper of a certain texture and surface, 
therefore the Keith Paper Company have studied the requirements, 
have mastered the conditions, and with their reputation of always 
producing a dependable paper now place at the command of the 
offset press users a complete line of offset papers in Bonds, etc. 


Perfect offset press results should not be hampered by the use of wrong paper. 


Plain or printed samples will be forwarded upon request, either direct or by request upon our dis- 
tributing agent in the principal cities of the United States. 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 


TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 























Grand Trunk Railway System 








"Most Direct Route to the Highlands of Ontario” 
Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays, Maganetawan River, Algonquin National Park, Temagami, Georgian Bay. 
Plan to Spend Your Summer Holidays This 
Year at One of These Delightful Spots 


Good hotel accomodations at moderate cost—The lover of outdoors will find here in abundance all 
those things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality that will afford you the greatest 
amount of enjoyment, send for free maps and folders, beautifully illustrated, fully describing these out of 
the ordinary recreation resorts. Address— 

W. S. Cookson F. P. Dwyer E. H. Boynton W. Robinson 
917 Merchants Loan and Trust Bidg., Chicago 290 Broadway, New York City 256 Washington St, Boston 506 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh 
W. E. DAVIS G. T. BELL GEO. W. VAUX By?) 
Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal Asst. Pass, Traffic Manager, Montreal © General Passenger Agent, Montreal 
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Make a Real Comparison 


~ 


SELLS EERE BAILA 


Some points by which you can judge 
the value of a composing machine are: 


Speed —No other composing machine makes 
even a claim of approximating the product of 
the Linotype. 

Scope — The Linotype has a range from 5 
to 36 point and more than four hundred and 
fifty different fonts. 


Quick Change Model 5 Economy— The Linotype is the only one- 
$3,150 man composing machine. A\ll others require 
two or more men to operate. 


Quality — Most of the high-grade catalogues, magazines and editions de luxe 
are printed direct from Linotype slugs. ae 





As an auxiliary machine for making large display type the 
Nuernberger-Rettig Typecaster 


has proved its value and superiority. It makes real 
foundry type. 


The COMPOSING-ROOM EQUIPPED WITH A 


LINOTYPE 


ANDA 


NUERNBERGER-RETTIG 


TYPECASTER 


has two strings to its bow, and is ready for any emergency. 
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ME RGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPAN Y 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 521 Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 332 Camp St. _ 
MELBOURNE TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., BUENOS AIRES— Hoffmann & Stocker 
35 Lombard Street RIO JANEIRO — PR rac Lambert 


SYDNEY, N. S. W. P. ictal sd 
WELLINGTON, N. Z. [Parsons Trading Co. | sTOCKHOLM — Akt.-Bol. Gumaelius & Komp. | HAVANA—F 
MEXICO CITY, MEX. _ ST. PETERSBURG — Leopold Heller TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
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The following is a list of | 
Miehle Presses 


shipped during the month of 
May....1910 


THIS LIST SHOWS THE CONTINUED DEMAND FOR MIEHLE PRESSES. 


A. W. Knight 
Rotary Printing & Distributing Co. Philadelphia, Pa.... 
American Colortype Co 
Previously purchased for this and other branches 
sixty-eight Miehles. 
Otis Elevator Co Chicago, UL «i... 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Previously purchased for this and other branches 
eighty-two Miehles. 
Lecoq, Mathorel & Bernard Paris, France 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 

Giegerich & Wesselhoft Dubuque Iowa 
Valdosta Times Pub. Co Waldosta; iGa, «60:65. 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 

The Plimpton Press Norwood, Mass. .... 1 
Previously purchased eight Miehles. 

D. F. Keller & Co Chicago, ail, 665... <. 1 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 

The Western Baptist Pub. Co....Kansas City, Mo. ... 1 
Rand, McNally & Co Chicago; Til. ....... 3 
Previously purchased for this and other branches 
twenty-seven Miehles. 

G. Elias & Bro Buffalo, N. Y 

Chris. Reisser’s Soehne Vienna, Austria .... 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 

U. S. Sample Co Chicavorall.. ..<3.+. 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 

The Crowell Pub. Co Springfield, Ohio ... 2 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 4 

National Blank Book Co Holyoke, Mass. ..... 1 
Previously purchased five Miehles. 

Mercury Publishing Co New Bedford, Mass. 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 

United States Printing Co New York city, N. Y. 1 
Previously purchased for this and other branches 
thirty-seven Miehles. 

Penn Press Bethlehem, Pa. ..... 1 
Sackett & Wilhelms Co New York city, N. Y. 2 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 

News Printing Co Goshen, Ind. ....... 1 
Gould & Lang Chicago, Tl. ...365.5 1 
News-Advertiser Vancouver, B. C. ... J 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 





Clarke & Stuart Co Vancouver, B. C. ... 

Zeese-Wilkinson Co. ............. New York city, N. Y. 
Previously purchased ten Miehles. 

The Tuttle Press Co Appleton, Wis. ..... 

Previously purchased one Miehle. 

Hedstrom-Barry Co. ..........00% Chicago, TH: 2.6.6.0 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 

Dr. Weller Van Hook Chicazo,H ....<.... 

Will A. Beach Ptg. Co Sioux Falls, §. D... 

Barber & Co 


The Stone Ptg. & Mfg. Co Roanoke, Va. ...... 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 
The Southard Novelty Co Columbus, Ohio .... 
National Printing Co Omaha, Neb. ....... 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
Thos. M. Royal & Co Philadelphia, Pa. ... 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
The Methodist Book Room Toronto, Ont. ...... 
Previously purchased five Miehles. 
Butterick Publishing Co New York city, N. Y. 
Previously purchased twelve Miehles. 
Regensteiner Colortype Co Chicago, Til. ..::.5... 
Previously purchased eleven Miehles. 
La Patrie Publishing Co Montreal, Que. ..... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Government Printing Bureau...... Victoria, B.C. -..:::.. 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
Nevins-Church Press Irvington-on-Hudson 
Y 


Chicago, El. ...<.'.5. 
Goldendale, Wash. .. 
Portland, Ore. ..... 
Meuser & Hartwig Milwaukee, Wis. ... 
Fleischer Paper Box Co Chicago, fll, ..... Pree 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Optimus Publishing Co Calgary, Alb. ....... 
Lethbridge News Lethbridge, Alb. ... 
The David Smith Lith. Co ‘Toronto, ‘Ont: ...... 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co....Camden, N. J........ 


Schlau, Burnett & Co 
Sentinel Publishing Co 
Franklin Ward Co 


‘Shipments for May, 1910, @7 Miehle Presses 


For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press G Mfg. Co. | 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS 
(South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street) 


CHICAGO, 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. 
6 Grunewaldstrasse, Steglitz-Berlin, Germany. 


Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. 


ILL., U.S.A. 


Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. 
179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 
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